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PREFACE 


The subject of this monograph is the use of the words for 
“spirit,” ‘‘soul,” and ‘‘flesh” in the ancient Greek and Hebrew 
writers. The purpose of the study is to lay a lexicographical 
foundation for the interpretation of rvedua, Yux7n, and aap~, more 
especially of zvedua and cdpé in their relation to one another, in the 
New Testament. 

The ground, especially of the first two chapters, has often been 
covered more or less fully, and the present writer makes no claim 
to be adding significantly to the sum of human knowledge in this 
territory. He writes, indeed, after diligent and repeated study 
extending over years, but with a consciousness of the vastness of 
the field and of the complexity of the problem, made more difficult 
by its ramification into many related fields, which bars any but 
the most modest claims. He has not undertaken to write a history 
of the psychology and anthropology of the Semites and the Greeks, 
desirable as such a history would be as a basis for the study of 
the ideas of the New Testament writers on this subject. In full 
recognition of the fact that the meanings of words can never be 
dealt with adequately except in connection with the history of 
thought, these studies nevertheless decline the larger task and 
limit themselves to an attempt to set forth from the point of 
view of lexicography the usage of the three important words named 
above. ‘They justify themselves in the mind of the writer by two 
considerations. First, even such a study as is here made of the 
usage of the words in literature older than the New Testament 
books, or approximately contemporaneous with them, is a useful 
foundation for the study of New Testament usage and ideas; and 
second, such an assembling of the linguistic evidence as is possible 
in a lexicographical study may, by furnishing the material for it, 
facilitate the more adequate study of the history of ancient thought 
in the field of psychology or anthropology. 

The intimation of the title-page that the investigation covers 
the usage of Greek writers from the earliest period to 180 A.D., is 
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substantially correct. Later writers are frequently cited for their 
testimony to earlier usage and occasional reference has been made, 
especially in Chapters iv and vi, to later literature because of its 
reflex light on the usage of the first century. On the other hand 
it has been deemed unnecessary to include Christian writers later 
than the New Testament, the usage of the latter being the goal of 
the study. Otherwise the limits indicated have been adhered to, 
and the range of literature examined in each period is sufficient, it 
is believed, to furnish a safe basis of induction. Only in the 
Hebrew Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament 
has absolute inclusiveness been attempted. But in the case of 
most of the individual writers quoted the lists are believed to be 
at least approximately complete. 

Having on more than one occasion within the period in which 
he has been engaged in this study made it the subject of a seminar 
in the University of Chicago, the writer desires to acknowledge 
with appreciation the assistance which he has received, both in 
assembling and in interpreting the material, from those whom he 
has had the pleasure of counting among his students. Among these 
he desires especially to acknowledge the assistance of Rev. William 
R. Schoemaker, Ph.D., of Des Moines, Iowa, Professor Irving 
F. Wood, Ph.D.,.of Smith College, Professor Frank G. Lewis, 
Ph.D., of the Crozer Theological Seminary, Professor Hermon H. 
Severn, A.B., of Kalamazoo College, and Professor Arthur Wake- 
field Slaten, Ph.D., of Chicago. To these it would be necessary 
to add a still longer list if all those were included who have aided 
by collecting lists of passages. 
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CHAPTER I 


IINEYMA, ¥YYXH, AND SAPZ IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
HOMER TO ARISTOTLE 


The three Greek words that stand at the head of this chapter 
have all had a long history. The earliest instance of mvedua in 
extant Greek literature is in Aeschylus, of the fifth century B.c., 
but Diogenes Laertius ascribes it, apparently as a term in familiar 
use, to Xenophanes of the sixth century. Wux7 and oa@pé occur in 
the earliest Greek writers whose writings we possess. All three 
are still in use today. In the period covered by this chapter—to 
anticipate the presentation of evidence in detail by a broad state- 
ment which will find its support in that evidence—zvedua and 
oapé are terms of substance; yux7, prevailingly at least, a functional 
term. IIvedua denotes the most intangible of substances—wind, 
breath, air. Zap stands at the opposite extreme of tangibility, 
denoting the flesh (or body) of an animal, usually of man. In 
contrast with both, yux7, whatever substantial or physical sense it 
may once have had, in prevalent usage finds its definition in its 
functions, denoting that element of a living being, usually man, 
by virtue of which he lives, feels, acts. In the language of 
Aristotle (p. 43) ‘‘the soul is that by which primarily we live and 
have sensation and understanding.” When the yux7 is said to be 
mvedua, this signifies, not that the terms are synonyms, but that that 
which functions psychically is composed of the substance mvedya. 


I. TINETMA 


IIvedua does not occur in Homer, Hesiod, or Pindar, but first 
appears in Aeschylus. Its meanings are: 

1. Wind, whether a gentle breeze or blast. This is decidedly 
the most frequent use, being found in Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, 
Plato, Aristotle, and is apparently the only usage, so far as 
occurrences of the word have been noticed, in Herodotus and 
Aristophanes. 
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Eurip. Suppl. 962: dvoaiwy §’ 6 Bios, | rhayxra 6 doei Tus vedéda | 
xvevpatwy bro ducxipwv atoow. 

Miserable my life; like a cloud hard driven, I am driven by fearful winds. 

Herod. 7. 16. 1: Kata wep THY xpnolmwrarny avOpwroior Oad- 
accay TvevpaTa pact avéuwy éuTimrovra, ov wepiopayv Pvor TH éwurhs 
xpacba. 

Just as blasts of wind falling upon the sea which is most useful to men, 
they say prevent it from acting according to its own nature (cf. also Aesch. 
Prom. 1086; Eurip. Her. Fur. 102). 

Plato Phaedr. 229B: éxet oxida 7’ éorly kal mvedua perptov. 

There is shade and a gentle breeze. 

Aristot. ii. 9400. 7: ort yap mvedua dépos Kivnats. 


For wind is the motion of air (cf. i. 387a. 29). 


Metaphorically for a force powerfully affecting the mind, in— 

Aesch. Prom. 884: €&w 6€ dpduouv dépouar ALoons | tvebuaTe pap- 
yw, YAwoons akparys. 

And I am driven out of my course by a furious wind of madness, with no 
control of my tongue. 

Aesch. Suppl. 30: d€Eai6’ ixérny | Tov Ondvyerq arodov aidoly | 
TVEVMATL XwWpAs. 

Receive this suppliant female train with a merciful spirit( ?) of the country. 

Aesch. Theb. 708: ézel daiuwy | Ajuaros év Trporaia xpovia merad- | 
Aakros tows dv EAOor Garepwrépw [some editors read Oedeuwrépy] | 
mvevpate’ viv 0’ ere Cet. 

For fortune changed by your tardy change of temper might perhaps come 
with fresher [or gentler] breeze; but now it is still raging (lit. boiling). 

Soph. Oed. Col. 612: Ovnoxe 5€ miotis, BXacrdve 6 amorTia, | 
kal mvedua TavTov ovToT’ or’ ev avipacw | dirors BEBnKev ovTE pds 
WON TOKE. 


Faith dies, distrust springs up, and the wind is never the same between 
friends or between city and city. 


Tempted by the later use of zvedua in the sense of spirit and by 
the use of the English word “‘spirit”’ in the sense of disposition, one 
might be disposed to find in these passages some such meaning for 
mvedua. It should be observed, however, respecting Aesch. Suppl. 
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30, that the words are an apostrophe to the city, land, and water, 
the heavenly gods, and Jove, and that they are followed by an 
appeal to these same powers to send the “‘male-abounding insolent 
swarm” into the deep with their swift ships and there meet them 
with a furious whirlwind. The expression aidoiw mvebwat. xwpas 
probably means, therefore, either literally or figuratively, a favor- 
able breeze from the land. Similarly in Theb. 708 the author has 
in mind the figure of a gentle or favoring breeze, and in Soph. Oed. 
Col. he is describing the change that comes over everything by saying 
that the wind never blows twice the same way. These instances 
suffice to show that as early as Aeschylus wvedua, meaning wind, was 
used in figurative expressions referring to disposition, relationship, 
or destiny, but not that the word itself had acquired such a second- 
ary meaning. 

See other examples of mvedwa meaning wind in Aesch. Prom. 
1047; Suppl. 165, 175; Pers. 110; Soph. Aj. 558, 674; Trach. 146; 
Philoct. 639, 643, 1093; Elect. 564; Eurip. Helen. 406, 1663; Suppl. 
BEAM EN NUT. 206% CyGl..278; Lom 1507; Lhucyd,): 2°) 775 1,100; 
2. 84. 28, 32 (4veuos in immediate context is used in the same sense; 
cf. rvebpara avéuwy above in Herod., Aesch., and Eurip.); 2. 97. 13; 
PAG 2a AN 20095) (AN 200205 (ATIStOpR. “MG. AAT.) Pax 175; 
Ran. 1003; Nub. 164; Xen. Hellen. 6. 2. 27; Anab. 4. 5. 4 (follow- 
ing dveuos in the same sense); 6. 1. 14; 6. 2. 1; Cyneg. 8. 1. 4; 
Dem. 48. 24; 49. 8; 94. 5; 328. 10; Plato Phaedr. 255C; Cratyl. 
4i0B, C.; Phaedo 77E; Theaet. 152B; Tim. 43C; Legg. 747D; 
797E; Pol. 394D; 405D; 488D; 496D. Aristot. i. 1460. 29, 35; 
360b. 27; 3610. 13 passim; 3940. 10; ii. 9320. 29, 30, 32, et freg.* 

2. Air,or vaporous substance, tenuity rather than motion being 
the chief characteristic thought of. 

According to Aristot. (Phys. ix. 6, cited by Ritter and Preller, 
Hist. Phil. Graec., ed. ix. 75a) i. 2136. 22, the Pythagoreans 

«The notation of all references to Greek authors in this chapter is that of 
the editions listed in Liddell and Scott, except that references to Aristotle are to 
volumes, pages, columns, and lines of the Editio Borussica, Berlin, 1831; these are 
also indicated in the translation of Smith and Ross, Oxford, 1908-, and in the editions 
of the epi Yuxfs by E. Wallace, Cambridge, 1882, and R. D. Hicks, Cambridge, 1902. 


The lists make no claim to be complete; especially is no attempt made to give 
exhaustive lists for Plato and Aristotle. 
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applied the name zvevua to that which surrounds the heavens and 
from which the heavens derive their space, Kevov. 

eivar 6’ Efacay kal oi IIvOayopeor Kevdv, Kal érerorevat aiTo TH 
ov pav@ ek TOU amel pou TVELLATOS, WS avaTVéovTL Kal TO Kevov; cf. pseudo- 
Hippoc. ed. Littré, Vol. VI, p. 94, cited p. 80. 

In Plato Tim. 49C mvedua apparently means vapor; water is said 
by condensation to become earth and stone, and these latter in turn 
by melting and dissolution to become rvedua Kal anp, the air (dnp) 
again becoming, by being heated, fire. Aristotle uses rvedua in a 
similar sense, also associating it with dajp, in i. 387a, 24-30, but 
seems clearly to regard motion as the distinguishing quality of 
mvedua. Distinguishing things that can be volatilized from those 
which can be vaporized, he says, éori yap arpls 4 bd Oepuod Kavo- 
TLKOD €ls GeEpa Kal mvedua Exxprors EE Vypod drayTixy, but a little lower 
down, éort 6€ Tretia plots ovvexns emi pjKos dépos. Cf. also i. 3410. 
22f. éorTr yap 7 PAOE mvEevpaTos Enpov Céors. 

3. Breath of a living being, man or lower animal. ‘This usage 
occurs in Aeschylus, Euripides, Thucydides, Xenophon, Demos- 
thenes, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Aesch. Eumen. 568: knpvoce, xipvé, kal orparov Kkarevpyabod, | 
i 7’ ovv Siaropos Tupanvexn | cadmuyé Bporetov mvebuaros TAnpoupery | 
bréprovoy ynpuwa. Patverw oTpaTo. 

Proclaim, O herald, and call the people to order, and let the piercing 
Tuscan trumpet, filled with mortal breath, pour forth its thrilling voice to the 
multitude. 

Plato, Tim. 78A, B: ovria wey kal word bray eis airny éuréon 
oreye, Tvedua bE Kal TUP GuLKpOMEpeoTEpa SYTA THS aUTHS TvaTacEWS 
ov divarat. TovToLs oy KaTEXpHaaTo 6 Heds eis THY EK THS KOLALaS ert 
tas dréBas vdpelav, TAEyua €& depos Kal TUpds otoy of KUpTOL GUYUMNVa- 
pevos. 

When food and drink are put into it (the belly) it holds them, but air and 
fire being of finer particles than its own substance it cannot hold. ‘These ele- 
ments accordingly God used for sending moisture from the belly into the 
veins, weaving a basket-like network of air and fire. 

The mvedua cal wip of the first part of the passage is evidently 
synonymous with the a7jp xai wip of the latter part. But in the 
first instance rvedua is definitely thought of as taken into the body 
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by respiration, in the second instance déjp denotes the substance 
itself. Consistently with this distinction dp is constantly used in 
the ensuing context, which describes the construction of the body, 
but in 79B, when the subject of respiration is taken up for discus- 
sion, the use of rvedua is resumed and maintained, till in 79D refer- 
ence is again made to the network above mentioned, when djp is 
again used. 

Aristot. i. 4730. 3, 4: GAAG pny obd€ Tpodfs ye xapw brodnTTéov 
viveobar THY dvarvony, as TpEepouevov TH TrEbyaTL TOD évTds TUpds. 

But it must not be supposed that respiration is for the purpose of nourish- 
ment, as if the inner fire were fed by the breath. 


In Eurip. Troiad. 758, rve}ua, meaning breath, seems to be used 
figuratively for odor. In Eurip. Hipp. 1391, Oetov oduis mvedua 
signifies the odorous breath of the goddess.t | In Eurip. Phoen. 
787, the breath breathed through a tube is called Awrod mvebyara. 
Similarly in Eurip. Bacch. 128, @pvyiwy athav wvebpart, and in 
Elect. 749. In Soph. Fr. 13, &vOpwids éore mvedua Kal oKid yovor, 
the word zvedua clearly means air or breath as unsubstantial and 
perishable. 

Other examples of zvefua meaning breath are found in Aesch. 
Theb. 464; Eumen. 137; Eurip. [ph. in Taur. 1317; Hec. 567; 
Or. 277; Phoen. 851; Med. 1075, 1119; Hipp. 1391; Thucyd. 
2. 49. 23; Xen. Cyneg. 7, 3; Dem. 60. 24; Plato Tim. 79B, 91C; 
Phileb. 47A; Legg. 865B; Aristot. 1. 471@. 27; 4720. 35; 587¢. 4, 
Ge Oa bae27) O0OG: 13; Fiam. 3. 

Closely associated with the idea of breath, perhaps not in 
reality distinguished from it, is the idea of air as capable of being 
breathed in or out. 

Eurip. Hel. 867: as mvedua xafapov otpavod defapeba. 


That we may receive the pure air (breath ?) of heaven. 


Cf. Plato Tim. 66E; Phaedo 70A. 


1 Geiov dduqs wvetua: Kal yap év kakots 
Sv qoObunv cov Kavexovpicbny déuas- 
gor’ év rhrowor Tools? “Aprews bed. 
“‘O heavenly whiff of perfume. I am aware thou comest to bring me solace. For 
thou lightenest my pains. My patroness, the goddess Artemis, is here.” 


1U7¢ 
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Similarly, denoting air as necessary to life (yet not precisely the 
breath of life) the word occurs in 

Plato Tim. 77A: thy 6€ CwHv éy wupi Kal rvebpate ovvéBaey éf 
avarykns éxew air@ (i.e., re OvnTa Cww). 

And it is characteristic of the mortal animal that its life depends on 
(consists in?) fire and air. Cf. also Aristot. i. 394). 10 ff. 


In Plato Tim. 84D, E, wvedua seems to denote air in vari- 
ous parts of the body, being furnished to these parts by the 
lungs, which are designated as 6 rv mvevparwy To oopaTe 
Taplas. 

4. In a comparatively few passages, yet these scattered over a 
considerable period of time, zvedua has a distinctly vital sense, 
signifying breath of life (loss of which is death), or life, or even 
more generally the primeval principle or basis of life. In the 
latter case we may perhaps translate it by the English word 
“spirit,” though it must be remembered that the Greek word 
remains unchanged and that this change of translation may 
exaggerate the change of thought in Greek. The transition of 
usage from the non-vital to the vital sense is perhaps illustrated 
by a passage in Aeschylus in which the expression wvedua Biov 
occurs. 

Aesch. Pers. 507: mtmrov 8’ én’ &ddpovow* edrvxis 5€ Tor | Sorts 
TaXLOTA TEDW’ aréppnéer Biov. 

And they fell upon one another, and happy he who most quickly broke off 
the thread (lit. breath) of life. 


But in the same period we find zvefua without Giov, having the 
same meaning. 

Aesch. Theb. 981: ow6eis 6€ rvedy’ amwrecer. 

But after having been saved he lost his life. 


Eurip. Or. 864: Ney’, & yeparé, TOTEpa Aevoiuw xeEpl | 7 5a ordnpov 
Tvevm’ aToppHnéal pe Oe. 

Tell me, old man, whether by hand raised to stone or by sword I must die 
(lit. break off breath). See also Eurip. Troiad. 756, 785; Hec. 571. 


Of peculiar interest are two fragments from Epicharmus, a 
contemporary of Sophocles, or, as is more probably the case, one 
passage diversely quoted: 
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126: Luvexpidn kat duexpi9n xawprdev obey HOE Tar, | ya wer 
eis yav, wvedua 6’ dvw- ri T@vde XaXeTOV; OvdE Ev. 

Joined it was, is now dissevered and is gone again whence it came; earth 
to earth, and spirit above. What difficulty does this occasion? Surely none. 
(Ahrens, De Dialecto Dorica, Il, 457; Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 


I, 122, quoted from Plutarch Cons. ad Apoll. 15.) 

146: EioeBis vow meduxas ob maBors x’ ovdev Kaxdv | katbavevr’ 
dvw TO mvedua Siapeve? kat’ ovpavov. (Ahrens, op. cit., p. 460; Diels, 
op. cit., p. 124, quoted from Clemens Alexandrinus Sir., iv, 170. 

If with pious mind thou shouldst live, thou wouldst suffer no ill at death. 
Above the spirit will continue to exist in heaven. 

In view of these quotations from Epicharmus, the former of 
which is probably nearer to the original than the latter (cf. p. 77), 
it is not strange to read the following in Euripides: 

Suppl. 531-36: édoar’ bn yn xadvdOjvar vexpots. | dBev 8’ éxac- 
tov és 70 o@y’ [Mss L and P read ¢as| adixero, | évratOa arqnbe, 
Tvedua pev tpds aldepa, | TocQua 0 és yiv- ore yap Kexrhueba | huérepov 
abrd, TAY évoixfoa Biov, | kawera Tiv OpéPacav aro det NaGety. 





Suffer now the dead to be hidden in the earth, and whence each part 
came into the body [or, into the light] thither it departs, spirit to air, and the 
body into the earth. For we do not at all possess it as our own, except to live 
in for a lifetime, and then the earth that nourished it must receive it. 


But Stobaeus (Ecl. IV, 55. 3) ascribes these lines to Moschion, a 
writer of the second century A.D., and modern editors such as 
Kirchhoff and Nauck (cited by Paley with apparent approval) so 
far agree at least as not to ascribe them to Euripides.” 

If we may trust the testimony of Diogenes Laertius, writing 
in the second or third century A.D., concerning the views of a 
philosopher of the sixth century B.c., a century before Sophocles 

1 Cf. Eccles. 12:7: “The dust shall return to earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return to God who gave it.” Cf. also Job 34:14; Gen. 2:7. 


2 In the traditional text of Phocylides, lines 106-8 (Bergk, Poetae lyrici Graecae, 
II, 450ff.), occur the following sentences, mvefua ydp éore Geod xpHots Ovnrotor 
kal eik@y: oGua yap éx yalns éxouev kareita mpods ad yqv Avduevor Kbvis éopév, dnp o? 
dva mvetua dédexrat, which, with their most interesting context, would be of capital 
importance for our purpose, if they were really from Phocylides (sixth century B.c.). 
But the poem is now universally admitted to be a forgery and is assigned by Bernays 
(see Christ, Gesch. der gr. Lit., 4th ed., p. 134) to an Alexandrian Jew writing some- 
time between the second century B.c. and the middle of the first century A.D. 
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wrote, Xenophanes declared that the soul was mvetyua.t But lack- 
ing the full context of Xenophanes’ statement, or other evi- 
dence by which to interpret it exactly, we cannot tell precisely 
what he meant by zvedua as a predicate of Yux7. The preceding 
statement, ‘“‘everything that comes into being is perishable,” taken 
with the contemporary evidence as to the use of rvetua, leads one 
to suspect that by wvedua he meant breath, or air, and that the 
statement should be understood to mean that Xenophanes, as 
against the views of his predecessors, who maintained that the 
Yux7n lives after death as a shade, was the first to affirm that 
everything that comes into being is also subject to extinction, 
and that under this general law the soul also is but breath or 
air. If this is the meaning of the passage it is evident that mvetyua 
does not here mean a (living) spirit or (living) soul-stuff, but 
belongs under 3 above (cf. Soph. Fr. 13 cited p. 17), and that, if the 
statement of Diogenes about Xenophanes is correct, it had not yet 
in the sixth century B.c. acquired the former meaning.? Apparently, 
however, we find in Xenophanes the first definite traces of that 
association of rvedua and Yvx7 which was destined to play so large 
a part in the subsequent history of the two words. 

To Anaximenes, a contemporary of Xenophanes, Plutarch 
ascribes the words: 

otov 4 Wuxn, dnoty, H huerépa ap ovoa avyKpaTeEl Nuas, Kal Odo 
TOV KOOMOV TVEDUA Kal dnp TEpLexeL.3 

As our souls, being air, control us, so wind(?) and air encompass the 
whole world. 

tDiog. Laert. ix. 2. 3: mp@ros 7’ amepyvato brit way 76 yivduevov Pbaprdv éort, 
kal 7 Wuxn mvedua. 

2 Between this statement and that of Siebeck, Geschichte der Psychologie, II, 132, 
that air in motion (7vejua?) was from very early times regarded by the Greeks as 
more than a blind mechanical power, and the breath as life-giving, there is no 
necessary conflict. The latter conception, so obviously suggested by experience, 
would naturally precede the conception of the rvedua as itself alive, either a spirit or 
spirit-substance possessing life (cf. the passage from Epicharmus); and between the 
two there might easily arise the thought, apparently expressed by Xenophanes, that 
the Yvx% is mvedua, breath or air, life-giving indeed, but not living, and hence the 


Yux7 perishable, how he does not expressly say, but doubtless through the departure 
of the 7vedua from the body and its return to the general mass of unconscious air. 

3 Plac. Phil. i. 3. Of course rvedua was not the only term which the ancient 
Greeks used to describe the quality or nature of the yvx7. Both before and after 
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While wvetua is not here predicated of 4 ~ux7, yet it is evident 
that wvedua and dyp are nearly synonymous terms, and the parallel- 
ism of the two clauses, together with the affirmation that the yuyy 
is anp, throws some light upon the question what other writers 
mean when they say that the Yux7 is mvedua. 

Aristotle has certain usages which are apparently peculiar to 
him, and which demand attention in this connection. He uses the 
expression obu¢urov mvedua to denote air that belongs in, apparently 
is born in, the body as distinguished from that which is inhaled. 
He ascribes to it various functions in the body, such as smell, 
motion, hearing, and cooling. Thus in i. 659), 17-19, speaking of 
animals that have no nostrils, he says: 

Ta 0’ &ytoua bia Tov brofwpatos aicbavovrar T&Y dour, Kal TayTA 
T® ouppiTY TrebuaTL TOD GwpyaTos waTEp KLVElTAL* TOTO 8’ UTapxe 
goloe Tact Kal ov OUpabey éreioakrov ect. 

And the insects detect odors through the hypozome, and all (animals not 
having nostrils) possess the power of smell, as of motion, by virtue of the 
inborn air of the body; and this belongs to all by nature, and is not brought 
in from outside. 

So also in i. 669a. 1, distinguishing animals that have lungs and 
those that have not, and the different ways in which they are 
“‘cooled,’’ whether by water or air, he says: 

Ta O€ un Evatwa Kal TH ovedi’Tw mvevpare Svvarar Katawvyxeuv. 


And the non-sanguineous animals by the inborn air are able to be cooled. 


But in i. 7430. 37 ff., speaking of animals in general, he says: 

GAG TO pev THS adjs Kai yeloews EevOUs EoTL_W GOua 7} TOU GwpaTos 
Te Tov Cwwv, % 8’ bodpyots Kal  aKor) TOpoL GUVaTTOVTES Tpds TOV 
aépa Tov Bipabev, tANpPELS GUUUTOU TYEbLATOS. 


But while the [sense-organ] of touch and taste is simply the body or some 
part of the body of animals, those of smell and hearing are passages connecting 
with the outer air and full of inborn air. 


Xenophanes there was the view that the soul was fire, the two conceptions, however, 
not being sharply antagonistic, rip being in some cases at least thought of as trans- 
mutable into 7vedua, and in others it being affirmed that the ~ux7 was mvedua Gepudy, 
The full discussion of this matter, fundamental for the history of psychology, would 
carry us too far afield from our lexicographical study. But see Siebeck, Geschichte der 
Psychologie, 1, 43 ff.; Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 243. 
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Again in 7410. 37 ff., speaking of the development of offspring 
of animals, he says: 

duopiferar 6€ Ta pepn TaV Cwwv mrebuaTt, ov mévToL OTE TH THS 
vevvovons oie T@ aiTod, KaDameEp TIVés TOY hvotKdy daciv. 

And the parts of animals are differentiated by zvedya, not however by 
either that of the mother or that of the offspring itself, as some physicists say. 


Then follows an argument from the case of animals produced from 
an egg, and from the fact that viviparous animals do not breathe 
till the lungs are produced. Jaeger’ argues that though ciydutov 
is omitted, it is the ciudurov rvedua that is referred to, and that it 
is this which, according to Aristotle, differentiates animate beings 
from inanimate things. This is not impossible, but neither is vital 
power distinctly ascribed to ciydurov wvedua, nor is it definitely 
attributed to plants, so far as the present study has discovered. 

In the Ilepi Kocyuou, however, there occurs a passage in which 
mvevua seems clearly to bear a vital sense: 

i. 3940: éx 6€ ths Enpas bro Woxous pev wWabelons ore pEty avEuos 
éyevero’ ovdey yap éoTw ovTos TAY aNp Tons Péwy Kal GPpoos’ OoTLS 
dua Kal rvedua Néyerar. A€yerar 6€ Kal ETépws TvEedUa 7H TE €v HuToOts Kal 
Twos Kal bud TavTwY SunKovoa Eupuxes TE Kal Youlwos ovola, TEpl 7s VoV 
every ovK dvayKatov. 

But from the dry (air ?), when it is impinged upon by the cold so that it 
flows, wind arises. For this is nothing but a large amount of air, flowing and 
massed together; and it is also called zvedua. But in another sense the word 
avevpa is applied to the substance which is in both plants and animals and 
permeates all and is both living and generative—concerning which it is not 
necessary to speak at this time. 


One might be disposed to think that Aristotle is here speaking 
of the ciudurov rvedua to which he ascribes so important functions, 
but the oiudurov rvevua is apparently limited to animals, while the 
avedua of which he is here speaking is in both plants and animals; 
if indeed it does not permeate all things. It seems clear therefore 
that he is here using zvedua in the sense of a universal principle of 
life, if not even of existence.” 


t“T)as Pneuma in Lykeion,” in Hermes, XX XVIII, 43 ff. 


2 Sextus Empiricus, writing in the third century A.D., ascribes to the followers of 
Pythagoras and Empedocles the doctrine that there is one spirit (wvedua) which 
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From this evidence, though somewhat scanty and not altogether 
clear, it nevertheless appears that from the sixth century B.c. rvedua 
was predicated of the soul, and that from the time of Sophocles at 
least the idea of life was associated with the term. In Epicharmus 
it seems to denote soul-substance, that of which all souls are com- 
posed, from which they are all taken, and to which they all return, 
and in Aristotle’s time the notion appears to have been so expanded 
that rvedua signified the basis of all life, whether of plants or animals. 

It should be observed, however, that in none of the passages 
cited is the term individualized, so as to denote the soul of the indi- 
vidual, nor do the affirmations made concerning it involve the 
assertion of individual immortality... The conception of a soul- 
substance out of which souls are made does not indeed exclude per- 
sonal immortality; but the affirmation that at death it returns to the 
ether or whence it came is not naturally associated with a belief in 
personal immortality. That Sophocles and Euripides should use 
the expression tvedua admoppnéa for death is not surprising, for 
here zvedua means only breath [of life]. Weare nearer to an asser- 
tion of the personal immortality of the wvedua in the statement 
ascribed to Epicharmus (p. 19) that the pious man has nothing 
to fear because his spirit will abide in heaven; but in its 
original form the passage probably refers to reabsorption in 
the universal rvedua. It is at any rate significant that Plato and 
Xenophon, who speak definitely of the immortality of the soul (see 
below under Yvx7), seem never to have used mveua as it is employed 
in these passages from Epicharmus and Sophocles, and that it is in 


permeates the whole world like a soul and unites us to the irrational animals (év yap 
Urdpxev mvevua TO dia mavTds TOU Kdopuou SinKov WuxXs Tpbtov TO Kal évody Huds pds 
éxetva. Diels, Vorsokrat., I, 275, B 136). If this view really belonged to Pythagoras 
and Empedocles themselves, it would be an anticipation even of the view which, 
according to Aristotle, was held in his time. But, in view of the uncertainty as to 
the persons referred to as the followers of Pythagoras and Empedocles, it is necessary 
to treat the passage along with other post-Christian testimony. Cf. pp. 130, 139f. 


tEven in the Potidaea inscription quoted on p. 30, in which the individualizing 
yYvux7 is used, it is affirmed, not that the Yuvx7 lives as such after death, but that the ether 
receives it. Cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, II, 84: “‘What was called in question 
[by Epicharmus and Euripides] was the personal, not the conscious, survival of the 
soul; for the ether, or heavenly substance, was conceived as the vehicle of a world- 
soul identified with the supreme deity.’’ 
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Aristotle, who distinctly rejects the idea of the immortality of the 
individual soul, that the usage reappears, though, to be sure, modified 
by Aristotle’s notion of life as common to plants and animals. Itis 
indeed not wholly clear, nor is it, for our present purpose, of any 
great significance whether in the obiter dictum quoted from Aristotle 
he meant for himself to affirm the existence of such a universal life- 
substance or only to say that the word was used by some of his 
contemporaries in this sense. What is of importance is that in the 
time of Aristotle rvedua had not yet come to mean a spirit, the 
immaterial element of an embodied being, or an unembodied per- 
son, but that it had for some two centuries been used to mean spirit 
in a non-individualized sense constituting or proceeding from a sort 
of reservoir of soul-substance or life-principle. From the quotation 
of Clement of Alexandria from Epicharmus we might infer that 
this soul-material present in an individual about to surrender it in 
death might be called 76 wvedua, but the presence of the article is 
probably due to Clement rather than to Epicharmus, and in any 
case the individual human spirit conceived of as the seat and organ 
of psychic activities was apparently never so spoken of. 


II, wWYxH 


Wvx7 is throughout the history of its use in extant Greek writers 
prevailingly a vital term, i.e., a word carrying with it the idea of 
life, and, until Aristotle (who applies the term to plants), life involv- 
ing some measure of consciousness or possibility of consciousness. 
It is found, moreover, even in Homer, both in the more abstract 
sense of life-principle, the loss of which is death, and of soul as a 
conscious entity existing after death. It is evident, therefore, that 
in the earliest extant literature we are already at an advanced stage 
in the development of the usage of the word. We cannot, accord- 
ingly, reason as if the Homeric usages were the original sources from 
which all others were developed. Later usages may have their 
roots in usage antecedent to Homer or may have arisen from the 


* Completeness of treatment would require a discussion of the usage of the Socratic 
schools. See Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools; Mullach, Fragmenta Philoso- 
phorum Graecorum; Diogenes Laertius, Book ii and Book vi. Inasmuch, however, as 
these schools were largely absorbed either in Epicureanism or Stoicism, and such 
influence as they had upon later thought was exerted through these latter schools, in 
the interest of brevity completeness is sacrificed. 
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influence of usages first developed in other words. For example, 
yvx meaning soul as the seat of emotions does not appear in Homer. 
But 6vyué6s, which Homer uses to express this idea, also means, as 
Yuxn does, life, the loss of which is death. The usage of Yux7 mean- 
ing soul as the seat of emotion may have therefore existed in 
Homeric times, though for some reason excluded from Homer by 
Ouuos; or in post-Homeric times it may have passed over to yux7 
from Ovués, which was already a synonym of Yvx7 in the meaning 
“‘Tife.”’ 

Tabulating meanings not wholly on a chronological basis, but 
guided partly by kinship in meaning, we have the following exhibit 
of usage: 

1. Life, loss of which is death, sometimes of lower animals, but 
usually of men: common from Homer to Xenophon. 

Hom. II. xi. 334: rods wév Tvdetdns dovpuxderros Aroundns | Gupod 
Kal Wuxns Kexada@y kduTa TebxE’ amnupa. 

The son of Tydeus, Diomedes, spearman renowned, having deprived them 
of soul and life, took away their glorious armor. 


Herod. 3. 130: €deyov mpos Tas yuvatkas ws Baoidét ovros ein ds 
THY WuxnV aT édwKeE. 

And they said to the women that this was the man who had restored to 
the king his life. 


Xen. Cyr. 4. 4. 10: viv re Ore éeifecbe, Tas Puxas TwepiToinoacbe. 


Because you have now submitted you have saved your lives. 


See also Eurip. Troiad. 1213-15: viv 6€ a’ 7 Oeoaruyis | apetdeb? 
‘Edévn, mpos 6& kal Puxiv ober | exrewe, kai avr’ olxov éarwdecev. 

And now heaven-detested Helen has bereft thee, and besides taken away 
(lit. killed) thy life, and destroyed all thy house. Cf. also Aristoph. Thesmoph. 
864: poxait ... . eavor. 

By metonymy, Yvx7 is used for the joy of life, or, more inclu- 
sively, for all the possibilities of good associated with the fact of 
living. 

Eurip. Med. 226: éuol 8’ deXrrov tpayyua Tpoorecdy TH5¢ | Puxiy 
dépOapk’* otxouar 6é Kai Biov | xapwv pebeica KarOavely xpntw, Pidar. 

And this unexpected event befalling me has ruined my life. I am going, 
and having given up the joy of living, I wish to die, my friends. Cf. Mark 8: 35. 
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Similarly, but with a double metonymy, ~vx7, meaning the 
source of the joy of life, occurs in Euripides: 

Eurip. Androm. 419: maou 8’ avOpwrots ap’ qv | Pux7 TéKr’. 

And to all men, then, their children were their life. Cf. also 
Hes. Op. 684. 

In certain passages in Homer (JI. v. 696) the expression, €Au7e 
yvxn, which elsewhere means to die (Od. xiv. 134; xviii. 91), or 
ux éxamvocev (Il. xxii. 467), is used of one who faints or falls 
into a swoon. Here is perhaps an approach to the meaning of soul 
as the seat of consciousness. Yet probably in the thought of the 
writer Yvx7 meant life, and the thought as expressed is that his life 
left him (for a time). 

Other examples of Yvx7 meaning life occur in Hom. JI. v. 296; 
Vill-T22,) 315; Ax-)222.)A00 3X1. 7035 *AVG1os XV AGa, SOG, xa, 
TODS 257/325 (2283 RIV AEOS 754s) Od. 1. is aoa MS OCG aes 
523; xix.,426) (Of an animal): xxi.\154, 070; “Xxily 245.4445) Pind. 
Nem. 1. 47 (of an animal); Pyth. 3. 101; Ol. 8. 39 (of an animal); 
Aesch. Agam. 965 (938), 1457, 1466, 1545; Huwmen. 115; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 94, 894; Oed. Col. 1326; Antig. 559; Elect. 786, 1492; 
Av. 5270,  EMrip., He. 22, 176,182; |Orest:'043) 845.) TOZA. 1203, 
1171, 1517; Phoen. 1005 (998), 1234 (1228), 1291; Med. 968; Alc.301, 
Fos 7G) Res. TO3°)  rolad. 1135: Merde. 15,207, 530°\ler. Luar. 
1146; Ion 1499; Hipp. 440, 726; Aristoph. Acharn. 357; Vesp. 375; 
Nuabinne. 710; \ fax 1301; Anupnorris. 15; Werod, 1. /24;/2..534> 
71263) PAUCVA Tt 20.1220" OSes Men Uliyy ia rca Oi A varies 
4.6.4; Her. 4.9; Eq. Mag.1.19. I have observed no examples 
of this usage in Plato or Aristotle, both writers usually employing 
the word in the meaning ‘‘soul”’ indicated below under 3. But it 
would be hazardous to say that no instance of the meaning “‘life”’ 
occurs. 

2. A shade, the soul of man existing after death, or departing 
from the body in death. This usage, appearing in Homer, clearly 
implies the thought of the Yvx7 as existent in the body; since other- 
wise it could not depart from the body and exist separately. Yet 
instances of the term Wux7 definitely denoting an entity existing in 
the body in life do not appear, unless they be found in the passages 
cited above referring to fainting or J]. ix. 408, cited below. As 
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denoting a “‘shade’”’ Yux7 occurs in Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 

Hom. II. i. 3: Mijvw dese, Gea, TnAniddew ’Axudfjos | obAouevny, 7} 
uupl’ ’Axarots aye’ €nxev, | roAdas 8’ idBiwous Yuxas “Aid. tpotawper | 
Hpwwyv, abrods 5¢ EAwpra TedxE KivEcoLy | olwvotci Te daira. 

Sing, goddess, the destructive wrath of Achilles, son of Peleus, which 
brought upon the Achaeans innumerable woes, and sent to Hades many strong 


souls of heroes, and gave them [their bodies] a prey to dogs and a feast for 
birds of prey. Cf. Od. x. 560; xi. 65; Jl. xvi. 856. 


Hom. Od. xi. 205: ‘Qs gar’, airap éyw vy’ Bedov dpeot pepunpi- 
Eas | untpos éuns Wuxnv édéev KatareOynxvins. | rpls wey epwpynOnr, 
éhéew TE we Ouuds avwye, | Tpls 6€ wou ex XELpav oKin eikehov 7 Kal 
évelpw | érrar’. 

So she spoke, and I anxious in my heart desired to seize the spirit of 
my dead mother. Thrice indeed I sprang toward her, and my soul impelled 


me to seize her, but thrice she escaped out of my hands like a shadow or a 
dream. See also J]. xxiii. 65, 72, 100, 104, 106; Od. xi. 150, 222, 471. 


Soph. Oed. Col. 999: rovaita pévror xabrds elcéBnv Kaka, | Pedy 
dyovtrwy’ ois yw ovdé Tv Tarpos Wuxnv | av otpar fGoav dvrevrety 
éuol. 

Into such ills I myself entered, the gods leading; which statement of mine 
I believe not even the spirit of my father, if he were alive, would deny. 


The close relationship between the two meanings “‘life’ and 
“shade”’ is illustrated in the following passage: 

Hom. J]. ix. 408: dvdpds 6¢ Yuy7 wadw édOety ore Neto | ot8’ 
€XETN, Eel GP Kev GuElWerar EpKos GdOYT WY. 

But a man’s life (soul ?) comes back again neither by seizure nor by force 


when once it has passed beyond his teeth. Cf. also J/. xxi. 569; Pind. Isth. 
i. 68; Soph. Antig. 559. 


Other examples of yvx7n denoting a shade are found in Hom. 
RUE COSAL MILD ARO nA AAS VIO OIG: XK. 2023) XxIN. (65) 72. 2200 
Od. X. 492, 530, 505; Xi. 37, 51, 84, 90, 141, 165, 385, 387, 467, 538, 
BATRA S GOA. 5079) ee Sr a 98 Avi LT I4,) 15, 20/23), 25 (Teo! 
102, 105, 120, 191; Pind. Nem. 8, 44; Pyth. 4.159; 11. 21; Aesch. 
Pers. 630; Agam. 1545; Soph. Oed. Col. 999; Eurip. Hec. 87; 
Aristoph. Av. 1557; Pax 829. 
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3. Soul, as a constituent element of man’s nature, the seat of 
emotions of all kinds; from Sophocles on, the human mind in the 
large sense of the word as the seat of emotions, will, thought, and 
character. So used in Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Isocrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. 

Pind. Nem. 9. 39: matpo 6& Bovdedoar ovou | taprodiov vedédav 
Tpevar Tort duopevewy avbp&y arixas | xepal kal oye Suvarol. 

But there are few who are able with hands and soul to turn back the 
cloud of impending war against the ranks of the enemy. 


Soph. Antig. 176: aunxavoy 6& ravrds avdpos éxuwabety | Yuxny te 
Kal @povnwa Kal yvouny. 
But it is impossible to learn fully every man’s soul and mind and judgment. 


Aristoph. Acharn. 375: T&v 7’ ad yepovrwy otda Tas Wuxas Ort | 
ovdév BAérovow GAO TARY WHdnoakeir. 


And I know again the minds of the elders, that they care for nothing but 
to annoy by their vote. 


See other examples in Eurip. Jon 1170: ws 6’ érAnpwn oreyn, | 
orepavoior Koounbevtes, evoxOov Bopas | Puxiv érAjpovr. 

But when the tent was filled, adorned with crowns, they filled their soul 
with abundant food: 


Xen. Cyr. 1. 2. 1: eidos wey KadALoTos Wuxnv 6€ ditavOpwrdratos 
Kal didouabéaratos Kal diAoTLuoraTos. 


Most beautiful in appearance, and in soul most humane, most eager for 
learning, and most ambitious. 


Isocr. 1C: Ta wey yap cwyaTa Tots cuuMEeTpoLs TOvoLs, H OE Wux7 
Tots oTovdatots NOvots abseaAar TEéMuKE. 


For bodies grow by moderate labor, but the soul by excellent words. Cf. 
also 2C and 4A. 


By metonymy yvx7 is used for the state or experience of the 
soul.* 


* Xenophon puts into the mouth of Araspes the opinion that there are two souls 
in man, one good, one evil. 

Cyr. 6. 1. 41: dbo yap, pn, & Kope, capds exw puxds viv rotro wepidocbpyka 
peta TOD ddlkov cogictod To “Epwros. ov yap 5h pula ye otoa dua ayaby Té éort Kal 
kaky, 00d’ dua Kad@v Te kal aloxp&v epywy épa, cal ravra dua Bovderal Te kai ov Bov- 
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Dem. 842. 15: TW’ olec8’ abrnv Yuxny Eee ; 
What state of mind do you think she will be in? 


Other examples of yux7 used to denote the soul or mind of man 
occur in Pind. Ol. 2. 70; Pyth. 3. 41, 61; 4.122; Nem. 9. 32; Isth. 
3. 71; Aesch. Coeph. 275; Prom. 693; .Pers. 28, 442, 841; Soph. 
Theb. 1034; Oed. Tyr. 64, 666, 727; Antig. 176, 227, 317; At. 559, 
1361; Elect. 219, 903, 1127; Philoct. 55, 1014; Trach. 1260; Eurip. 
Hec. 580; Elect. 208, 297; Orest. 525; Med. 474; Hipp. 160, 255, 
To00; ) Aicie7;) Lrovad. 1071; Herach. 174; Suppl. 1103; Her. 
Fur. 626; Aristoph. Vesp. 380, 756; Acharn. 375, 393; Pax 675, 
1068; Nub. 94, 319, 413, 420, 1049; Ran. 1334, 1468; Hipp. 457, 
482; Lycist. 960; Orn. 466; Plut. 524; Herod. 3. 14, 108 (of ani- 
mals); 5.124; Thucyd. 2.40; Isoc.17B; Xen. An. 7.7, 43; Econ. 
TGs 20.255 Hellen. 34,1203 | Cyr.’ 1.2.10 \ tO; 1. anos 
PERE See Oo Gh AM Th 25. Wn ats OL 2A ES 2838s Ou ak 2Or 
Sra | Mem NL! 2.55) 3u Bi. TOS fag.) 15.5 1 (of an animal). 

4. By natural metonymy, the vital or conscious element in 
man standing for the man himself, Yvx7 is used with the meaning 
“person.’”’ So in Sophocles, Euripides, Xenophon, and Plato. 

Soph. Oed. Col. 499: apxely yap oiuar kavTi prpiwy piav | puxiv 
Tad’ éxrivovaoar, Hv edvous Tapy. 

For I suppose that one soul expiating these things would suffice for ten 
thousand, if it were present with good intent. See also Soph. Az.154; Oed. Col. 


499; Philoct. 712; Eurip. Phoen. 1305; Med. 247; Hipp. 259; Xen. Cyr. 
7.3.8; Plat. Rep. 491E, 406 B. 


5. Quite by itself is Aristotle’s use of Yuxy denoting the principle 
of life or intelligence in the lower animals, plants, and the uni- 
verse. Aristot. i. 411). See fuller discussion and other examples 
of Aristotle’s usage on pp. 43 ff. 

Concerning the essential qualities of the yvx7, and, in particular, 
the possibility and nature of its existence apart from the body, 
there was much difference of opinion among the Greeks which 


Nerar mparrecv, Ada SHrov Sri Sto éordv Wuxd, kal bray wev | ayadh KpaTry Ta Kara 
mparrerat, bray d€ h Tovnpd, Ta aloxpa émixerpetrat. 

But this is evidently to be taken, not as a philosophic statement, but as a descrip- 
tion in popular language of the fact familiar in every man’s experience of the existence 
of strongly conflicting impulses in the soul. 
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cannot be fully reflected in a tabular analysis of meanings. Though 
from Homer down there is clear evidence of the belief that the yux7 
survives the death of the body, yet definite affirmations that the 
Yuxn, which in the period of bodily life is the seat of consciousness, 
mentality, and feeling, lives after death, retaining its individuality, 
apparently occur in Greek writers first in the fifth century; and in 
the same period we find evidence of the notion that in surviving 
death the soul also lost its individuality, becoming absorbed in a 
larger entity. Pindar seems indeed to deny immortality altogether: 

Pyth. 3.61: pn, dita puxa, Blov abavarovr | oredbe, Tay 5’ Eurtpak- 
Tov avTAe waxavar. 

Crave not, my soul, immortal life, but make the most of things within 
your power. 


But the context shows that he is speaking here of the unending 
continuance of the present life, and in Ol. 2 he indicates clearly that 
he believed in a life after death in which men were rewarded for the 
good or evil done in this life. In a memorial inscription to those 
who fell at Potidaea, presumably a half-century or so later than 
Pindar, occur the following words:* 

Aidnp mew dovxas bredéxoato, cw[uata 5é xOwv] |... . watdes 
’"AOnvaiwy davxas 6’ avrippolra betes] | a[AN]axoavr’ aperny Kal 
rart[pld’] edkdiacav. 

Then the air received their souls, the earth their bodies . . . . Athenian 
youths sacrificing their souls [lives?], exchanged them for virtue and glorified 
their country. 


The language reminds us at once of the words of Epicharmus 
(p. 19). It is significant both that, while there wvebua is used, 
here we have Yvx7, and, on the other hand, that despite this 
difference this passage no more than the others implies personal 
immortality.’ 

Herodotus, writing only a few years before Potidaea, ascribes to 
the Egyptians the origination of the belief in the immortality of the 
soul and the transmigration of the soul. Apparently he distin- 


* Hicks and Hill, Historical Inscriptions, p. 94; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, II, 84. 
2 Cf. on the former point what is said above on pp. 23 f. concerning the relation 
between 7vedua and yvx7%, and on the latter the quotation from Gomperz in footnote, 
pe 28% 
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guished between the immortality of the soul and the shadowy kind 
of existence which Homer ascribes to the dead, perhaps also between 
immortality and reabsorption; unless indeed he was thinking chiefly 
or exclusively of the belief in transmigration as.that for the origina- 
tion of which the Egyptians were responsible." 

Herod. 2. 123: mp@ro dé xal rovde tov Noyor Atyirruoi e€iot ot 
eiovres, ws avOpwrou Wux7 aBavaros €aTL, TOD GwWuaTos OE KaTaPbivovTos 
és GAO Cqov aiel yuvduevov éodverat, éweay OE TavTA TEPLEAO TA XEP- 
gaia Kal Ta Oadaoota Kal Ta TeETELVa, adris és aVOpwrOV Gua YLVO- 
pevov éeodvvey. 

And the Egyptians were also the first to affirm that the human soul is 
immortal, and when the body dies it always passes into another animal which 


is at the moment being born, and so goes the round of all the land and water 
animals and the birds, and again enters the body of a man that is being born. 


Xenophon ascribes to Cyrus a not altogether unwavering belief 
in the continued existence and consciousness of the soul after death. 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 7. 17 ffi: od yap dynrov rotrTo ye cadds doxetre 
9 la e > \ ww > Wee Se: > A Cot) , , Ud 
eldevar ws ovder Ere eye Egoual, érelday TOV avOpwrivou Biov TeMevTHTW* 
ovdeé yap viv To THY Yy’ euny WuxIVY éwpGTe, GAN’ ots duerparrero, 
TOUTOLS AUTHY WS OvTAaY KaTEmPwpaTe. Tas b€ TAY AdiKa TafovTay WuXaS 
7 U eo A i lal i 3 If ev 
olmrw KaTevonaaTe olovs wey POBous Tots uLrarmovors éuBaddovowy, oiovs 
6é tadapvatous Tots dvociows ériTeuTovat; Tors bé POipévors TAS TLULAS 
Stapeévery Ere Gy Soxelre, el undevos aitav ai Wvxal Kipiar joav; ovTor 
eywrye, © Taides, ovbE TOUTO TwToTE ErElcOnY ws H WX] Ews pEV ay ev 
a > Wie A an e 
Oyntw compare n, &y, Orav 6& TobTov araddayn, TEOVNKEV. Ope yap drt 
€ 3 a 2 an 
Kal Ta OvnTa cwuata, doov ay év avrots xpovoy n } WuxXH, [avTa 
, > , e A wv e y bd \ an ” 
TApexXeTar. ovde ye Orws Adpwr eoTar  WuxH, Ererdav Tov aAppovos 
gwpatos Oixa yerntat, ovde TOUTO TémELTUaL* GAN’ Stay AkKpaTos Kal 
KaBapds 6 voids éxxpiOy, Tore Kal poviuwrarov eixds atrov eivat. 
diadvowevou b€ avOpwrov S7AG éoTiv Exacta aTLovTAa pds TO GuopuAOY 
wAny THs WuxAs: atrn 6€ worn ore Tapotoa ovTE ATLOVTA OparaL. 
3 Va d wv tA 3 , A Lal t) , i 3 , > 
évvonaate 6’, pn, OTe eyyuTEpov pev TAV avOpwrivwy Pavatw ovdey éoTiv 
ee . e A ow SF , A t U , , A 
imvov’ 4 6€ Tov avOpwrov Wux} TOTE SHTov PevcoTaTyn KaTadaiverat, Kal 
TOTE TL TOV MEANOVTWY TpOOpA’ TOTE Yap, WS EoiKe, adLTTA édEv- 
Oepodrar. el pev ovv oTws Exe Tadra waTep Eyw oloua Kal H Yvxr 


tPaus., iv. 32. 4, says that the first people that he knows of who asserted 
that there is an immortal soul of man were the Chaldeans and the Indian magicians. 
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KaTadeiTer TO o@ma, kal THY eunv Wuxnv KaTardobuevor Trovetre & ey 
déouar et d€ uy oTws, GAAA pévovca H WUX] ev TW TWpATL TUVATO- 
OvnoKe, ad\AG Beovs ye Tovs del OvTas Kal wavT’ EhopavTas kal wavTa 
duvapeévous, ot kal THvdE THY TV Owy Tak GUVEexOVoLW aTpPLBA Kal 
bd U \ > , \ e A If \ , LJ Ul 
aynparov Kal dvayaprnrov Kal vro KadXous Kal peyeous abinynTor, 
’ ’ , Teh s) \ \ Qh ee. , D 
Tovtous PoBovmevor not’ aceBes pndey unde avoc.ov wnTE Toinonre 
unre Bovdelonre. 


For you surely do not suppose that you know that I shall no longer exist 
when I end my human life. For not even now have you seen my soul, but 
from what it did have inferred its existence. And have you never observed 
respecting the souls of those who have died unjustly, what fears they create in 
their murderers and what avengers they send on the impious? And do you 
think that honors would still continue to the dead if their souls had power over 
nothing? For my part, my sons, I have never been convinced that the soul 
lives only so long as it is ina mortal body, and when it is separated from it it is 
dead. For I see that the soul keeps the mortal bodies alive so long as it is in 
them. Nor am I convinced how the soul will be without sense when it is 
separated from the senseless body; but it is probable that when the mind 
[6 vovs], unmixed and pure, is separated [from the body], then it will be most 
intelligent. But when a man dies, every part is clearly seen going to that 
which it is like except the soul; but this alone is seen neither remaining nor 
departing. And consider, he said, that nothing is more like the death of men 
than sleep. But it is then, is it not, that the soul appears most divine, and then 
foresees something of, the future? For then, as it seems, is it most free. If 
therefore these things are so, as I at least believe them to be, and the soul leaves 
the body, then, out of reverence for my soul do the things that I request. 
But if otherwise, and the soul remaining in the body dies, even then from 
fear of the gods who exist forever, who see all things and are able to do all 
things, who maintain the existing order of all things unimpaired, undecaying 
and without defect, and, by reason of its beauty and greatness, indescribable, 
neither do nor contemplate at any time anything impious or profane. (See 
also 8. 7. 26.) 


According to Plato’s Apology, 40, Socrates took an entirely 
agnostic position on the future of the soul, uncertain whether 
‘“‘death is a state of nothingness and utter-unconsciousness, or as 
men say, there is a change and migration of the soul from this 
world into another’’—but confident in either case that it is a good 
and not an evil. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia he is reported as 
affirming that death is no evil, but as saying nothing concerning the 
future of the soul. 
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Plato’s own conception of the soul is evidently influenced in no 
small degree by his doctrine of ideas,’ as well as by his predecessors, 
the Orphics and the Pythagoreans. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he should be not altogether consistent in his definition of its 
nature, his explanation of moral character, or his arguments for 
immortality. He ascribes Yux7 to the universe and to the sun and 
stars (Legg. 897-99) as well as to man, not thereby, however, 
denying life to the human yux7, but ascribing it to the universe. 
The human yYvx7 is not only immortal, as Xenophon makes Cyrus 
say, but, as Orphism declared, pre-existent, and, as the Pythag- 
oreans held, transmigratory. He clearly affirms that the soul 
determines its own destiny, but also that the body is an evil in the 
sense that it is a burden on the soul. Whether he converts the 
latter thought into the doctrine that the body is evil in the sense 
that it is the cause of moral evil is less clear. From a purely intel- 
lectual point of view the soul has four faculties, vonots (or voids), 
didvora, wloris, eikacla, i.e., reason, understanding, faith (or convic- 
tion), and representation (or conjecture). These are arranged in a 
descending scale, the first pair belonging to the sphere of concep- 
tion, the second to that of experience? The following passages set 
forth the main elements of his teaching: 

Tim. 30B: \oyicdpevos obv nipioxey ex TOV Kata Plow opaTav 
ovdev avonTrov Tod vody ExovTos SXov SAov KadALOV EcEOai Tor’ Epyor, 
voov 6’ ad xwpls Wuxijs advvarov tmapayevécar Tw. dia 67 Tov AoOYLC- 
pov Tovde voov pev ev Woxn, Wuxiv 8 év compart cumoTas TO Tay obveETE 
KTalvEeTo, Orws STL KAAALOTOV Ein KaTA iow ApioToY TE Epyov amTeEp- 
yaouevos. ovTws ovv 6 KaTa Ovov Tov EiKdTa Set Eye TOvdE TOV 
Kocuov Saov Eupuxov evvovy Te TH GAnOeia Sid THY TOD Heod yevéobat 
qT povo.ay. 

On reflection, therefore, he discovered that of all things that are by nature 
visible, no work that is without intelligence will ever be more beautiful as a 
whole than a thing that has intelligence taken as a whole, and again that it is 
impossible that anything should have intelligence without a soul [yvy7]. 


Because then of this reasoning, in framing the universe, he puts intelligence in 
soul and soul in body, that he might be the creator of a work most beautiful 


t Siebeck, Geschichte der Psychologie, I, 187. 
2 Cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, III, 86 ff.; Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, V, 514. 
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and also by nature best. According to probability, therefore, we must say 
that this world is a living creature, in reality endowed with soul and intelligence 
by reason of the providence of God. Cf. also Tim. 34. 


Men. 81C: Gre ovv  Wux7} abavaros Te ovoa Kal TOANAKLS YEYoruta, 
Kal éwpaxvia Kal ta évOade kal Ta ev “Atoov Kal TavTa xpnuata, ovK 
€or & TL ov wEeuabnKer, Wore ovdev PavacToY Kal TEpl apEeTHS Kal TEpL 
&d\Awy otdy 7’ eivar a’riv dvayvnobjvar & ye Kal mpoTEpov ArloTaTO’ 
are yap THs Ploews ataons avyyevols ovens, Kal peualnxvlas THs 
Yuxis aravra, ovdéy KwArver ev povoy dvayvyncberta, 6 64 wabnow 
Kadovow avOpwiror, Tadda tavTa airov avevpeiy, édy Tis avdpetos 7 Kal 
My aToKapryn (nTav TO yap Cnrety apa Kal TO pavOavev dvapryots 
ddov éoTiv. 

The soul then being immortal and having been often born, and having seen 
all things whether here or in Hades, there is nothing that it has not learned, so 
that it is not to be wondered that it is able to remember the things that it 
formerly knew about—virtue and other things. For all nature being akin, and 
the soul having learned all things, there is nothing to hinder a man, having 
recalled one thing (which is what men call learning), from searching out all the 


others, if he be courageous and do not weary of seeking. For seeking and 
learning are nothing but remembering. 


Phaedr. 249B: 6a xal eis Onpiov Biov avOpwrivn Puxy adixvetrat, 
Kal é€x @npiov 6s tore GvOpwros jv Tad els aVOpwrov. ov yap Hh YE 
nore idovoa THY adjnOeay eis TOE HEEL TO OXHUA. 

Then also a human soul passes into the life of a beast, and from the beast 


he who was formerly a man passes again into a man: For the soul which has 
never seen the truth will never come into the human form. 


Of the relation between soul and body Plato sometimes 
speaks as if the latter had no influence upon the former and 
the source of evil were quite distinct from the body. Thus in 
Gorg. 524D, following the statement that death is nothing but 
the separation of the soul from the body (made also in the 
Phaedo 64ff., quoted below, where the soul is spoken of as 
simple), he says: 

olos €ivat mapeokevacato TO o&yua Cav, &vinda Tatra kal Tedev- 
THOAYTOS H TWavTAa } TA TOAAG Eri TWA xpovoy. Tavrov 6H por SoKEt 
Tovr’ &pa Kal mepl THY Wuxi eivar, @ KadXixAes* edna wavra éoriv 
ev Tn Wuxn éreday yupvwhn Tod cwparos, Ta TE THS plows Kal TA 
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rabhuata & bia Thy émirpdevow éxaorov mpayyuatos eoxev ev TH WxT 
avOpwrros. 

Of whatever character one has made his body to be while alive, these 
characteristics will be in evidence either wholly or in part for some time after 
death. And the same thing seems to be true of the soul, Callicles. When it 
is stripped of the body, all the things come to light that are in the soul, its 
natural qualities and its passions which the man has had in his soul by reason 
of his devotion to this or that. 


Even more significantly, in the familiar passage in Phaedr. 
246 ff., in which he compares the soul to a pair of winged horses 
and their driver, and the soul is divided into three, it has these parts 
or elements before it acquires a body—the composition of body and 
immortal soul constituting a mortal creature. The source of moral 
evil seems thus to be definitely located in the soul itself—a fact the 
significance of which is all the greater if, as is commonly supposed, 
the unruly horse is the symbol of sensual passion, since in that case 
such passion is represented as existing in the soul before it takes up 
its abode in the body. 

In the Republic (439-441; cf. also 550A; Tim. 89E) we have a 
similar view of the matter. Here Plato distinguishes within the 
soul itself three principles (€l6y), 7d NoyoriKdv, TO émOupntiKov, and 
TO Ouuoedés, which may be rendered in English by the words 
reason, desire, and spirit or passion. Of the third he says that 
when not corrupted by bad education it is the natural ally of reason, 
but to the second he ascribes the influence that makes for evil. 

Apparently, however, the philosopher, struggling with the prob- 
lem given in every man’s experience, wavers between a more and 
a less inclusive definition of the soul, and now assigns certain 
elements of experience to a faculty or principle of the soul," and 
now to the body as over against the soul. 

Thus in the Phaedo (64-68) Plato seems to represent the soul as 
simple in essence, and pure thought as its essential function, and 
to ascribe to the body all desire for everything except the vision of 
the truth. 

Phaedo 66B: ovxody dvaykn, bn, ék TavTwWY TOUTwWY TapicTacBaL 
dogav rovavde TLva Tots Yvnoiws Pidogdpos, Wore Kal mpds aAAHAOVS 

*See Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, III, 37 f. 
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roatra arra A€yev, Ore Kwduvever ToL WorEp Arparos [Tis] expépey 

Huas [uerad Tod AOyou & TH oKeWe], OTL, Ews Av TO GHua Exwuev kal 

ouprepuppern 7 Huav 7 WuxXT mera TOD ToLovTOU KaKov, ob wn TOTE 

KTnTw@peba ikavas ov érfvpovuev? hapev dé TovTo €ivat TO AAnbés, etc. 
Jowett translates the whole passage as follows: 


And when real philosophers consider all these things, will they not be led 
to make a reflection which they will express in words something like the follow- 
ing? ‘Have we not found,” they will say, “‘a path of thought which seems to 
bring us and our argument to the conclusion that while we are in the body, 
and while the soul is infected with the evils of the body, our desire will not be 
satisfied ? and our desire is of the truth. For the body is a source of endless 
trouble to us by reason of the mere requirement of food, and is liable also to 
diseases which overtake us and impede us in the search after true being: it 
fills us full of loves, and lusts, and fears, and fancies of all kinds, and endless 
foolery, and, in fact, as men say, takes away from us the power of thinking at 
all. Whence come wars and fightings and factions? Whence but from the 
body and the lusts of the body? Wars are occasioned by the love of money, 
and money has to be acquired for the sake and in the service of the body, and 
by reason of all these impediments we have no time to give to philosophy, and, 
last and worst of all, even if we are at leisure and betake ourselves to some specu- 
lation, the body is always breaking in upon us, causing turmoil and confusion 
in our inquiries, and so amazing us that we are prevented from seeing the 
truth. It has been proved to us by experience that if we would have pure 
knowledge of anything we must be quit of the body—the soul in herself must 
behold things in themselves; and that we shall attain the wisdom which we 
desire, and of which we say we are lovers, not while we live, but after death; 
for if, while in company with the body, the soul cannot have pure knowledge, 
one of two things follows—either knowledge is not to be attained at all, or, if 
at all, after death. For then, and not till then, the soul will be parted from the 
body and exist in herself alone. In this present life I reckon that we make the 
nearest approach to knowledge when we have the least possible intercourse 
or communion with the body, and are not surfeited with the bodily nature, but 
keep ourselves pure until the hour when God himself is pleased to release us. 
And thus having got rid of the foolishness of the body we shall be pure and 
hold converse with the pure, and know of ourselves the clear light everywhere, 
which is no other than the light of truth. For the impure are not permitted 
to approach the pure. These are the sort of words, Simmias, which the true 
lovers of wisdom cannot help saying to one another, and thinking. You will 
agree with me in that ? 

Certainly, Socrates. 

But if this is true, O my friend, then there is great hope that, going 
whither I go, I shall there be satisfied with that which has been the chief concern 
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of you and me in our past lives. And now that the hour of departure is ap- 
pointed to me, this is the hope with which I depart, and not I only, but every 
man. who believes that he has his mind purified. 


The last portion of the passage is of importance as showing that 
Plato is here putting into the mouth of Socrates an argument to 
the effect that death, which he was facing, was in reality no evil. 
In such a connection one naturally states at its strongest the argu- 
ment for the evil of the body, ascribing to it all the evils of life. 
Whether Plato not only holds the Orphic doctrine that for the 
prenatal sins of the soul embodiment is the punishment,’ but also 
that the body thus acquired as the result of sin itself becomes in turn 
the cause of sinis not wholly clear. The latter doctrine is commonly 
ascribed by modern writers (Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, 
pp. ror, 106), not only to Plato, but to Orphism. The transition 
from the body as an evil, i.e., as a burden, to the thought of it as 
evil, i.e., as corrupting, is, of course, easy. But when made it 
introduces another, if not a contradictory, theory of the cause of 
sin; and it is not wholly clear either that Orphism took this step, 
or that Plato went beyond the thought that the body was a hin- 
drance to the soul’s highest development. It is significant that in 
Phaedo 66, quoted above (see also Phaedo 79; Crat. 400C), he traces 
not only the coarser sensual evils to the body, but even ambition 
and confusion of mind, and that in accordance with his general 
intellectual point of view he here finds the chief harm done to the 
soul by the body in distraction of the mind from the pursuit of 
philosophy. Morality is largely swallowed up in intellectuality, in 
the perception of the truth. So also it is perception or non- 
perception of truth that determines the destiny of the soul as it 
passes from one incarnation to another. 

Even in Tim. 86 he makes the body rather an incentive to 
moral evil than matter the effective cause of it. 

tCf. Windelband, History of Philosophy, E. T. p. 124: ‘““The sin for the sake of 
which the soul is ensnared in the world of sense is to be sought in a pre-existent state; 
its destiny in the hereafter will depend upon how far it has freed itself in the earthly 
life from the sensuous appetite, and turned to the higher vocation—the knowledge of 
the Ideas. But inasmuch as the ultimate goal of the soul appears to be to strip off 


the sensuous nature, the three forms of activity are designated also as parts of the 
soul.” 
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Kal Ta wey TEpl TO OHua voonuata Ta’Tn agupPalver yuyvopueva, TA 
5é repl Wuxi dua cwparos ev THde. vocov wev 67 WuxXTs avotay ovy- 
xwpntéov, dvo 6’ avolas yévn, TO wey paviay, TO 6€ duabiay. may ovy StL 
Tacxwy Tis Tabos OrdTEpOY aitav toxEL, VOTOV TpodpyTéov, HOovas dé 
kal Nvmas brepBaddovcas TOV votwy meyloras Heréov TH WuxH’ TeEpt- 
xapns yap avOpwros ay 7} Kal TavayTia bro AUTNs TaTXWV, OTEbOWY 
TO pev éEly aKalpws, TO d€ puyety, of’ Opay ovTE axovey dpOdv ovdEY 
divarar, AuTTa 5 Kal AoytoMOd pETacxXeEv KLoTAa TOTE 57 SuVaTOs’ TO 
6€ orépua btw TONY Kal puddes wept Tov wvedov yiyverar Kal Kabarrepel 
dévdpov wodvKapToTepov TOD cUmpéerpov TEpKOs 7, TOANAS meV Kab’ 
ExaoTov wotvas, ToANas 6’ HOovas KTwpeEvos Ev Tats émOuplats Kal Tots 
TEpl TA TOLAVTA TOKOLS, EUMavIS TO TAELTTOV YLyvouEVos TOU Biov dia Tas 
peyloras jdovas Kal N’Tas, vodovaay Kal appova toxwy vro TOU Twya- 
Tos THY WUXI, OVX WS vooGY AAN’ ws Exav Kakos doEACETaL’ TO bE AAnOEs 
 TeEpl TA APpodlora akoXagia KaTa TO TOV pépos bia THY Evdos Yévous 
e£w bro wavorntos daTGv é€v wyatt puwdn Kal Vypaivovaay voaos Puxis 
yevovey. Kal oxedov 67 mavTa Orda HOovGv axparea Kal Sverdos ws 
EKOVT@Y NEVETAL TOV KAK@V, OVK OpOGs overdiferar* KaKos Mev Yap EKav 
ovdels, dua O€ movnpay eELy TLVA TOU TGMmaTOS Kal dmaldevTOY TpodyY O 
KQKOS ‘YiyveTar KaKOs, TavTl d€ TavTa EXOpa Kal akovT. TpoaylyveTat. 
Kal maAduv 6) TO wept Tas AUTas 7 WuxXT KaTa Tav’Ta bia Gua ToAATY 
ioxeL KaKLav. 

Thus then the diseases that pertain to the body happen, and those that 
pertain to the soul because of an affection of the body are as follows. It will 
be admitted that folly is a disease of the soul, but there are two kinds of folly, 
viz., madness and ignorance. Whatever affection produces either of them may 
be called disease, and excessive pains and pleasures must be set down as the 
greatest diseases of the soul. For when a man is overjoyful or, on the other 
hand, is suffering from grief, being unduly eager to grasp the one or to escape the 
other, he can neither hear nor see anything aright, and is utterly incapable at 
such a time of participating in reason. And he whose seed about the marrow is 
excessive and free-flowing like an overproductive tree, has on the one hand many 
pains and on the other many pleasures in his desires and their gratifications, 
and is for the most part of his life mad because of his very great pleasures and 
pains, having his soul diseased and foolish by reason of the body, and is regarded 
not as sick but as willingly wicked. But the truth is that sexual intemperance 
for the most part becomes a disease of the soul by reason of the moist and fluid 


condition of one element, due in turn to the porousness of the bones. And 
almost all the things that are called intemperance in pleasure and a disgrace, 
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as if they were the voluntary actions of evil men, are unjustly so charged. 
For no one is bad willingly, but the bad man becomes bad because of some 
evil quality of the body and an undisciplined bringing-up, and to every man 
these things that are evil happen against his will. And in like manner in 
respect to its pains, the soul acquires much of its viciousness because of the 
body. 

But what shall be said concerning Polit. 273B, in which Plato 
certainly goes beyond a common-sense theory of the body as 
inferior to the soul and a hindrance to the realization of its highest 
possibilities, finding in the primeval matter of which the world is 
composed a cause of its disorder ? 

The reason of the falling off was the admixture of matter in the world; 
this was inherent in the primal nature, which was full of disorder, until 
attaining to the present cosmos or order. From God, the constructor, the 
world indeed received every good, but from a previous state came elements of 
violence and injustice, which, thence derived, were implanted in the animals. 
While the world was producing animals in unison with God, the evil was small, 
and great the good which worked within, but in the process of separation from 
him, when the world was let go, at first all proceeded well enough; then, as time 
went on, there was more and more forgetting, and the old discord again 
entered in and got the better, and burst forth; and at last small was the good, 
and great was the admixture of the elements of evil, and there was a danger of 
universal ruin of the world and the things in the world. Wherefore God, the 
orderer of all, seeing that the world was in great straits, fearing that all might 
be dissolved in the storm, and go to the place of chaos and infinity, again 
seated himself at the helm, and, reversing the elements which had fallen into 
dissolution and disorder when left to themselves in the previous cycle, he set 
them in order and restored them, and made the world imperishable and 
immortal. 


Here the evil of the world is ascribed to “‘the admixture of matter 
in the world”’; violence and injustice, to be sure, to ‘‘a previous 
state,’’ but nevertheless to the effect of this previous state upon 
matter. While, therefore, it is not affirmed that matter per se 
is evil, yet the matter which is used in the construction of this 
world has in that previous state become of such character that it is 
now the cause of evil. 

It is this passage perhaps more than any other which justifies 
Aristotle’s statement (988A. 14, 15) that ‘‘ Plato assigned the cause 
of good and evil to the elements, one to each of the two.” The 
context shows that by the two elements Aristotle means Essence 
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and the Material Cause, or the One and Matter. Baumker 
(Problem der Materie, p. 205) says, indeed, that the doctrine of 
matter as the source of evil is not found in this form in Plato’s 
own writings. But this applies to the form, not to the doctrine 
itself, as the passage just quoted from Plato shows. 

With this passage should also be compared the statement of 
Aristotle 1075a. 32-36, that there were those—who he does not 
say, but perhaps means, as Baumker (p. 205) maintains, disciples 
of Plato—who make one of the two contraries matter, and the bad 
itself one of the two principles, which seems to identify matter with 
evil as one of the ultimate principles. 

But too much must not be built on this one passage of Plato, 
as if it represented his prevailing doctrine or controlled his thought. 
Most of his utterances on the origin of moral evil in man do not go 
beyond a common-sense experiential doctrine that the body is 
inferior to the soul, and a hindrance to it in the achievement of its 
highest possibilities, and even Polit. 273B does not expressly 
connect the moral evil in men with matter as the cause of evil in the 
world at large. Nor does he anywhere expressly associate his 
theory that the body is a burden upon the soul with the view of 
Polit. 273B that the disorder of the world is the result of the 
admixture of matter in the world. The evil of which he found 
the cause in matter was not sin, but the primordial disorder of the 
universe, and even this was corrected by God before the present 
order of things began. The body is a hindrance to the realization 
of the soul’s highest possibilities, but personal moral evil he regarded 
as an inheritance from a previous state. With the Orphic doctrine 
that the body is not the cause but the penalty and result of sin, 
precisely the opposite, therefore, of the theory that it is the cause 
of sin, Plato was undoubtedly familiar, and shows the influence of 
it (Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, I, 128; II, 364) in his frequent state- 
ments about the relations of the body to the soul. Between it and 
the rarely expressed view of Polit. 273B he apparently effected no 
reconciliation, but left them as unrelated elements. 

It is perhaps still a third explanation of the evil in human nature 
that is implied in Tim. 41, 42, where man is described as a compound 
of mortal body and immortal soul, and it is said that the Creator, 
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having himself sown the seed of that which is worthy to be called 
immortal, committed the task of the creation of the human race 
to the lesser gods, i.e., the heavenly bodies. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul (Yvx7) is, as is well 
known, defended by Plato by various arguments and from different 
points of view, which it does not fall within the scope of this paper 
to expound at length. It must suffice to observe that the argu- 
ment of the Symposium (206-9), which seems to imply that immor- 
tality is achieved only through offspring and the children of the 
brain, does not represent the author’s usual or deliberate opinion, 
and that it is the soul in the narrower conception of it, the rational 
element, to which he means to ascribe immortality. Such at least 
seems to be the thought of the Phaedo, which is so largely devoted 
to this subject. But see also Phaedr. 245C; Rep. 608-11. Fora 
discussion of the argument of the Phaedo and its relation to the 
views of the Symposium and the Apology, see Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, III, chap. x; also Jowett’s translation of Plato, Intro- 
duction to the Phaedo. For a fuller exposition of Plato’s idea of 
the soul, in general, see Jowett’s Plato, V, Index, pp. 512-16. 

Aristotle devotes three books of his Metereologica to the discus- 
sion of the yvxj and makes frequent mention of it elsewhere. His 
conception of its nature differs in important respects from that of 
Plato. Abandoning the Platonic doctrine of ideas (though prob- 
ably still influenced by it in his conception of the voids) he rejects 
with it the conception ‘of the pre-existence of the soul. The yux7 
has no existence apart from a body, being separable from it in 
thought but not in fact. We must no more ask whether the soul 
and the body are one than whether the wax and the image impressed 
upon it are one, or generally whether the material and that of which 
it is the material are one. Nor is this conception contradicted by 
his use of the word ovcia to define the nature of the soul (i. 4120. 10), 
as is clearly shown by the context of this statement (epi Wuyfs ii. 
1. 7, ed. Borussica i. 4120). Aristotle’s constant term to define the 
soul’s relation to the body is év7edéxera, which may itself be defined 
as absoluteness, perfect realization, though its meaning may be 

tSee the edition of Wallace or that of Hicks; also Rand, The Classical Psy- 
chologists, Part IV, Boston, 1913. 
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approximately expressed in modern terms by the phrase “‘perfect 
functioning.” The évredéxea of anything is its actuality or full 
realization as opposed to mere potentiality. In discussing the 
soul, however, Aristotle distinguishes a first and a second entelechy, 
and defines Yvx7 as the first entelechy of an organized body having 
potentiality of life. In other words, while body is potentiality only, 
and the soul in action is the second or explicit realization of the 
potentialities of the body, the soul in itself is the first or implicit 
realization of these potentialities, comparable to knowledge which 
is not at the moment present to consciousness as distinguished from 
knowledge actively exercised. As the évredéxeva of the body, even 
though implicit rather than explicit, the soul is superior to the body, 
being its reality as distinguished from its substance which is 
potentiality. 

i. 4120, b: éwel & éorl cua Tove, Cwiv yap Exov, ovk ay ein TO 
capa Yuxn* ob yap éore Tay Kal’ broKeevov TO Tua, UadAOv 6’ ws 
Urokelwevov, Kal Un. advayKatoy apa THY Wux7v ovotay eivar ws Eidos 
owparos dvoikod duvaper Cwhv Exovtos. 7 6’ ovcia évTeNéxera. ToLov- 
Tov dpa owyaros éevredéxera. arn d€ Aéyerar dixGs, 7 ev ws EemLO- 
Thun, 4 8 ws TO Oewpetv. davepov ody bri ws ervorhun. ev yap TH 
Urapxew THY Puxnv Kal Urvos Kal éypnyopats éorw, avadoyor 6’ h we 
eypnyopats Tw Oewpetv, 6 8’ brvos Tw Exe Kal ph evepyeiv. mporépa 
dé ry yevéoe: Eri Tod abrod } émtorhun. 510 Woxh éorw &Teréxea 7 
TpwoTn Twpuaros Puarkod Suvdper Cary exovrTos. 

Hicks translates as follows: 

And since in fact we have here body with a certain attribute, namely, the 
possession of life, the body will not be the soul: for the body is not an attribute 
of a subject, it stands rather for a subject of attributes, that is, matter. It 
must follow, then, that soul is substance in the sense that it is the form of a 
natural body having in it the capacity of life. Such substance is actuality. 
The soul, therefore, is the actuality of the body above described. But the 
term “‘actuality” is used in two senses; in the one it answers to knowledge, in 
the other to the exercise of knowledge. Clearly in this case it is analogous to 
knowledge: for sleep as well as waking implies the presence of soul; and, 
whilst waking is analogous to the exercise of knowledge, sleep is analogous to 
the possession of knowledge without its exercise; and in the same individual 
the possession of knowledge comes in order of time before its exercise. 


Hence soul is the first actuality of a natural body having in it the capacity 
of life. 
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i. 414a: 4 Wux7 dé rodro @ (per kai aicbavopueda, xai diavoobueba 
Tpwrws wate AOyos Tis av eln Kal Eidos, GAN’ obx WAN Kal TO broKeEl- 
pevov. Tpixds yap Aeyouerns THs ovotas, KaOameEp eiTomev, GY TO ye 
eidos, TO O€ UAn, TO O€ EE Audoty: ToiTwy 8’ 7 wév VAN divams, TO dé 
eldos évreNéxera’ eel 6¢ TO EE dudoty Eupuxov, ov TO THuUa éoTLy EévTE- 
Aéxera Wuxs, GAN’ airy gwpards Tivos. Kal 6a TOvTO KaNGs bro\ap- 
Bavovow ois Soxel pyr’ dvev cHparos eivar pATE THUA TL} WuxXN? Toya 
bev yap ovK ott, TwuaTos O€ TL, Kal dvd TovTO évy GwuaTL bTapxe, Kal 
év gwpat. ToovTw, Kal obx waomep ot mpOTEpov eis Gua évyppofov 
airnv, ovfév mpoad.opifovres év Tive Kal Tolw. 

The soul is then that by which primarily we live and have sensation and 
understanding. It is therefore a certain idea and form, not matter and the 
underlying (substance). For substance being spoken of, as we have before 
said, in three ways, of which one is form and the second matter and the third 
the combination of the two, matter is potentiality, but form is perfect realiza- 
tion. Since then it is the product of the two that is animate, the body is not 
the perfect realization of soul, but, the soul of some body. They therefore are 
right who hold that neither does the soul exist without a body nor is it a body. 
For it is not a body, but it is something which belongs to a body. And there- 
fore it exists in a body, and in such and such a body, and not as the earlier 
writers introduced it into a body, but did not determine what or what sort of 
a body. 


In Aristotle’s view all things that have life have Yux7, plants 
included (i. 411), 4150). But of the several functions or powers 
which are possible to souls, viz., nutrition (@per7ixov), sensation 
(aicOnrixov), desire (dpexrixdv), motion (kwwnxriKdv Kara TOrov), under- 
standing, or reasoning (dvavonrixov), the plants possess only the 
first, animals possess one at least of the sensations (aic6jcewr), 
viz., touch, and some animals various other powers (i. 413). 29- 
414@. 14), and man possesses all of them. The human soul therefore 
combines in itself what some modern writers have called the life- 
principle and the functions of feeling, thinking, and willing. It is 
evidently the human soul that Aristotle has chiefly in mind in the 
following passage: 

i. 411d. 24 ff.: davepdv oby éx T&v eipnuevwv ws ore TO YwWwoKeEL 
brapxe TH Wux7n Sia 76 ék THY arorxelwy eivar, obTE TO KLVEtOBaL abrHV 
Kadas ovd’ adnOas Néyerar. rel 6€ TO YrvwoKe THs Wux7s éoTl Kal TO 
aigbavecbai te Kal TO dokafew, Ere 6€ TO eriOvpety Kat BovrAecOar Kal 
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ddws al dpéfes, yiverar 6€ Kal ) Kata TOrov Kivynots Tots Cwors bro THs 
Yuxns, ere 8 av&y Te Kal akuy Kal Péiars. 

It is evident, therefore, from what has been said that neither does knowledge 
belong to the soul because it consists of elements, nor can it be properly or 
truly said to be moved. But since knowledge isa property of the soul, and also 
sensation and opinion, as well as appetite and will and the desires in general, 


so also it is to the soul that the animals owe their power of locomotion, and 
growth and culmination and dissolution. 


In i. 432a. 22-b. 8, he discusses the question whether the soul is 
divisible into parts without pronouncing a definite opinion, and here 
and in ii. 1260a classifies the functions of the soul under the heads 70 
doyov E€xov and 7d aAoyov, using also in the latter passage the 
phrase 7a popia THs Wuxfs. But in i. 411), immediately after the 
passage just quoted, he definitely rejects the opinion that the soul 
is composite. Nor indeed is it easy to see how he could hold 
this view consistently with his general conception of the soul 
as an entelechy of the body rather than an objective existence 
(cf. Wallace, Aristoile’s Psychology, pp. xxxix—xlix, especially xlv; 
or more briefly in his Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, 
chap. vi). The theory of a universal soul Aristotle expressly 
rejects: 

i. 4t1a. 7 ff.: kal & Tw OAw 5é Tives abriy peutxOal dacwv, bev 
tows kai Oadfs wn wavta wANpN Hedy Elva. Tovro 6 Exe Tivas 
dmoplas: dia tiva yap airiay & wey Tw dép. } Tw TUpl ovca H Wx} Ov 
moet Cwov, év 5&€ Tots pLKTOLS, kat radra BeATiwy év robrois elvat 
doxovaa; 


And some say that the soul is diffused throughout the universe, which is 
perhaps the reason that Thales held that all things are full of gods. But this 
theory has some difficulties. For why does not the soul produce an animal 
when it is in the air or in the fire and yet do so when it is in the compounds of 
these, and that too though, as is believed, the soul in the former case is superior ? 


Does this statement point to the conclusion that in the state- 
ment previously quoted (p. 22), in which Aristotle speaks of 
avedua as diffused throughout all things and living and generative, 
he was not representing his own opinion but that of others, or that 
he was speaking only of things that have life, while here he is, as 
is evidently the case, denying yvx7y to things that have no life, 
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either animal or vegetable; or do the two passages indicate a cer- 
tain wavering of opinion? The second seems the most probable. 
But in any case it remains that rvedya is non-individualized, yux7y 
individualized. . 

Though it lies outside the scope of this discussion to enter fully 
into the difficult question of the relation of the vots to the Yvx7 in 
Aristotle’s thought, for the sake of the light which it may throw 
upon his definition of the yux7 we may cite a few passages dealing 
also with the vots.1 And first a passage which seems to be a defini- 
tion of voids and its relation to the Yux7: 

i. 4290. 22 ff.: 6 dpa Kadobpevos THs Wuxis vols (Aéyw dé vodv @ 
Stavoetrar kal brodapBave » Wuxn) oer éoriy evepyela Tay SvTwY Tply 
voety . . . Kal ev 617 of N€yorTes THY WuxIv eElvar TOTOY EidGY, TARY 
dre oUTE OAN GAN’ 7) VONTLKN. 

What is called the reason of the soul (and I mean by reason that by which 
the soul reasons and understands) is in reality identical with none of the things 
that exist before reasoning..... And they are right who say that the soul 


is the place of general ideas, only not the soul as a whole, but the soul as exer- 
cising reason. 


In arguing against the doctrine of Empedocles that the soul is 
composed of the elements (orovxeta) and that its power of knowl- 
edge is in accordance with the general principle that like perceives 
like, Aristotle says: 

i. 4100. 12-15: Tis 6€ Puxis eival Ti KpetTTov Kai &pxov advvaTov’ 
dduvarwrepov 6’ ert TOD vod" evAOVOV yap ToUTOY Eival TpoyevéaTaToV 
Kal KUpLov KaTa vow, Ta 6 GTOLXELA hact TPaTA Tay byTwy eivar. 

But it is impossible that anything should be superior to the soul and have 
dominion over it, but still more impossible is this in the case of the reason. 


For we must believe that the latter is by nature first-born and supreme. And 
yet they say that the elements are the primary things of those that exist. 


Ibid. 21-26: dpoiws 6€ Kal dco. Tov vovy Kal TO aicOnTLKOY éx TOV 

oToLxelwy modo’ gaiverar yap Ta TE HuTa Hy ov peTeXovTA Hopas 
n ’ ry 

ovd’ aicOjoews, Kal Ta Swwv Toda Sidvoray ovK Exe. et OE TLS Kal 

Taira Tapaxwpyoese, Kal ein Tov vody wépos TL THS WUXTS, Omolws dé Kal 

t According to Aétius iv. 5. 12 (Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 172, 1. 42), Parmenides, 


Empedocles, and Democritus say that vos and yvx7 are the same thing. See also 
Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 105, 1. 36; p. 112, 1. 5. 
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TO aldOnrikov, od’ av oTw Néyouev KaMONOU TeEpl TaGHS Wuxs OvdE TreEpl 
dAns ovdE meas. 

So also respecting those who hold that the reason and the sense faculty are 
produced out of theelements. For it isevident that the plants live though they 
have neither power of motion nor sensation, and of the animals many have no 
reasoning power. But if anyone should waive these considerations, and should 
make the reason a part of the soul and likewise the power of sensation, not even 
thus would he make a comprehensive statement respecting every soul or 
respecting the whole or any one soul. 


It is evident, therefore, that Aristotle neither admitted that the 
yYuxn was composed of the elements, nor that the vovs was a part 
of the Yux7, holding rather that the votds was the Yvyx7 itself in 
a certain form of its activity, viz., engaged in abstract thought and 
reasoning—the 7 vonrixy pux7. 

But this is not the whole of his thought. Another phase appears 
later. 

i. 4300. 10 ff.: érel 8 Homep &v araon TH ioe éort TL TO pev WAN 
exdoTw yever (rodro b€ 6 wavra Suvdper éxetva), erepov 6é 76 aiqiov Kal 
TOUNTLKOV, TO ToLety TATA, oLoy H TéEXVN Tpds THY UAnv Térovber, 
avaykn kal év Tn Woxn brapxew rabras Tas duadopds. Kal €or 6 wey 
TOLODTOS Vos TH TaVTA YiveBaL, 6 6 TH TaYTA ToLELY, ws ELS TLS, OLOV 
TO d@S TpOTOY Yap TLVA Kal TO Paws Torel TA OvVayEL OYTA YpwyaTa 
evepyela Xpwmatra. Kal ovTos 6 vovs xwpioTos Kal amabjs Kal ducyis 
Tn ovoia dv évepyeia .... GAN’ obx Oré pe voet bre 6 Ov voel. 
xwprobels 6’ éoti povoy Tov™’ Sep EeoTi, Kal TOUTO povoy aPavaTor Kal 
aidvov. ov pynuovevouer O€, OTL TOUTO peyv amabés, 6 bE TaAyTLKOS Vods 
p0apros, Kal dvev ToUTOU ovfev voet. 

But inasmuch as in all nature there is for each kind of existence the material 
substratum, which is potentially all the various things, and on the other hand 
the causal and creative element by virtue of its producing all things, standing 
in the same relation to the other as art does to the things with which it works, 
these things must necessarily hold of the soul also. And reason is such as it 
is on the one hand by becoming all things, and on the other by creating all 
things, acting as a kind of permanent quality, like the light. For in a certain 
way the light makes the potential colors actual colors. And reason is separate 
and unsusceptible to influences from without, being in reality unmixed with 
substance. .... And it does not at one time think and at another not think. 
And when it is separated (from the body ?) it is the only thing that is, and it 
is the only thing that is immortal and eternal. But we do not remember 
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because this (the reason that is eternal) is unsusceptible (to impressions from 
without), but the susceptible mind is perishable, and apart from this (the 
eternal reason) does not think. 

i. 7360. 27: Aetmerar be Tov vovy wovoy Oipaber érerorévar Kal Oetov 
elvat movov. 1 

It remains then that the reason alone comes into man from without and is 
alone divine. 

Compare also i. 408), 12-30, where it is affirmed that the voids is 
implanted (in the body) and is not destroyed (with the body), and 
that it is of a diviner character (@e.drepov) than the combination 
of soul and body and is not susceptible (to impressions from 
without). 

It appears, therefore, that on the one hand Aristotle ascribes 
existence to the yvx7 only in relation to the body, and on the other 
makes the vods eternal, yet identifies them in the sense that the 
voos is vontixn Yuxn. The explanation of this seeming contrariety 
of thought may be found (with Grote) in the view that the power 
of discursive thought, the voids, in each individual is the result of 
the universal vods acting upon the noetic receptivity in each indi- 
vidual, the former perishing with the individual, but the latter 
being eternal. A different view, together with some account of the 
various ancient and modern interpretations, is given by Wallace, 
pp. ciiff.t For our present purpose it must suffice to observe 
that while Yvx7 is an entelechy of the body, and in the conscious 
experience of the individual vots is Yux7 in the higher intellectual 
activities of which it is capable, on the other hand vois is coeval 
with the existence of the universe, coming to man from without, 
and yet these two—the voi’s dafys, the vovs ra6yrixds—are not two 
but one. 

tSee also Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 61, “What God is to the universe, that the 
soul is to the body, which is a little universe. But the reasoning part of the soul 
only is entirely distinct; this is of divine nature, and has entered the body from with- 
out; it is at once its formative principle, its plan, and its end. The lower parts 
of the soul are knit up with the body and must perish with it. So far Aristotle’s 
teaching differs little from that of Plato.” But it may be questioned whether this 
interpretation does not take too little account both of the inconsistencies in Aristotle’s 
thought and of the differences between his theory of the soul and Plato’s, while also 
directly ascribing to Aristotle an opinion which he rejected—that the vots is part of the 


Yuxn. 
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The most notable differences between Plato and Aristotle are: 
(1) Plato begins with ideas as real existences, Aristotle with the 
fact of life as observed in animal and plant; (2) with Plato the 
Yvx7 is an entity, with Aristotle it is an év7eNéyeva of the body; 
(3) with Plato the ~ux7 is pre-existent, with Aristotle it comes into 
being with the body, without which the soul could no more exist 
than form without matter; (4) to Plato the body is a drag upon 
the Yvx7, which is immortal, and freedom from the body is desirable, 
for Aristotle the ~Yux7 has its chief, indeed its only, existence in 
relation to the body, and dies with the body. There is, indeed, 
according to Aristotle, a vods universal, which is immortal, and 
with this the vots of the individual is in a sense identical, yet the 
latter is but the Yvx7 in certain aspects and activities and in its 
individuality perishes when the body perishes. 


Ill. SAPE= 


Dapé is used by Greek writers from Homer down. In writers 
of the classical period it is always employed in a purely physical 
sense. It signifies: 

1. The soft muscular portion or portions of the body of 
man or beast. Homer uses it in the singular in Od. xix. 450 only; 
elsewhere in the plural, for the muscles, the soft portion of the 
body. The same use appears in Hesiod, Pindar, Euripides, and 
Plato; but the singular is also used collectively for the muscular 
part of the body in general by Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, and 
Aristotle’ 

Hom. Od. ix. 293: jofie 5 ws TE N€wy GpEecitpodos, ovd’ amé- 
evrev, | &ykara Te oapkas TE Kal doTéa mvEdOEVTA. 

So he ate even as a lion of the hills, nor ceased; entrails and flesh and bones 
full of marrow. 


Eunp Med. 1217: é 6€ mpds Biav ayo. | capxas yepaas éordp- 
paca’ am’ écréwy. | xpovw 8 aréoBn Kal weORx’ 6 Sicpopos | Puxhv. 
And if by ierce he drew himself away, he tore his aged flesh from his bones. 
And so at length the wretched man swooned away and died. 
*Empedocles (Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 257, 1. 22, B 98, 5) uses the term to include 
the blood: ék r@v alud re yévTo Kal dddys el’dea capkés. 
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Plat. Tim. 61C: capkds 6€ kal ray Tepl capka yeveow, Puxis TE 
dcov Ovynrov, obrw drehndAvOaper. 


But the origin of flesh and of the things that pertain to the flesh, and what 
of soul is mortal, we have not yet considered. 


Plat. Symp. 207D: otros pévrou obd€rore TA alta exw ev abre@ 
duws 6 abros KaNelrat, AAAG véos del yuyvouevos, TA JE AmoANUs, Kal 
Kara Tas TplLxas Kal gapKa Kal doTa kal aiva Kai cbuTay 76 oGya. 

And though man never has the same things in him yet he is called the same, 


but is always becoming new, and losing something, in respect to hair and flesh 
and bones and blood and the whole body. 


Arist. i. 519). 26ff.: cap& 6 kal 7d mapamdnolay Exov tiv piow 
TH TapKl év Tots évaivos Taciv éore perakd Tod dépparos Kal Tod daTod 
Kal Tav avadoyov Tots daTots. 

Flesh and that which is of like nature with flesh in all the animals that have 
blood is between the skin and the bone and the parts that are similar to bone. 

See also Hom. JI. viii. 380; xiii. 832; Od. xi. 219; xviii. 77; xix. 
450; Hes. Th. 538; Sc. 461; Pind. Fr.150; Aeschyl. Choeph. 280; 
Theb. 1035; Agam. 1097; Soph. Philoct. 1157; Trach. 1054; 
Eurip. Med. 1189, 1200, 1217; Phoen. 1571; Bacch. 746, 1130, 1136; 
Hec. 1071; Hipp. 1239, 1343; Suppl. 56; Trotad. 770; Cycl. 344, 
380, 403; Plat. Tim. 60B, 74 freq., 82-85, freq.; Phaedo 96D, 98D; 
Gorg. 518D; Rep. 556D; Legg. 782C, 797E. 

Aristotle sometimes distinguishes the oap& from the fat and the 
skin as above and in i. 487a. 4, but elsewhere includes the skin in 
the capé, i. 486. 9; in Plato also the skin seems sometimes to be 
included under the term cap&; Tim. 67D. 

By metonymy capé is used of the pulpy part of fruit: 

Theophr. De causis Plant. vi. 8. 5: @v 5& 7 capé roddy O 6é 
TupHnyY wiKpos OAvYOEAQLOL. 

And those olives whose pulp is abundant but the stone small are not rich 
in oil. 

See also preceding and following sentences. 

2. By synecdoche cdpé (also in the plural) denotes the body: 

Eurip. Hipp. 1031: Kai wyre rovros unre yh S€EarTo pou | capKxas 
Bavévros, el Kaxds wépur’ dvip. 

May neither sea nor land receive my body when I die, if Iam a wicked man. 
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See also Aesch. Theb. 622; Agam. 72; Eurip. Her. Fur. 1151; 
Bacch. 607. 

In other passages it is difficult to say whether the term refers 
to the flesh only or to the body as a whole. See, e.g., Eurip. Phoen. 
1286; Her. Fur. 1269; Trotad. 440. 

Plat. Symp. 211D, E: ri 67a, gn, oidpeBa, ei Tw YEevowto abrd 
TO KaNOov Loety eiArKpivés, KADapoyv, GuELKTOV, GAA M7) aVaTAEwWY TapKav 
Te avVOpwrivwy Kal XpwuaTwv Kal AAAns ToAARS hAvapias Ovnrys, adr’ 
avTo TO Betov Kadov SbvatTto povoedeés KaTLOELY; 

But what if man should acquire the power to see the beautiful, pure and 


clear and unmixed, and not infected with human flesh and color and many 
another mortal folly, but could see divine beauty itself unmixed ? 


The word apparently does not occur in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
or Xenophon. 


IV. SUMMARY AND COMPARISON 


It thus appears that in the classical period rvedua is predomi- 
nantly a physical term. Yet, signifying always an extremely 
refined kind of material, it is employed also for that of which souls 
are composed. Its range of meaning includes wind, breath, air, 
breath of life; rarely also life or soul-substance, yet never with a 
definitely individual or psychical or religious sense. 

Wvx7, on the other hand, is from earliest recorded times 
employed as a vital term denoting life, or the seat of life, but in 
the latter case implying in many cases capacity for intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional experience, or even for moral character. 
The constant element of its meaning is its designation of that in a 
living being by virtue of which it is (or was) living; the meaning 
varies according (1) as it is applied to plants, animals, or men, and 
as concerns men, to those living in the body or to those dead (i.e. 
existing in the underworld); (2) as its reference is limited to life 
or includes the intellect, emotions, will, or character of the person 
spoken of, and (3) as the theory of the particular writer using it 
varies as to its objective reality, its pre-existence and its capability 
of future existence apart from the body. In Homer it is already a 
shade. In the tragic poets, though the belief in the existence of the 
soul after death continues, the use of Yvxy for the shade occurs 
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rarely, being largely displaced by the vital and psychical use. In 
Xenophon we meet the distinct affirmation that the yvx7 survives 
death though without the doctrine of transmigration which Hero- 
dotus tells us the Egyptians were the first to hold. In Plato, who 
holds also to a Yux7H of the universe, the human yvx7 is both pre- 
existent and immortal. In Aristotle it is an entelechy of the body, 
superior to it, as form is to matter, but having no existence apart 
from it. From Pindar down it is ascribed, in the sense of life, to the 
lower animals, and is used occasionally, but perhaps by conscious 
metonymy, in the sense of disposition. In Aristotle it belongs, as 
an entelechy of the physical organism, but with the function of 
nutrition only, to the plants as well. 

Dapé is throughout the classical period a purely physical term, 
adding to the original sense of flesh, only and by easy synecdoche, 
the meaning “body.” It is applied to men and the lower animals, 
but most commonly the former. It has no psychical or ethical 
meaning. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that no instance of mvefua and 
oapé in antithesis has been observed in the classical writers, or 
indeed of ux and capé; for though these latter terms occasionally 
occur in juxtaposition (as in Eurip. Med. 1217, 1219, and in Plato 
Tim. 61C, cited above under I), yet it is with no intentional antith- 
esis. Similarly when rvedya and Yvx7 occur together, as in Plato 
Phaedo 70A, where it is said that men are apt to fear that when the 
soul (Yvx7) goes forth from the body (cya) it will be dispersed like 
smoke or air (avedua), and vanish away into nothingness, there is 
no direct antithesis between yuy7 and rvetua. When odya and capt 
occur together, as in Plato Symp. 207D, where it is said that the 
hair, flesh, bones, blood, and the whole body are continually chan- 
ging, the cGya is related to capé as the whole to the part. See also 
Aristot. i. 423a. On the other hand the two terms Gua and yux7 
frequently stand-in antithesis, instances occurring at least from 
Herodotus down, and very frequently in Plato. See Herod. 2. 123 
cited above under yuxn; Xen. Mem. 1.3.5; 3. 2. 20; 3. II. 10; 
Plato Phaedo 64C; 76C; Symp. 207D. Plato suggests that the 
gGa is injurious to the yux7, but he holds no consistent doctrine of 
the intrinsic evil of matter or of the body as the cause of sin. What 
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he implies is rather that the body by its sensations and appetites 
breaks in upon the tranquility of the soul and interferes with its 
clear vision of truth, and causing it excessive pain or excessive 
pleasure tends to corrupt it against its will. In Aristotle, while 
the two terms frequently stand in antithesis, they are in his thought, 
as already indicated, rather correlates than antitheses. See, e.g., 
i. 403, 6-9; but especially the Iepi Wux7s, Book ii. chap. i. 
(i. 412-13), from which passages have already been quoted above. 


CHAPTER II 
min, 053, AND "2 IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


It would be highly desirable, if it were also practicable, to 
show the development of the meaning of the three Hebrew words 
named above chronologically and genetically, and to this end to 
exhibit in succession the usage of the several great periods of Old 
Testament literature. But aside from the fact that such an exhibit 
would demand more space than can be given to it here, the problem 
itself is complicated by several facts which place a solution of it 
worthy of the attention of scholars beyond the powers of the 
present writer. For example, in the oldest extant literature it is 
evident that we have not the beginnings of Hebrew usage, but a 
stage of development in which it is already difficult to distinguish 
primitive from derived meanings, and in the later stages there are 
many questions of relative antiquity of different portions of the 
Old Testament, and of the interpretation of obscure passages 
which still further obscure the solution. On the other hand, the 
broad facts respecting relationship of meanings seem to be fairly 
clear, and wholly to ignore genetic relationships is to risk a result- 
ing degree of misrepresentation of relations of meanings which 
might affect unfavorably our judgment even respecting the New 
Testament usage. The following analyses, accordingly, are an 
endeavor to represent the usage of the Old Testament as a whole, 
rather than by successive periods, but with the various meanings 
so arranged as to avoid any serious misrepresentation of genetic 
relations. 

1B 

I. Wind.—This was apparently the earliest meaning of M7. 
It occurs in all periods of the literature. 

PE vO piie—— 

Ps. 1:4: {TAT MEANS SON 7D DWI IBN 

The wicked are not so; But are like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away. 
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Other examples of ™7 meaning “‘wind” are found in II Sam. 
aerur, Kings 22075 Tob ier2s (Fs: "TOs Tt,) 499) (ox raanmogeno. 
BOA AS Ae CAV TOs Sas Tee Eases Be eas p aT Or aaa 
O45: (Jere: 245) TO: nse) 220048 ero. 575 ST 7TO: "eek Soo. 
Dan yoreg- Hos ang.) Zech seo: 655.) \JOn Pea Ala. 

It is sometimes spoken of as proceeding from God, yet not in 
such way as to change the meaning of the word. 

Hos. 13:15: Mo9 "Satan Tim om op xia 

An east wind shall come, the wind of the Lord coming up from the wilder- 
ness. 

See other examples in Gen. 8:1; Exod. 10:13, 19; 14:21; 15:10 
CP). Num. niga: PSiito7225: 36 s9> Usa aor Wa 4s) 

Sometimes the writer has in mind the destructive force of the 
wind, but this also involves no change of meaning. 

I Kings rg:11: PTS2 PIT] Maha mM) ABs min mM 
Tim 8) odo Taw ONT 

And behold, tHe Lord passed by) and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord. 

See) Other examples in, Ps ur: 051.5520: 14605) aca bres: 
VervAta ie o2c22s en gk. Tea gers.) 220. 

Because of its illusiveness, 717, meaning ‘‘wind,” perhaps 
sometimes breath, is the symbol of nothingness, emptiness, vanity. 

Isa. 41:29: $O7DC2 IN] TA ows OBN TIN OSD Ww 

Behold all of them, their works are vanity and nought: their molten images 
are wind and confusion. 

See also Job 7:7; 15:2; 16:3; 30:15 (perhaps, however, to be 
taken literally); Ps. 78:39; Prov. 11:29; Isa; 26:18; Jer. 5:13; 
Hos:.t223: 

2. By metonymy it is used for the points of the compass, or, in 
general, for direction in space. 

Jers 522232) 1a) ee] Dun pan abe 

And there were ninety-six pomegranates on the sess, 

seeialso TiChronvor24;\ Jer: 40: 32,30; Ezek, §: 10,02 a7 220 - 
42316,)20;)\WanuBranihs da: 


II. Spirit.—One might naturally conjecture that 7 denoting 
spirit was a later development from its use to denote the breath, 
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and that ts application to the spirit of God was an outgrowth of 
its use with reference to the spirit of man. Unless, however, the 
order of development of meanings was widely different from the 
order of appearance in extant literature, or the judgment of 
modern scholars as to the order of the literature is wide of the 
mark, the meaning “‘spirit” came before ‘‘breath,” and the applica- 
tion to God earlier than to man. 

1. Spirit of God. From the conception of the wind as con- 
trolled by, or proceeding from, God and operative in nature, 
apparently arose the conception of the spirit of God, signifying the 
unseen but powerful influence or influences by which God affected 
or controlled men. The change of English translation from ‘‘wind”’ 
to “‘spirit’’ doubtless somewhat exaggerates the change of meaning 
in the mind of Hebrew writer or speaker. It was still for them the 
DVTON mi, only operative in a different sphere. 

a) The spirit of God is spoken of as operating in ways more or 
less analogous to those in which the wind might operate; yet in 
almost all the instances it is man who is affected thereby. 

TI Kings 2:16: DMO ON bw Ai on wep 
ning nos. is 

Lest peradventure the spirit of the Lord hath taken him up, and cast him 
upon some mountain, or into some valley. 


For other examples see Gen. 1:2; I Kings 18:12; Ezek. 2:2; 
3:12, 14, 24; 823; 11:1, 24; 43:5 [cf. below under 8)]. 

In Isa. 31:3 1 is used qualitatively with special reference to 
its powerfulness in contrast with the flesh as weak: 

Man ND) TWD OATONOT ON“NDT OWS OME 

The Egyptians are men and not God, and their horses flesh and not spirit. 


While the term does not refer specifically to the spirit of God, 
the idea of power associated with it is probably derived from the 
use of M7 in reference to the divine spirit. Cf. II Kings 2:16; 
Judg. 14:6. This generic or qualitative use of ™7 to express the 
idea of power is quite isolated and at the opposite pole of develop- 
ment from 7 as the symbol of weakness or emptiness derived 
from the more primitive use of TI meaning wind. In Job 26:13 
also M7 is apparently used by metonymy for power. 
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b) The spirit of God (DION or 7") is spoken of as operat- 
ing upon or within men, producing various psychical and physico- 
psychical effects, such as physical strength, courage, prophetic 
frenzy, a prophetic message. The range of usage is very wide, 
from those in which the effect is purely physical to those in which 
the spirit is represented as giving to the prophet his message. 

Judg. 3:10: ONIN BEC Sm roy am 

And the spirit of fre Lord came upon heh and he alee Israel. 

Tea Grier Oa) “ON Arig) ES Ge? a7 yim ay ae 
pnon 5 pads spd anes oan sob o™ > 


4 mipn mpp 

The spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound. 

Other examples of ™I7 used in similar way are found in Gen. 
AvT2285)) Exod,.321°3> 25:@a? (NUM. 21 3575 25.20% 241991) 7 neimr 
Judge) 16234505 2205)039255)0542 0.010 roe re, eh) Sait. sLOROM MEO: 
£020; .10¢ TAG; 107207293-) Eh Sam.o3° 2° di Chronsa2): ne; itehnone 
15:1; 20:14; 24:20; Job 32:8 (by implication the spirit of Jeho- 
Wah); Psi ro6:33: (Mzekiias12.'20,)20- 10 750. 29cm) eh, he exe 
ples from Ezek. under a), as illustrating the close relationship of the 
two usages]; Hos. 9:7; Mic. 2:7; 3:8. 

Volz interprets the expression ‘‘evil spirit from [or of] God,” 
inv Sam.) 16214015. 10,230, 0; 15:10; rO:0;; and judg. @:22, 
“God sent a spirit of evil between Abimelech and the men of 
Shechem,” as referring to a demon, which originally had nothing 
to do with Yahweh, the phrases “from God,” “‘of God,” etc., being 
the product of a subsequent desire to make every extraordinary 
phenomenon subordinate to God. The expression as it stands 
would not in that case exactly reflect the thought of any period, but 
would be the result of the blending of ideas due to different periods 
and not wholly assimilated. For the purposes of the present paper 
it is not essential to determine the accuracy of this judgment. 
It is probable in any case that the idea of a demonic spirit arose 
in the Hebrew mind within the Old Testament period (see 3 below) 

tVolz, Der Geist Gottes, Tiibingen, 1910, pp. 4 ff. 
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and that within that period the conception of the supremacy of 
God prevailed to such an extent that Hebrew writers did not 
shrink from designating the source from which evil came as a 
spirit of God. Whether in the latter case those who framed or 
those who read such passages as Judg. 9:23; I Sam. 16:14-23 
had in mind the spirit of God, and understood the epithet “‘evil”’ 
as describing simply the result of the divine action, or conceived 
that the evil spirits (demonic) were God’s in the sense that they 
were ultimately under divine control, is not wholly clear. The 
decision of the question depends mainly upon the date at which 
the idea of the demonic spirit became current in Israel. 

The question also arises, though on different grounds, whether 
in Exod. 28:3; Deut. 34:9 the expression “spirit of wisdom” 
refers to the spirit of God, called a spirit of wisdom because of the 
effect produced, or to the spirit of man, to which God imparts 
wisdom, or is simply a pleonastic phrase for wisdom. See also 
Isa. 28:6, “‘spirit of judgment.” These passages are in them- 
selves capable of either interpretation. But such passages as 
Gen. 41:38 (cf. vs. 39); Mic. 3:8, in which similar results are 
ascribed to the spirit of God, expressly so called, favor the first 
interpretation. This probably applies also to Num. 27:18 and 
Zech. 12:10. In II Kings 2:9, 15 the conception may be that 
the very spirit of Elijah was to come upon Elisha, but vs. 16 
again suggests a reference to the spirit of God. Soin Num. 11:17, 
25, 26, the spirit (with the article) that is upon Moses, though 
not defined as the spirit either of Moses or of God, is put upon the 
young men by God, and is most probably thought of as the spirit 
of God. But both here and in II Kings 2:9, the conception is 
quantitative rather than purely individual; and all the other 
passages are perhaps somewhat influenced in thought and expres- 
sion by the fact of the quantitative idea of the spirit. 


c) Under the influence of an increasingly ethical conception of 
God, the spirit of God, called also the spirit of holiness, is spoken 
of as operative in the life of the community of the chosen people and 
of individuals, guiding, instructing, redeeming, ethically purifying. 

Tsa. 44:3: UPRENZOY “MDI AMY TN PEN 


I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring. 
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Ps, 51:11 (13): “222 MPM WIP TN Awa Wrswm-oy 

Cast me not away from thy presence; And ue not thy holy spirit from me. 

For other examples see’ Neh. 9:20, 30; Ezek. 39:20; Isa. 12:25 
AC2 TH MOCTO nN han 027TO, PI TAN hs. 120075 243 TOMA g. ora: 
Zech, 4:65 12:To;; Joel 3:12 (2:28; 29). 

The line of demarcation between this class and that which 
immediately precedes manifestly cannot be sharply drawn, many 
cases being on the border line. 

d) Rarely, and probably in part under the influence of the con- 
ception of M7 as the breath of life, the spirit of God is spoken of 
as the source of physical life. Here, also, as under 0) the spirit 
is sometimes, at least, thought of quantitatively. Cf. II, 2, d). 

Job 33:4: ROM "Id maw “ney ogo 

a he spirit of God hath made me, And the breath of the Almighty giveth 
me ire. 


nee-also (Gen! 6:3; Job 27:33) 245145) Ps: 04730! 

As against the view of Wendt, Fleisch und Geist, pp. 19-22, 
that the wind, which forms the basis for the idea of the Spirit, is 
conceived of by the Hebrews as immaterial, Gunkel, Wirkungen 
des Heiligen Geistes, pp. 48 {., holds that the Hebrews thought of 
both wind and spirit as material, but as an extremely refined air- 
like substance. The possibility that spirit was a substance, but 
immaterial, is ignored by both of them; probably with reason 
in view of the lack of evidence that the Hebrews ever thought of 
immaterial substance. As between Wendt and Gunkel, the latter 
seems correct. Beyond this and the fact that the Hebrews denied 
to spirit the ordinary attributes of matter, it is difficult to go with 
certainty. 

2. The spirit of man. 


a) As the seat of, or as identical with (the latter apparently the 
earlier of the two ideas) strength, courage, anger, distress, or the 
like [cf. examples under 1, 0) above]. 

Judg. 8:3: FT 7237 aI 172 om AMS. IN 

Then their anger was ea toward teh Phen fe had aad that, 

Job 7:11: TA TSS TIN 

I will speak in the anguish ae my spirit. 
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Prov. 18:14: MN? 72 FNS TA oma Sas ws 

The spirit of man will sustain his infirmity; but a broken spirit who can 
bear? 

See other examples as found in Gen. 26:35; 41:8; 45:27; 
Exod Oa wia5canm Nam ia7:18. (CP). Deut: a:20;4 Judge.) 6:33 
BE tG Osun he (Gite Muoamly TRLes: 2O7be6 iT o Kanes tos ck: 
ans Ob Oc4 5) hs 13) 20°45 32276; 1 Chron) 5:20; IL Chron. 9:4; 
Aino enon Mata ton, (oo TOWNOras 15:23 24s 327985) Ps. 2270; 
(O=EBGt fe 4142245 143-4, 7; Prov. 14:20; 15 14,/13; 260:18,,10, 
a2 aoe ormn worl isa, To23. 447120 709 54:02 01237105142, Jen: 
PiEeeiemeke 2004p. 29.73 Dani 22a) 3s) Cao. wine: Zech Ore. 

6) With kindred meaning but with special reference to the moral 
and religious life, the seat of humility and other good qualities. 

Isa. 57:15: MTD Mew NaI) Poss wisps |i 
(ONT 2) nbn bh pba mm 


I ‘duel in the high and Hes place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones. 

Other examples of this use of 717 are found in Ps. 34:19; 51:12, 
TO wblag ie tA PS yare: Prove EPs 12° isa. 20 7Os5 7310; 10072. 
EzekoitT ros 16°39. 20:20. 

c) Rarely, and only in late writers, ™I7 is used of the seat 
of mentality. 

Job 20:3: $"232 “NDA TN) sawN "Mal “OA 


I have heard the Par aa putteth me to shane, and the spirit of my 
understanding answereth me. 


see also (Chron. (28:12; Isa.20;24;/ Nzek) 11:50; 20:32: 
Mal. 2:15 (see also 16): DTS DM. probably belongs 


here, the meaning being, “Be on your guard in [or with] your 
minds, and deal not thou treacherously with the wife of thy 
youth.” Wellhausen and Nowack suggest the possibility that 
B22 means “on peril of your lives” (BDB, s.v.); this is possible 
for the preposition but a difficult if not impossible meaning for the 
noun. Smith (Int. Crit. Com.) takes ™17 in the sense, character, 
purpose, or will, which is, however, neither strictly suitable to the 
context nor a well-authenticated usage of the word, the passages 
cited scarcely vouching forit. The more general meaning “‘spirit,” 
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as the seat of emotion and will, is less open to objection. The 
sentence in that case would mean, Guard yourselves in [the 
sphere of] your spirits, i.e., against those feelings which might 
lead one of you to deal treacherously with the wife of his youth. 

d) With approximation to the sense of WE), m7 denotes the 
spirit of man as the seat or cause of life, often ee accompanying 
reference to God as its source. Cf. II, 1, d). 

Num. 16:22: "WB 559 MTAWT TON ON 

O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh. 

Zech. 12:1: DINTT AE PIN TOM Bvad ed Tivos 
{apa 

Thus saith the Lord, which stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the 
foundations of the earth, and formeth the spirit of man within him. 

Seevalso Num?) 27:20; Job ITO 2) a25tO> jhy=a ees! 13s. 
Tsao 5s, Rgek. rol rg (CP): 

The passages in Eccl. (3:19, 21; 12:7), which must doubtless 
be taken all together, are peculiar in that the term ™ is applied 
to the lower animals along with man, while at the same time God 
is represented as its source. ‘The conception seems to be that there 
proceeds from God 7, quantitatively not individually thought of, 
which is the source and cause of life for both man and beast, and 
that at death this 7 returns from both man and beast to the 
source from which it came. Cf. II, 1, d), above, and III, 1, below. 
There is possibly to be discerned here an influence of the idea 
ascribed to Epicharmus: ovvexpiOn kal dvexpidn KkanndOev, dOev 
nrdev, TaAW, Ya pev eis yar, wrvedua 5 avw. See p. 19. 

3. The idea of a demon, a personal spirit neither human nor 
divine, which was undoubtedly current in the ancient world, 
and is unquestionably found in late Jewish writings, is nowhere 
in the Old Testament expressed with that clearness which it 
acquires later. It is probable, however, that it is present in such 
passages as II Kings 19:7; Zech. 13:2; Job 4:15. 

Job 4:15: “WA NIsw Waen nor "IBT OD T 

A spirit passed before my face and the hair of my flesh stood up. 


It is perhaps also to be found in I Kings 22:21~23 and the 
parallel passage, II Chron. 18: 20-22, in which Zedekiah describes 
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the spirit by which Zedekiah and others have spoken as a lying 
spirit sent forth from God. But in view of the highly dramatic 
character of the passage it may be doubted whether the lan- 
guage is not simply a dramatic way of saying that Zedekiah is 
lying. The answer depends in this case, as in those mentioned 
under 2, a), mainly on the period at which the idea of the demon 
can be shown to have been current in Israel. The same con- 
siderations apply to Num. 5:14, 30, with its reference to a spirit 
of jealousy; to Hos. 4:12; 5:4, spirit of whoredom; Mic. 2:11, 
spirit of falsehood; Isa. 19:14, spirit of perverseness; Isa. 29:10, 
spirit of deep sleep. 


III. Breath, which is the sign of life, and the cessation of which 
is death. 


1. Proprie—The breath. Instances of this meaning are 
found first in the exilic period, and Ezek. 37:5-14 suggests a close 
connection between the older meanings, “wind” and “spirit,” and 
the apparently later orca ‘breath.”’ 

Ezek. 37:9, 10: “2 NBT MITTS NAT TON ENN 
mist "Sa mina SDIND Tit SR WANT mana-by mm a8) 
ona xian "21S “ND “NNT oom man os “TEs 
se. Wa bin3 yal pnban-by aa oo m0 

Then BPH he unto me, Braesy unto ie wind, ese son of man, and 
say to the wind, thus saith the Lord God: Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe upon these slain, that they may live. SoI prophesied as he com- 
manded me, and the breath came into them, and they stood upon their feet, an 
exceeding great army. 

See mismieen 1 Oon7 Fe E5225 JONG: 15) 155305 192173), ks. 
1043205) £25217 /140:4;. Jer: ro%14; 14°6.(7);° 51:27; Lam: 4320; 
Hab. 2:19. 

In all of these instances, except those in Job, the breath is 
definitely thought of as the breath of life. On Eccl. 3:19, 20; 
12:7, see 2, d), above. 


2. As the symbol of anger or of power; of man (Isa. 25:4; 
33:11 [?]); of the Messiah (Isa. 11:4); but usually of God (Exod. 
Cece iy Sal. 222005" [Ob 4:03) Psi ito: rss.323°02 / Isa. so798; 
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59:19; sometimes apparently with a blending of the idea of 
wind. 

Isarns4: io nv? TnSw Mmm] TE Dawa VIN 

He shall smite the ath ith ne ra of his mouth, and ait the Beat of 
his lips shall he slay the wicked. 

Whether by Obwi mM and "YD 9 in Isa. 4:4 the prophet 
means the breath of God as the expression of his anger, or the 
spirit of God with an idea similar to that expressed by wp mn 
in Ps. 51:11, is not easy to decide. In any case the expression 
might easily be taken in the latter sense in later times. 


m. We 


The order of development of meanings is difficult to determine. 
The idea commonly held formerly that the fundamental idea is 
breath is now generally given up, there being no certain or prob- 
able instance of the use of the word in that sense. (On Job 41:21 
[13]; Prov. 27:9; Isa. 13:20, see BDB," s.v. ad fin.) The following 
analysis, though based on repeated personal study of all the Old 
Testament passages, is largely influenced by BDB, especially in 
respect to I, and the order of arrangement. 


I. Soul, that entity which, residing in a living being, makes it 
alive, and the departure of which is death—sometimes distin- 
guished from “a, flesh. 

I Kings 17:21: TDR NIP OMS wow WyTmoy Tans 
Matp os mn sb-wee xaun cabs Tim N71 

And he stretched himself upon the child three times, and called unto the 
Lord, and said, O Lord my God, I pray thee let this child’s soul come into 
him again. 

See other examples in Gen. 35:18; I Kings 17:21, 22; Job 
TT! 2074315303) 39716)/92,/28, 305 ES./TO2105) 30545 Wer 10) 4g 7 £0" 
86:13; 80:40; 11 3062) Prove tt :37 5232144 Wise tOrto: sos0 7" jer: 
15:0; Lam?) ¢720m ch. also Job (145225 120,10.) Ps. ach a munich 
BDB assign to this class. 


« Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
Boston, 1906. 
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The soul, as a living entity, is sometimes said to be in the blood 
or even identified with it, and on this is based a prohibition of the ' 
eating of blood. 

Ley.j17 2140; 125 “Zwa-D2 wd ae) nDaNn NP) “wan> 2 O05 


Ye shall eat the blood of no manner of flesh: eae the life ae all flesh’: is the 
blood thereof. 


See also Gen. 9:4, 5; Deut. 12:23a, b. 


II. Soul, the seat of appetite, emotion, and the like, with no 
implication of a separate entity, or of the possibility of separate 
existence. 

1. The seat of physical appetites, health, and vigor. 

Deut. 12:20: “27 “WND FlA57MN srToN ie Sans 
sez magvboa Twa boyd ys) myn Ta TDs max) 7 
wa tom 

When the Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border, as he hath promised 


thee, and thou shalt say, I will eat flesh, because thy soul desireth to eat flesh; 
thou mayest eat flesh after all the desire of thy soul. 


For other examples see Num. 11:6; 21:5; Deut. 12:15, 21; 
BORE ey 33-20 4 Ps. Zor 105) LOOlES: | 107 .'5,.0; LO). LOVe O73. 
Wears IG OTe, 200 2902. 2h260 27 4) bis, Cel. B24 5) aos 
Gaze ica. 20760002) ao5O) 5522-5000, | SOr0Es >, et: serra 
Socgey aa. T2019; Kzek. 7:10;.Hos. 9243) Mac. 7-1: 

2. The seat of emotion of all kinds—desire, courage, hope, 
fear, love, hate, sorrow, discouragement, vengeance, or, by me- 
tonymy, the emotions themselves; frequently but by no means 
constantly as the seat of religious experience. 

Job 30:25: TaN) "Ws2 Maa OP Twp? “maa No-ox 

Did not I weep for him that was i in trouble? Was not my soul grieved for 
the needy ? 

Ps. 86:4: {SER "WED “PIS ALND PIB? wel Taw 

Rejoice the soul of thy servant, for unto thee O Lord do I lift up my soul. 

Cant.1:7: $799 MI WE] TaNNw 7) Ta 

Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, pee thou ee, thy flock. 

Isa. 61:10: “MONS WEI 53m Tins wos wiv 

I will rejoice greatly in the Lord; my oul shall be outa in my God. 


* But the whole expression is used figuratively for a religious experience. 
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See other examples in) Gen. 23:8; 34:3,8; 42:22; Exod. 
EGOS 2308 LEV 2a 2r hen oOrna. TS. TO, sO.) Ages UINiInd. mercy 
20°73 Deut: T4260: 075; (are SROEA N24 15%, 2orOGe Ostia a skis 
Jude..5: 215) 10:10; coro aaea5. Ruth. 4:Te(e). isan. rato. 
ES 22,10.) 239) MOO Me MeOLAaN22¢2*) 23'5 203 20; On) Mlli gam 
B20T SO. hy Om inee i agen KIngS 4:27 OTS Mlom a: say 
OLE Fete TOomOUssc MEA 2M TOLAG. Ds!) Tos Ay 1 LO 2onhaae age 
Ose taeda wavee ky RO MON Ageia ds te.) On, Ps vOeAsaGes: 
II:5; 19:8; 23:3; 25:13; 27:12; 31:8; 33:20; 34:3; 35:9, 
L218) 255042735 55) A222, 355505 075), £25, 43-55) 44-205 57075 
Gena Nor Ossi. Or OOe tb 07732) OA ta Ors ULI. ears HOAs TO. 
LOM Mme 22 COAL MIBK NLS (220 TO a0. aEtOr gi | BLOT 20.125. 
25 NOL T23° A 20: 500. Zot. (TAC Ouse Nm aeh ADT aerON: 
GrrOs ish 2h A1DtS: TOs TAstO. TO tO., Ot alow? 2. Creda oo coe. 
20517 3 2050s UCC Ox 800s fe 20g CAMt yh ay Sei.) a ae Or 
62a2: sane ras eco" (Pics HAC ERE AL TO) 1Os Oc aulOs mas uns 
AQT (R20 LTs 5G... 5) LOU Ole LO. OOER Neb. 2AciA Ts Tele. .20): 
OSS Goth ure rT EAT Oe nS smi OF (ak Ones aA anO 
AAC TAG) ame EON WE 2c) 3 TT ZO Net eK TON 2 7.08 cag, pOvues™ 
DOO OAT oT Wa he Oke O Nice won: sna Orn TOR. NA orl Oley ag eat 
Hab. 2:5; Zech. 1128, bis. 

3. The seat of will and moral action, especially when joined 
with a=; but occasionally alone; not of course sharply distin- 
guished from the preceding class. 

Deut. 30:2: “WN 523 pa maw PON Ty maw) 
{poe Da" een qa mm pn ae “DaN 

And shalt return unto the Lord On God, and shalt exe his voice ac- 
cording to all that I command thee this day, thou and thy children, with all 
thine heart and with all thy soul. 

See other examples in Gen. 49:6; Deut. 4:29; 6:5; 10:12; 
Pe res mera 2 OR TOs) 2070. o>) Osha aor oe 7) Te KC imps uae 
82465 Kimesvoaztia. ios: LiChron: 22:49) 25203 ll Chron. oeaer 
P5125) 2A se ODUORze, 72b5s (ks), 24a css) Tagen 2G. amb ze 
Jer) 32:41; Ezekyaraa:) Mic. 6:7;Hab.i274- 

Here also instead of under 2 might be classified Ps. 27:12; 
AG2 5 TOS: 22 Meu 2 25 20° FOsheh aa chE 

1 Briggs, Jour. Bib. Lit., XVI (1897), 30. 
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4. Rarely of the seat of mentality. 

Esth. 4:13: JoaTMS wa) WEI “AIMmON 

Think not in thy soul that thou shalt escape in the king’ s house. 

See other examples in Deut. 49:15; Josh. 23:14; I Sam. 2:35; 
Bsthieedens Esmee Oe seR TOL TAY PD EOVs 20Oy uO. 2223175 
24:14; 27:9; Jer. 42:20. But in most cases the meaning may be 
more general, “‘self”’; it is doubtful, moreover, whether in any case 
the Hebrew mind made the distinction indicated by the subdivisions 
under the main division II. 


III. Life, that element or characteristic which distinguishes a 
living being from inanimate objects. 

Job 2:4: $4052 WA WA wd TW 55) NIWA Thy 

Skin for skin, yea all ils a man hatte will he give for his life. 

Jer. 51:6: WE] WN WDA ODD Firva 303 

Flee out of the midst of Babylon, and save every man his life. 

See other examples in Gen. 9:4, 5¢, 0; 19:17, 19; 32:31; 
AA 3d. Ur EOC. Ao1G;), 21222) 20>) 20.12, 15, 10>, Levy a4 crou, 
CN gee) Doar st 50s Deut. £3273) LO: 2b. (240) POSuE 
2 TAS ORAL CRO iG shS 2) O7 tgs) 222% lace >@. Dey A oan 
FOCkaes POU NEO Ore Te Lat, 2ICAENO ALE BAe ray ome, 
Rowe, ue oa. 20°21, 240.1 Do 2559) 275) PL Sam. 1293) A285. 0} 
Pe eA TO tes otk.) 10.00. OG. a5).23°°9. perhaps also 
Reve ntoy to Kines) h219q) Dn. 20.) 25287" 22ETs. LOC2d, 0, | 2, 
BANOO TAR IO 2I 29. 200,00 A200. EL) Ings! Tt 030.0, 54; 
Pee Tosa. 0, ¥ Chron rr: rod, 0; tl) Chron’ ttrrs Esti 7 333 
ee Scie Horne Ob. 224) Or 12 STON hIgl EAs) O97 3°" 8s ian: 20: 
Pe OG LOO, 25520 25°20 (2OrOs ZL TAs) 2201 OoaqueR. 
35:4, 175 38:13; 40:15; 49:9; 54:5, 6; 55:19; 56:7, 14; 59:4; 
Osi OU On OO. 2 rOan7O. ar OM ES 226725 08t Tas Ae: 
Te 5O (renee A OAS ATA OF TO TLO. 4, 5! TIO21005) (k2O225 
LOT Lop hw TA aes MTOM) Le 1G, | 1Os)), 32225)  OL205. ages: 
Baal): CAO 2 EO Mies a. Be TO: 17: FOG.) LOny sores 
2an22° 424282 Wr) 3.202 EO; 2As Isa. was 4>)44320;'53710, £29) Jer. 
Peat uA 1O:, 203 (i221 1076, 0; 20203; 21:7,'0; 22255 20ca0; 
24220; 21;/38:2, 100; 0; 20°183 \40:54, 15; 44:300,.0; 45:35;,40:20; 
AAG Ag: 37°C O,A5 s Leaitl.. 29005510; 1Zek:\3:10,.25G"Es Foe, 0; 
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2005/0). 65) TATA eo. TOUS a ged 7:29 126, Wor ior masala Ne Hoe 
Amos2: 24) 85 om ist4A. 2 6es42 3. 
‘In various idiomatic phrases, such as “my life shall live,” 
“‘as thy life liveth,” ‘‘to smite a life,” or ‘‘to stay a life,” ‘the life 
dies,” we? seems, despite the unusual character of the expression, 
to retain the meaning “‘life.”’ 

Gen. 12:13: TINT FAVA "22O™ WD AR “NAN NIT TEN 
12233 “SE: 

Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister: that it may be well with me and that 
I may live because of thee. 

Lev. 24:17: +NVa0 nia DIN werd | Syeda oa 

And he that smiteth any man to death shall surely be put to ‘death. 

See other examples in Gen. 19:20; 37:21; Lev. 24:18a; Num. 
230TOs W277 TOs 35 Tyme, Oo) Webs TOTO, urns 22,2050 worn. 
Josh.'2073 4/05) JUdS.20: 36; (Ll) Samia so0r) a7 sie a0. 3 Mace 2. 
TT Sam.)r1722; 04:79; 1 Kings 2% 2 \4.6)'20: \jobi3n:30,he0nane 
ES. 22020. Dir gh.) Isa weg 3h. Very  2acn7 4. 20. Wzeke eae, 
LOG, 0S \18:27: Pony 4282): 


IV. A living being, a being that possesses life, as distinguished 
from an inanimate object. 

1. Inthe phrase °7 w 52, asa general term for any being that 
has animal life, whether man or beast. 

Gen. 1:24: FT 52 VIN SSIM OVDON aN 

And God said, let the aa bring forth the living eee after its kind. 

See also Gens 320.1259 305 12 76) TOs ‘Of TO) 12) (mg). KOO bNeNE 
BL: TO, 4607) Nizeks 472.0) 

Occasionally ap without *°7 is used in this inclusive sense. 
So Lev. 10:46); Num. Brie: 

2. Much more frequently “22 without the addition of 757 is 
applied to man only: 

a) Meaning person, individual man. 

Lev. 17:12: 22NN7ND O22 wWe2->> Satins 22> “MIEN ODP 
=) 


Therefore I said unto the children of Israel, no soul of you shall eat 
blood. 
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See other examplesunvGen 1427; 07224; 360:6;.\Exod. 12715, 
EO, /1OPUS TEA eve Tako 27 hen AY De. Deans eet) 
200) Ui hot@ 0. 2c. Worrall ebe mnie. Eos | tO2 205) TGN8s) "20:60, 30: 
2275 OV eion 2 ee Oa sou, uy 27025) Num 626; (192535) 26224, 28: 
200; 05.2110. 030, 40:20, 22> Deut“ 24-7; Josh.) 10:28, 30, 32; 35, 
S7t be yaonmEeer. Py Sam 237225) Dl Kings» 1205 ;\Prov, 112953 
DOQcrsnesen yg) isd) 40:7; Jer..43-6; Lam) 3°25; Ezek; 18:40, 0) c,d; 
20502771359 3:10. 

b) In ts 

Exod. 1:5: 5) OVW IpyyT we? ward om 

And all the ale that came out of the loins af ae were seventy souls. 

Other examples occur in Gen. 46:15, 18, 22, 25, 26a, b, 27a, b; 
Hxod-'12:4;\' 16:16; Num... 31: 350, b, 400,(b,, 46; Deut: 10:22: 
PCGhron> 5s 20; Jer.52220; 300,.0. 

c) With pronominal suffix it has the force of a reflexive or 
personal pronoun. 

Ps. rr:z: SNES OS A WEI ENM TN 

How say ye to my soul, Flee asa bird to your mountain ? 

See other examples in Gen. 27:4, 19, 25, 31; Lev. 11:43, 44; 
HO. 20 abc. 25: NUM BO12 Wha. 0.0.) 7. 8. 09s TL, (22°) JOD 
Deen eng 22 Esai s a5 Fos LF Eas 85: Yo dOsTOs~ 57.2, | 5s 
OO. FW, 160585) 04507? IO5:1G;, 100120, 31° 320:07, PALIO2 L425: 
SO ULOV AEE shy, (Mos 22-25) isa 209" A019. Agi TAY ST! 2s-/ Ter, 
Gotta Ontos Ee 20s TO790;. 2F6 Oo AAS 75) ea TA Lam, 3294. 58: 
Amos 6:8 (of Jehovah); Hab. 2:10. 

In a few passages it stands for the self as the whole complex of 
opportunities and possibilities that belong to a man while he lives. 
EOV On 32a. 30, (cle LGs 32-22-20. 

d) Occasionally (in Lev., Num., and Hag., only) it is used to 
denote a person once living, but now dead. 

Num. 5:2: 5) N20 Pin 

Whosoever is see etan by the dead. 

So: also.in’ Lev, 19: 28; 21: 5, /t1+) 22:4; Num.'6:6, 11; ‘9: 6,.7; 
EPeeTO IT, 1305 Hagens) 

The occurrence of this usage compared with the use of T°T 5) 
to denote a living creature suggests the possibility that vB) alone 
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properly means a creature (it could hardly be person) whether alive 
or dead. But the whole body of facts (note, e.g., the rarity of its use 
for the dead, and the limited number of instances of "7 compared 
with the large number of cases in which ap alone expresses the 
idea of life) seems best accounted for by the supposition that TPT 
when it occurs is pleonastic and that the use of 5) in reference 
to a dead body is an offshoot from its use to signify person [IV, 2, a)]. 
Cf. the use of the English word ‘“‘person”’ (the Latin persona origi- 
nally meaning a mask covering the body) to denote the body as in 
the phrase ‘‘exposure of the person”’; or the use of the word “‘soul”’ 
to mean a person, as in the expression ‘‘a thousand souls perished.” 


TEL e) pe 
Whatever the primitive Semitic sense of this term (see Gesenius- 
Buhl, which on the basis of the Arabic regards “‘skin”’ as the original 
meaning and assigns this to Ps. 102:6), the meaning which, with the 


possible exception of Ps. 102:6, is basal to all others in the Old 
Testament, is clearly “‘flesh.”” Usage is as follows: 


I. Flesh, the soft, muscular portions of a body living or once 
living; used both of man and beast. 

Job 2:5: NON TwandN) Taes-bx 937 ATT NITMDW DN 
Ta" TIEN i 

But put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and his flesh, and he 
will renounce thee to thy face. 

tea 222 eos a ming) “wa > ON INE on nM Apa 3 

Slaying oxen and killing sheep, eating flesh and dining wine. 

See other examples in Gen. 2:21, 23a, (?); 9:4; 17:11, 13, 14, 
22, QAaG MOcIOs AT 20 3) 45 15,,.7o (ot animals): Exod !na.g¢ 
12° Os AOSOTOT a Oia; 2d 20522230," 3T\(r), eos Aan aon man ai. 
32, 34-7 levine rs0b20(27)5)7515, 07> Lop TOvOns 20.) 2 weet 
BE; 32) OSMAN OTE, ae 35 135TO, TA. a Sa OUT Ome ESC eta a, 
4, MO; T6127 01o. bos 20.200), 0; Num) TE oars, Tod, vonary 33. 
12272 EO?S5s Weutv12215, 200, bc) 23, 27000; (Aor OsAen 26253, 
Gh: 32542; Jude 6:10, 20, 21¢, 0, 8:7; 1 Sam..2:13, 150,,0) 17544; 
I Kings 17:6a, 0; to221; Il) Kings''5:10, 14@, 0; 92360; Job 2:5; 
6212s TOL TEP Tssea wee 14: 225 TOL 20 nob ae iain Vase aoa eae 
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Ares. (2a) kbs: gee gedy Oc SOSme at 2Or 2s) LO2SO; 1001245 
Proy: 5 t1G?); 23-205) Mecles. 4: 53, Isay44:16;) 103 4or263) 65*4} 
O6u7 7, ets 7121 mcg LOROas 0s.c,” Lam. 343) Ezek: (4:14: 
113,710.20, Os 200 7); 24200, b3'242.10; 3975) 30726D¢'37:6, 8; 
BOT pi wane Aecda saa Foss Dan. ©: 155) T0235 Hos! 8:13 3 Mic. 
acne Hae ono Aechy Pr! oO}. £05, T4 sro: 

In Gen. 17:11 ff. it is used (in its proper sense) in the expression 
mony "ww, ‘flesh of the foreskin” (cf. also Exod. 28:42). Accord- 
ing to Cechine Buhl and BDB, in Lev. 15:2, 3, 7 the term itself 
denotes the male organ, and in Lev. 15:19 the female organ; but 
it is not clear that there is here any strict metonymy, but rather 
perhaps only the use of a general term when a specific might have 
been used. In Ezek. 16:26; 23:20; 44:7, 9, it is even less certain 
that the term is specific. 


II. By synecdoche for the body. 

Ekings 202272), 227) TENT DMSIITNN ISNT yaw oe 
ism inate percen T2 

And it came to pass, when Ahab heard those words, that he rent his 
clothes, and put sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted. 

Prov. 14:30: ‘iINIP nvasy apt) XB 25 mwa NT 

A sound heart is the life of the flesh, but envy is the rottenness of the bones. 

See other examples in Exod. 30:32; Lev. 6:3 (10); 13:2, 3a, b, 
ATE PUA IS 24. 35) 30,7435 TAO) 25:53, 20; (5G. 4.24. 26, 28. 
Byeto st tOs2o.) 2075) 22:0: Num. 8:7; 1977,.8; Ib Kings 4:34; 
Gao Neat inna: Job 4:15; 7753" 2176(2) 3 Bs: 16205 2291205 
Prove) p22" vecles, +2): 33) 5255) TE1O; 2712, -Isa: 17°43" Ezek. 
TOL12; IF; 20d; 130.20. 

In poetic passages “2a is coupled with 5) or 29 or both to 
denote the whole person even when the things ‘affirmed are sabes 
true only of the inner man (Ps. 63:2 (1); 84: 3). 

Somewhat similarly the expression "Ww 1 we is used to 
denote the totality of a thing which strictly speaking has neither flesh 
nor soul (Isa. 10:18). 


III. By metonymy for one’s kindred, the basis of this usage 
being doubtless in the fact that it is the body which is primarily 
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thought of as produced and producing by natural generation; 
most commonly coupled with DS, bone. 

Gen. 29:14: HN “rah "a3 Bt {22 i> “TaN 

And Laban said to him, Surely thou art my bees and my flesh: 

See also Gen. 37:27; Lev. 18:6; 25:49; Judg.9:2; IISam. 5:1; 
1G203, 04,1; Chron. weer? isa o2205\ 5827: 


IV. By further synecdoche, “WD denotes a corporeal living 
creature; sometimes with reference to men only, sometimes of 
men and beasts. 

1. Of men and beasts in common. 

Gen. 7:21: TWayaa Fa VINO? watt TWwaTta yo" 
SOONTT OD)... - sana 


ani all flesh died ee moved upon the earth, both fowl and cattle and 
beast .... and every man. 


See pre examples. in! Gen 6217: 105) 710020 O27 .OnmL, 
150; 0) 1O9.175 evi, Lcd L, 4G, Oy Gy NUM T8955) Jobraa an: 
IPS a 20ne5 er 32327. 

2. Of men only. 

Isa. go:g: THT? TWwar>a ANT AT Wap 305 

And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together. 

Joel 3:1 (2:28): DS 2 ANDI wanda" bon TITITNN FEWN 
pS"nI24 

: And I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy. 

Other examples are found in Gen. 2:24; 6:12, 13; Num. 16:22; 
27°10;) Deut. 5:26; | Job 12:10;-19: 225, Isa. 4065.49: 206360216; 
Jer r2tn 25 e5e3h;) 45: 5;) dezck, 20: 4)(20°48)5i250)(4)) aOuls) 
Zech, 2:07 (13): 

3. Sometimes, especially in predicate, with emphasis on the 
frailty which is characteristic of the corporeal being in contrast 
with spirit or God as powerful. 

Ps. 78:39: (27S? NOI FIT TA a was. aM 


And he ccnaEn eee that ‘they were but pesh a nd that passeth away 
and cometh not again. 


See also Gen. 6:3; II Chron. 32:8; Job 10:4; Ps. 56:5; Isa. 
eee bul (od ty el 
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Iv. SUMMARY AND COMPARISON 


Respecting the three terms in the Old Testament, it is to be 
noted that 717, beginning undoubtedly as a term of physical or 
dynamic meaning, denoting wind, was already early in the literary 
period a religious term in the sense that it was used in connection 
with the idea of God to denote the invisible power by which he 
operated in the world, or for God himself as operative, but not 
for a hypostasis distinct from God. Relatively late it became a 
religious term in the sense also that it signified the power of God 
working to produce ethical and religious effects in men. As applied 
to men, probably under the influence of the thought that it was the 
spirit of the god that produced extraordinary effects in men, such 
as strength, courage, anger, ecstatic frenzy, etc., it denoted the seat 
of all such emotions and experiences, and then advanced to denote 
the seat of the ethical and religious in general. Its use with refer- 
ence to the breath is probably relatively late and subsequent in 
general to the previously named uses. 

WE), on the other hand, was from the earliest period of the 
era cure preserved in the Old Testament a psychological and 
vital term, denoting the soul, or life, as that in a living, corporeal 
being which constitutes him living as distinguished from the inani- 
mate, and then the being himself as living. Its use with reference 
to God is very rare and probably a conscious anthropomorphism. 

As used to denote a corporeal living being, the ep is, of course, 
hypostatized; and this is also the case in respect to some of the 
instances in which it denotes the soul, since this is supposed to 
depart from the body and exist apart from it. The latter usage 
may also be very early and certainly persists very late. But in the 
majority of cases, the a) (meaning life or soul) is not a hypostasis, 
but a quality or characteristic of a living being. As the seat of 
appetite, emotion, mentality, and moral and religious experience, 
the usage of OE) is closely parallel to that of TI. But while ap 
is often used for life, MI is only rarely so used and then chiefly 
with reference to God as the source of life. 

“Da is fundamentally and prevailingly a physical term. Its 
_only departure from this physical sense is in its employment by 
metonymy for kindred and for a corporeal living being. At the 
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latter point, it becomes a synonym of wed, the one extending its 
psychical sense to include the physical and the other its physical 
to include the psychical. It never acquires a mental, moral, or 
religious sense. Its nearest approach to such meaning—and this 
still very remote—is its use with the suggestion of weakness and 
frailty. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, ™I7 is physical-religious-psychical; 
wbI is psychical-vital; “wa is physical. 

‘But an instructive parallel may also be drawn between the 
usage of each of the three Hebrew terms and the corresponding 
Greek words, viz., between M7 and mvedua; between UH2 and 
yuxn; between “wa and odpé. ne 

The fundamental meaning of ™17 and zvedua is the same, viz., 
wind. The first extant instances of this meaning of wvedua date 
from the fifth century B.c. 7 appears in this sense in the oldest 
Old Testament literature, and is therefore at least as old as the eighth 
century B.c. But in the same period also we find 717 meaning 
spirit, and used of the spirit of God. The application to the 
demonic spirit may perhaps be the earliest, but the application 
to the spirit of God seems to arise out of its use meaning wind, 
rather than from the idea of the demon, and the use to denote the 
spirit of man is apparently later than with reference to the spirit 
of God. Both these latter ideas retain a quantitative feeling, 
even after the terms have come to be used personally and indi- 
vidually. The meaning “breath” is apparently the latest of all to 
appear. 

The development of the usage of avedua is somewhat different. 
From the primitive meaning ‘‘wind” arises the meaning “breath,” 
and from this in a purely physical sense come the meanings “breath 
of life,” ‘‘life.”’ On this basis apparently is developed the concep- 
tion of a soul-stuff, out of which individual souls come and to 
which they return. At the close of the classical period there is the 
suggestion of an extension of this idea by which wvedya becomes the 
basis of all existence. In the post-classical period we shall see this 
developing into the conception of divine spirit, rvedua Oetov, at 
first at least quantitatively thought of. But of the deification of 
the mvedua there are no discoverable traces in the classical period. 
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Alike, therefore, in the starting-point and in the general range 
of usage there is a large measure of parallelism between the Hebrew 
and Greek terms, 717 and wvedya. But the order in which mean- 
ings are developed is not the same, and the Hebrews were far in 
advance of the Greeks in developing the idea of the divine spirit. 

wed apparently begins with the notion of a living being resident 
in a living animal or man—the ghost, so to speak, within an em- 
bodied living being. The earliest extant usage of Yvx7 is to denote 
the shade of a once-living being, the ghost that escapes from the 
body when it dies. From these kindred starting-points both the 
Hebrew and the Greek terms develop with no marked difference in 
order, the meanings “‘life,’”’ that quality or element of a living being 
which constitutes it living, and “‘soul” as the seat of various emo- 
tions, capacities, etc. The Hebrew writers ascribe a 52 only to 
man and the lower animals (except as it is by anthropomorphism 
used of God), and this is also the use of Yux7 in most of the Greek 
writers, but Plato believes in a Yuyx7 of the universe, and Aristotle 
ascribes yux7 (in a limited sense of the term) to plants.- As to the 
capacity of the soul for existence apart from the body and after 
death, both Hebrew and Greek writers differ among themselves. 
Some of the Psalms affirm it, some seem to deny, Ecclesiastes 
is skeptical. So Homer and the tragic poets presuppose a shadowy 
existence after death; Socrates is agnostic about the future of the 
soul; Xenophon is hopeful; Plato affirms; and Aristotle denies. 

Both “wa and odpé are primarily physical terms, both pass from 
the meaning ‘“‘flesh” in the strict sense to the more general meaning 
“body.”” The Hebrew term is used by metonymy to denote one’s 
kindred, and as a general term for man and animals, or for humanity 
as such. Neither term has any ethical significance. Plato regards 
the body as a drag upon the soul, conceiving that the latter can 
achieve its full freedom and highest development only when 
freed from the former, but he apparently never uses cdpé in this 
connection, and does not ascribe to the c@ya a distinctly ethical 
significance. Of any corrupting power of either body or flesh 
to drag down the soul there is no trace in the Old Testament. 
The “Wis sometimes spoken of as weak, but never as a power 


for evil. 
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CHAPTER III 


IINEYMA, VYXH, AND SAP= IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
EPICURUS TO ARIUS DIDYMUS 


Before presenting the testimony of the post-Aristotelian wit- 
nesses to the use of mvedua, Yux7y, and odpé, it will be expedient 
to examine the views of some of their predecessors by whom they 
were in all probability largely influenced, and to present in addition 
to the material bearing upon their use of the words under consid- 
eration some further evidence concerning their fundamental 
philosophical notions. 

Anaximenes, who wrote about the middle of the sixth century 
B.c., declared that just as our soul which is air controls us (or holds 
us together), so rvedua kat anp encompass the whole world. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius,! Anaximenes made air and the infinite 
(space) the first principle of things. Plutarch and Stobaeus,? com- 
menting in almost identical words on the fact that Anaximenes 
uses the words zvedua and ayp synonymously, declare that he is 
in error in ascribing all things to one source, since it is necessary 
to assume an active cause as well as a substance, just as we must 
have both silver and a silversmith. 

Cicero’ says that Anaximenes made air God. If so, then, since 
Anaximenes used zvedua and anp synonymously, we are very near, 
even at this early period, to an identification of rvefua and God. 
Anaximenes, however, is a monist and his one substance is material, 

* Diog. Laert. ii. 3 (Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, I, 22): Otros [’ Avaé- 
pévns| dpx ny dépa elre kal 7d drreipov. 


2Stob. Ecl. i. 10. 12 (Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 278): “Avaéiuévns Etpyvotpdrov 
Midyovos dpxnv Tay bvtwv dépa arephvato, éx yap TovTov mdvta ylyverbat Kal eis avTov 
mad avahverOar. olov yn Wuxy, Pyolv, 7 nuetépa ahp otca cuvyKpatet Huds, Kal ddov Tov 
Kbouov rvedua Kal dnp mepiéxer. évyerar 6é cuvwripws ahp kal rvedua. dauaprdve dé é 
amNov Kal povoedods dépos kal mvevuatos doxay cuvectdvat Ta (wa: aoUvaTov yap apxny 
Blav [4] rhv UAnY Tv dvtwy brogrHvat, dddAad Kal TO rolody aitioy xph vrorievat: oloy 
dpyupos ovK dpxel mpds 7d Exmwua yerécbar, éav uh 7d rowdy 7, TouTécTiv 6 dpyupoKdros. 


3 Cicero De nat. deor. i. 10. 26: post Anaximenes aéra deum statuit eumque gigni 
esseque immensum et infinitum, etc. 
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and Cicero’s testimony, unconfirmed by that of any earlier writer, 
is perhaps an interpretation rather than a quotation. Moreover, 
from a lexicographical point of view it is important to observe 
that we have no testimony that Anaximenes used the predicate 
God of wvedyua or tvedua of God. It is the air which Cicero says he 
called God.* 

Empedocles, writing nearly a century later than Anaximenes, 
rejected the monistic interpretation of the universe and referred 
all existence to four “‘roots,” fire, water, earth, and air (7ép), the 
latter of endless height. These are continually uniting and separat- 
ing again, love being the force that brings them together, and strife 
or hate that which separates them.? For air he frequently uses 
the term ‘‘aether” (Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, pp. 244 ff.), 
but not, so far as appears, mveSua. The six elements, fire, water, 
earth, air, love, and hate, are all eternal, yet also all corporeal. 
Empedocles believes in God or in gods (he sometimes uses the 
singular, sometimes the plural); but as he deifies the four material 
elements, as well as love and hate, it is evident that his belief in 
God does not significantly modify the general materialism of his 
view of the world. He does not seem to have employed the word 
mvevua in reference to the air or to either of the active powers love 
and hate. 

Heraclitus,a contemporary of Empedocles, was, like Anaximenes, 
a monist, but found the origin of all things in fire, of which all other 
things are variant forms and to which all return after the Con- 
flagration. All things become what they are according to fate or 
necessity (Diog. Laert. ix. 7). According to Aristotle (De an. 
i. 405d, 25), Heraclitus also said that the origin of all things is soul 
(Yvxn), from which it may be inferred that the primitive fire had in 
itself the principle of intelligence; and with this in turn agrees the 
doctrine ascribed to him by Diogenes Laertius that all things are full 
of souls and demons and that no one can possibly find out the limits 
of the soul (cf. Pfleiderer, Philosophie des Heraclit, pp. 192-08). 


t Stob. Ecl. i. 10. 12 (Diels, Dox., p. 284), says that Xenophanes made earth the 
first principle of all things, quoting him as follows: é« ys yap Ta mavTa kal els yhv 
Ta wdvTa TeXevTG. But the rd mdvra is possibly to be taken with considerable reserva- 
tion. 


2 Diels, Vorsokrat., I, 229, B 17. 
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Anaxagoras, born before Empedocles, but writing a little later 
(about 450), found the creative power in the universe in voids, and 
the passive element in an infinite number of original particles or 
seeds. He thus agreed with Empedocles in rejecting the monistic 
theory, but presented a simpler and more self-consistent view of 
things than his. The term zvedya apparently played no part in 
his theories.’ 

Diogenes of Apollonia, a contemporary of Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles, returned to the monism of Anaximenes, maintaining 
that the phenomena of birth and interaction of things cannot be 
explained except on the hypothesis of their ultimate unity. 


In my opinion all things are produced from the same source [by change] 
and are the same. And this is manifest. For of the things that are now in 
this world earth and air [déyp] and water, and whatever else is visible in the 
world, if of these any one were different from another, that is, different in its 
own nature, instead of undergoing numerous transformations and changes 
while still remaining really the same, they could not be mixed together, nor 
could one either help or harm another, nor could any plant spring out of the 
earth, nor could an animal or anything else be born, if these were not so con- 
stituted as to be the same. But all these things arising by change from the 
same [substance] become now one thing, now another, and return again to the 
same [Diels, Vorsokrat., I, 423, B 2]. 


This one substance he maintains is intelligent. 


For without intelligence such a division of things would not be possible 
as to have proper measures of all things, of winter and summer, night and day, 
rain and. wind and pleasant weather [Diels, Vorsokrat., I, 424, B 3]. 

Besides these things, then, are these strong proofs. For men and the other 
animals, breathing, live by the air [ayp]. And this is to them soul [Wvyy] and 
intelligence [voyats], as will be shown clearly in this writing, and if this be taken, 
they die and intelligence ceases [Diels, Vorsokrat., I, 425, B 4]. 

And it seems to me that that which has the intelligence is that which is 
called by men the air [6 ayp], and that by it all men are governed and control 
all things. For to me it seems itself to be God, and to go everywhere and 
to dispose all things and to be in everything. And there is nothing whatever 
that does not share in it, and yet nothing that is different from another thing 
shares in it in the same way as that other, but there are many forms both of 
the air itself and of its intelligence. For it has many modes of existence, being 
both warmer and colder, drier and wetter, more stable and with swifter motion, 
and many other differences there are, and boundless variations of taste and 


t Diels, Vorsokrat., I, 375-410. 
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color. But of all animals the soul [Wvyy] is the same, air warmer than that 
outside in which we are, yet far colder than that which is near the sun [Diels, 
Vorsokrat., I, 425, B 5]. 


In the view of Diogenes, therefore, the ultimate principle of 
existence is a substance, air, which we, with our modern definitions 
of things, would consider material, and which he himself so defined, 
describing it as warmer or colder, wetter or drier, and comparing 
it in temperature with the air outside of us; yet, on the other hand, 
he ascribed to this substance intelligence, omnipresence, and 
omnipotence. The human soul he regarded as a portion of the 
total universal substance. His name for it was ajp, and apparently 
he never called it wvetvua. 

Democritus, a younger contemporary of Diogenes, was an 
atomist, who affirmed that soul and mind, Yy7 and voids, were 
identical, and consisted of material atoms, resembling the atoms of 
fire. His doctrine of God is not easy to discover. Cicero says 
that he called the atoms of mind (principia mentis) God, and 
Stobaeus that he found mind, which is God, in the sphere-shaped 
fire. Probably, therefore, as Zeller maintains, he meant by God 
neither a personal being nor a single being at all, but simply the 
ultimate soul-stuff out of which reason eventually arises. 


tSee Adam, Religious Teachers, p. 268; Aristotle i. 405c. 9 ff., quoted in Diels, 
Vorsokrat., 11, 35; Cicero De nat. deor. i. 43. 120. We should scarcely need to refer 
to Democritus, but for the passage ascribed to him by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
vi. 168, quoted in Diels, Vorsokrat., II, 66: xat 0 Anudxpitos duolws mouths 5¢ dooa 
bev av ypddn per evOovotacpod Kal iepod mvevuaros, Kaha Kdpta éorly: ‘And Democ- 
ritus likewise says that whatever things a poet writes with inspiration and sacred 
spirit, are sure to be beautiful.”’ If Clement is not in error in ascribing the words 
to him, one would have to suppose that Democritus is here employing for the moment 
language out of harmony with his general scheme of things, and using the word in a. 
popular sense. Even thus, however, the passage would vouch for a use of lepdy 
wvedua in the time of Democritus. But the absence of any other evidence for such a 
conception or usage in this period and the fact that the language comes to us 
through a Christian author writing centuries later make another explanation more 
probable. A comparison of the language which Plutarch quotes from Epicharmus 
with that which Clement ascribes to him (see p. 19), strongly suggests that 
Clement and Plutarch are quoting the same passage and that Clement’s phrase- 
ology is in part a Christianizing paraphrase of Epicharmus. It is not improbable 
that a similar thing has happened in his quotation from Democritus. In Dio 
Chrysostom 36.1 (Ilep? ‘Ouypov) occurs the statement: ‘O uév Anudxprros rept ‘Ourpou 
gnoly otrws: “Ounpos picews Maxdv Geatotons éréwy kbcuov érexTHvaTo Tavrolwy ws 
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So far, then, as the evidence which we have been able to uncover 
shows, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c., before the days of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, the idea had already been advanced 
that the ultimate source of all things is air, which was conceived 
on the one side as a material something, yet to which, on the other, 
was ascribed intelligence and power. By some this was said to 
be God, and of this the human soul was said to be composed. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted that mvetdua was also often 
used in the sense of air, and Xenophanes had said even in the sixth 
century that the yvx7 was mvebua (pp. 19, 20); yet none of the pre- 
Socratic writers seems, taking the next step, to have used zvedua 
for the ultimate basis of things or to have said distinctly that 
God was zvedua or mvevua God. 

Aristotle adopted from the Ionic philosophers the doctrine of 
the four elements (crovyeta), earth, water, air, and fire, correspond- 
ing to the dry and the wet, the cold and the hot. He added, 
however, a fifth, the aether, which fills celestial spheres.‘ But the 
elements were not in Aristotle’s view sufficient to account for the 
universe. They, the four at least, are matter, tAy, and inert, 
and constitute the passive element. The active power is God, the 
Creator, who acts upon matter according to his own plan and for 
the achievement of his own purpose. It is from Aristotle that the 
conception of the inertness, deadness of matter, received its chief 
impulse. 

But Aristotle also had much to say concerning 7vedua, by which 
he meant, in general, air (4p) in motion, or breath. But, as we 
have seen (p. 22) in one notable passage he says that wvetua is used 
of the substance, vital and generative (€upuxos kal yovmmos), which 
is in all plants and animals, and permeates all things. Just how 


ovk évov dvev Oelas kal damovlas picews oTw Kaha Kal copa ern epydcacba. It is 
possible, not to say highly probable, that Dio and Clement (Strom. vi. 168) are 
quoting from the same passage and that Dio, uninfluenced by Christian ideas, reflects 
the terminology of Democritus more accurately than Clement, and in particular that 
the words kal iepod mveJuaros are paraphrastic rather than literal. On the basis 
of this passage alone it would be unsafe to conclude that the expression lepoy mvedua 
was used by Democritus or that it was current in his day. The expression @etov 
ave0ua. in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Axiochus, will be discussed later. 


t Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 60, who, however, cites no evidence from Aristotle. 
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this statement is to be adjusted to his doctrine that the Yuyx7 is an 
entelechy, or, as we may very freely translate it, a function, of the 
body, having no existence apart from it, and, on the other hand, to 
his doctrine of the four or five elements, is not clear. Remembering 
the previous use of ajp and zvedua as synonymous terms, and recall- 
ing Plato’s apparent distinction between ap and zvedua, the latter 
denoting the former in motion, we might be disposed to think that 
Aristotle meant by wvedua one of the four elements, d7p, but dnp 
in a special form or condition. And recalling that Aristotle 
ascribed soul, Yux7, to plants and animals, as he here does rvedua, 
we should be disposed to think that he would assent to Xenophanes’ 
assertion that the yuy7 is tvetua, meaning by zvedua, however, not 
mere transitory breath, but vital soul-stuff. Nor in view of the 
irreconcilable differences in Aristotle’s doctrine of the vots and 
the yux7 are these discrepancies in his idea of the yux7 and the 
mvevua too great to be ascribed to him. Yet we must also 
reckon with the possibility that in speaking of wvetya, the univer- 
sal vital and generative substance, he was describing the doc- 
trine of some contemporary rather than his own. What we 
clearly know, then, is that in Aristotle’s day mvetua was used 
by someone of vital and generative soul-stuff; or perhaps we 
should say life-stuff, since it is in all plants and animals, a sort of 
soul-protoplasm. 

But it must not be overlooked that Aristotle speaks of this 
mvedua aS permeating all things. If this language be taken at its 
face value, then he or the writers whose doctrine he is here reporting 
made avedua—vital and generative—the informing principle of all 
things. This is pan-pneumatism, though not, perhaps, pantheism. 
For neither do those whom Aristotle is quoting, if quoting he is, 
nor Aristotle himself say either that zvedua is God or that God is 
Tvevua. 

With this rapid survey of pre-Aristotelian theories of the ulti- 
mate substance of things before us, and recalling the exhibit of the 
usage in classical writers of rvedua, Puxn, and capé given in chapter i, 
we may proceed to a general classification of the usage of these 
words in the post-Aristotelian Greek writers to the beginning of the 
first century A.D. 
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I. IINEYMA 


1. Wind, whether a gentle breeze or blast. 
Polyb. Hist. i. 44. 4: py abv rots rodeuios trod THs Bias Tov 
TVEVLATOS TVYKATEVEXOWOL. 


Lest they should be carried along with the enemy by the force of the wind. 


See also Epicurus' Epist. ii. 100 (occurring several times), 105, 
TOO, 1053) oly bi) Hest. 1. 1480) 558360.) .0;) 2 Tol 4s Diowndal 
AMtTQy 1 (Eh, 152, 72. 


2. Air, tenuity rather than motion being the chief character- 
istic thought of. 

Polyb. Hist. xxiv. 8d: Ovd pyv adda Kopuioavres airov eis Tov 
Kadovpevoyv Onaaupor, olknua KaTayevov ovTe TvEvUA au Bavoy ovTE Pas 
éEwhev, ore OUpas Exov . . . . evravda xaréferto. 

Bringing him into the so-called treasury, which was a subterranean 
chamber which received neither air nor light from without and which had no 


doors .. . . there they set him down. [See also Epicur. Epist. i. 63, cited 
below under Epicurus.] 


Kindred with this sense, being rather an extension of applica- 
tion than a change of meaning, is the use of rvedua inclusively to 
denote gas, air, aether in pseudo-Hippocrates, Iep! Pvoay (ed. 
Littré, Vol. VI, p. 94), which perhaps belongs to this period: 
IIvebpara 6€ Ta pev &v TotoL Gwpact Pica Kadéovrat, Ta Oé EEW TOV 
CWOMATWV ANP... .. amav yap TO meTakd yHs TE Kal olpavod TrvEebpaTos 
éum\eov €oTW. . . . . "ANAG pv HALO TE Kal GEANYNS Kal AoTPwWY dds 
dua TOU TvEebpaTos EoTLV. 


3. In a distinctly vital sense, signifying breath of life (loss of 
which is death), or life, or, even more generally, the primeval 
principle or basis of life, soul-stuff. 

Polyb. Hist. xiii. 1a. 2: Gromov yap eivar TodeuodvTas mév Kal TO 
mvedua mpotecbar xapiy THS THY TéKvev aogdadias, BovdAevopévous dE 
undeva Tovetcbar AOYov TOU ETA Ta’TA xXpdovov. 

He said it was absurd to wage war and to yield up their very life-breath 


for the sake of their children’s safety, and yet when taking counsel to take no 
account of the future. 


*Usener, Epicurea, pp. 44 ff. 
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On a similar passage in pseudo-Demos. Declam. fun., see under 
Yuxn, 1, below. Cf. also Plut. De primo frig. 2. 5: ot 6€ Drackol kat 
TO Tvedua A€yovowy & Tots THpact TaY BoEehGv TH TEeppbEEer gTouovabat, 
kal pweraBadrdov éx dicews yiveobar Wuxnv (cited in Zeller, Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics, p. 213). 

By metonymy, energy, vigor, forcefulness. 

Dion. Hal. (Usener et Radermacher, Dionysii Hal. Opuscula, 
Dem. 20): duxes éoriv 7 duadeKTos avbrod Kal ob TabnriKH TvEbuaTos 
TE, OU wadioTa Set Tots évaywviors AOYots, EXaxloTHY ExovTa polpar. 

Lifeless is his speech and both unimpassioned and almost devoid of 
energy, which is pre-eminently necessary to forensic discourse. 

The parallelism of the two expressions dyuxos and mvebuaros 

. édaxiornyv €xovga potpay seems to imply that in the latter 
part of the first century B.c. Yux7 and mvedua, both having the 
meaning life, could both be used by metonymy for energy (of 
speech). It does not follow, nor is there evidence to show that 
mvedua was at this time used as an individualizing name for the 
human soul. 


4. Closely related to its use to denote “‘soul-stuff,”’ but appar- 
ently associated also with the meaning “‘air,” is the use of rvedua 
in reference to the medium or bearer of psychic energy and the 
energizing power of the organs of sense. See Galen, p. 251 M 
(p. tor below), and Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 85 (p. 102 below); Plut. 
Epit. iv. 8. 

5. A demon. 

Dion. Hal. Antig. i. 31: Tas wer yap wdas Kadovor Pwyator kap- 
peva, THY 6& yuvatka TalTny Guoroyovor datpovim mvEevuaTL KaTaTXETOV 
yevouevnv Ta weNAOVTA TUUBalvery TH TANOEL du’ WHS Tpodeyew. 

The Romans call the odes carmina, and confess that this woman being 
possessed by a demonic spirit foretells to the multitudes by an ode the things 
that are to happen. 

This usage is attested by the LXX (ISam. 16:23; I Kings 22:21, 
etc.) for an earlier period than Dion. Hal., and it is quite possible 
that it was current among non-Jewish as well as among Jewish 
Greek writers; but the example quoted above is the earliest instance 
that the present investigation has discovered in non-Jewish Greek 
literature. 
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Il. wWYXH 


1. Life, loss of which is death. 

Polyb. Hist. v. 34. 10: 6 6€ mpoeipnuévos Bactrevs dduywpws 
éxaoTa ToUTwY xELpliCwy dud Tovs ampeTeEts Epwras Kal TAS adOYous Kal 
ouvexets wébas, eikoTws ev Tavu Bpaxel xpovw Kal THS WuxXTs Gua Kal THs 
apxis értBovdAous evpe Kal weElovs. 

The afore-mentioned king, managing each of these neglectfully on account 
of indecent amours and senseless and continual debauches, naturally found 
in a very short time many plots both against his life and against his throne. 

bee also Pebt. Paps, 56.1. 

By a double metonymy yvx7 is used to denote the source of 
the joy of life, or of what is good in life. 

Ps.-Dem.? Declam. fun. 24: 6oxe? 6€ wot Tis Gv Eitan ws 7) THvdE 
Tov avipav apeTh THs ENAdbos Fv Wux} TadnOes eiety. Aya yap Ta 
Te TOUTWY Trebmar’ arnAAaYN TOV oiKelwy TwUaTwr, Kal THs ENAGOos 
GElww’ avnpyrar. 

It seems to me, indeed, that if one should say that the valor of such men 
was the soul of Greece one would speak truly, for at the same time that the 
breaths of these men departed from their bodies the reputation of Greece was 
destroyed. 

2. A shade, the soul of man existing after death or departing 
from the body in death. 

Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 39 (cf. Eus. P.£. xv. 20, Diels, Dox., p. 471): 
Eivar 6€ oxi &v TH Ow Haciv, 5 Kadodow aifépa Kal dépa KUKAw TeEpl 
THY Yhv Kat Oadacoar Kal €x ToUTWY avabuuLacers’ Tas b€ NoLTAS PuxXas 
mpoorepukevat TavTn, Goat TE ev Cows eicl Kal doar ev TH TEpLEXOVTE’ 
diayevery yap éxel Tas TaY arobavorvTwy Wuxds. Evior bE THY MeV TOU 
ddou aldvov Tas 6€ AotTaS CUMpiyvucbaL él TEdEUTH Els ExelynVY. EXEL 
dé Tacav Wuxny yyeuovixoy te év ary, 6 69 Can) Kal aloOnais éort Kal 
Opun. 

They say there is a soul in the universe, which [universe] they call aether 
and air in a circle? round about the earth and the sea, and there are exhala- 
tions from these. And the other [individual] souls cling to this [universal soul], 
both such as are in living creatures and such as are in the surrounding region. 
For there the souls of the dead live on. Some hold that the soul of the uni- 
verse is eternal and that the others are finally united to it. And every soul 
they hold, has a ruling part in itself, which is life and perception and impulse. 

Scrip. Gr. Bib. 2 The text is corrupt here. 
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Cf. also Diog. Laert. vii. 79. 

3. Soul, as a constituent element of man’s nature; the human 
mind in the larger sense of the word as the seat of emotion, will, 
thought, and character. Sometimes applied with similar force to 
living animals in general, and even to the universe. 

a) Applied to men. 

Epicur. Epist. fr. 200: dadvovodroynrov pndev wyyod Bowons Tis 
capkos Body tiv Wuxnv. aapKkos 6é dwvn pn TewHv, un dwjv, uy 
pryobv. Kat tadra ty Wuxn xadewov wey KwAdoaL, émicpadés dé 
Tapaxovoar THs Tapayyedaons dicews alTn dua THs Tpogdvois airy 
avrapkelas Ka’ juépav. 

Regard it as nothing inexplicable that the soul cries out when the flesh 
cries. And the voice of the flesh is not to be hungry, not to be thirsty, not 
to be cold. And it is difficult for the soul to prevent these things [i.e., hunger, 
thirst, and cold], and it is perilous for it day after day to disregard the com- 
mands of nature through the exercise of that autonomy which is inherent in it 
[the soul]. 

Note the intimate relation of soul and flesh (= body), but also 
the autonomy ascribed to the soul. 

Theocr. xvi. 24: GAG 70 per WuxaG, TO 6€ Kai Tit odvar ddCwr. 

But a part [of your money] to your own desire and a part to one of the 
servants give. 

Polyb. Hist. iii. 81. 3: olTw xpy Kal Tovs Urép TOV SdwY TpoEC- 
TOTAS TKOTELY, OVX SOU TL TOU GWUaATOS YUVOY, aAAG TOU THS WuxXTs 
EVXELPWTOV TL TapadmalveTat TOD THY EvayTiow HYEUOVOS. 

It behooves commanders to notice, not where some part of the body is 
exposed, but where some part of the mind of the leader of the opposing forces 
appears easy to overcome. 

Polyb. Hist. iii. 87. 3: dvexrncaro 6€ Ta TE TwyaTa Kal Tas 
Yoxas Tov avipar. 7 

He revived both the bodies and the souls of the men. 

Polyb. Hist. xx. 4.7: GAN épunoartes Tpds ebwxiay kal uéfas, ov 
povor Tots gwpacw éFeMOnoar, aAAG Kal Tats Woxats. 

But being eager for feasting and carousals they became enfeebled not only 
in body but also in mind. 

See also Epicur. Phys. 314; Sent. 69, 81 (Wotke, Wiener 
Studien, X); Epist. iii. 122, 128 (passim), 132 (bis); Ethica 417, 
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425 (Usener, pp. 59, 62, 161); Theocr. viii. 35; Polyb. Hist. i. 15. 
73 32. 8; 35-53 75-35 81.6, 7; 87.1; Ul. 20.5; 23.7; 30-75 53-33 
MY Oe 75 Lt. 5°) 08. OE, 35107.) gh 190. 45 IVic eda eA aN 
SA Oe NIE TOP As VAS Rol Og ok: 22.0) Ok. Was onn Anan ian is. 
BoesDs xi; (1 20.; 2s) V2 scene pom eth. Dn Sy 2 co ieee e mn ee 
Been RV. Aa E25 se On We MND Cel ORR VG a. sd Te ue NOK 
BGs RK. 0. 12s OVI. 3) Tis RVI Os OU VELL. Vik 7.1 2 =.) me VON 
9, 13, 14,15; Fr. Gram. ot. Cf. Plut. Non posse suav. 3, p. 1088 
(Usener, p. 281); Stob. Ecl. iii. 6. 57 (Usener, p. 284); Dion. Hal. 
(ie hs Aan eo aA) 20. Ube. 2s 4a OG. SOsuils 120.20 5.120.208 
KO. 345 (2r AAs en. 3\(D.\ 745); Nebtsbapaiieuns: 

b) Soul is ascribed to the lower animals. 

Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 39 (cited in Eus. P.E. xv. 20; see Diels, 
Dox., Pp. 471): Tas 6€ Tov adpovey Kal ddoywr Cmwv YuxXas cuvaTon- 
Avobat Tots THmacW. 

But the souls of the senseless and irrational animals perish with their 
bodies. , 

c) Soul is also ascribed to the universe. See Ar. Did. Fr. 
phys. 39, cited under 2 above. 

4. By metonymy, the vital or conscious element in man 
standing for the man himself, Yvx7 is used with the meaning 
PEDERSON yc) (1 

Polyb. Hist. vi. 48. 4: €xatépwy 6€ TovTwy 6uod cuvdpayovTwy 
els wlay Wuxnv H Tod. 

Each of these [virtues] being combined in one person or one city. 

So also perhaps Epicurus Eth. 488 (Usener, p. 306); Dion. 
Hal. Antigq. ili. 30. 

II. SAPE 


1. The soft muscular portion of the body. Instances doubtless 
occurred in this period, though the present study has not discov- 
ered one. 

2. By synecdoche odpé (also in the plural) denotes the body, 
or is qualitatively applied to any part of the body, without distinc- 
tion of flesh, skin, and bones. 

Epicur. Sent. iv: ov xpovifer 7d adyodv ouvexds &v TH capKi, 
GANA TO Mev AKpov TOY ENAXLOTOY XpovoY TapédTL, TO bE LOVOY LTEPTELVOY 
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TO NOOMEVOY KATA TAPKa ov TOAAGS Huepas GuUBaiver. ai 6€ ToAVYpOrLOL 
TV appworiav TAEeovatov Exovor TO HOoMEvoY ev TH GapKl TEP TO 
adyouv. 

Pain does not last continuously in the flesh; but its climax continues a 
very short time, and that degree which only just outweighs the pleasure in 
the flesh exists not many days, and in long-continued illnesses the pleasure 
is more than the pain. 

See also Epicur. Sent. xviii, xx (bis);* li;? Eth. 408. 

With this general exhibit of the usage of this period before us, 
we may now pass to consider the views of particular schools of 
thought. 


IV. EPICURUS AND THE EPICUREANS 


Epicurus was born in 341 B.c., and entered upon his work as a 
teacher of philosophy while Aristotle was still living. But he was 
far from being a disciple of Aristotle, or of his great predecessors, 
Socrates and Plato. In the fundamental features of his philoso- 
phy he was rather a follower of Democritus. 

The following passages will suffice to show those elements of 
his thought with which we are most concerned: 

Epist. i. 39-41: GAG why Kal 76 Tay €or Compara Kai ToT0s>" ow- 
para pe yap ws ear, arn 4 atoOnots émi TavTwY papTupel, Kab’ HY 
dvaykatov TO &dndov TH AOYLo Me TEKUalpEedOaL, WaTEP TpoEiTOV. TOToS 
dé et pw Hv, Ov KEevoy Kal xwpav Kal dvady Plow dvoudfouer, ok ay eixe 
Ta owpuata Grou Hy ovde bu’ ov Exwetro, KaOarep daiverau kuivobpeva. 
mapa 6€ TavTa ovbey ovd’ éExwonOava dibvarar obrE TEptAnTTLKs ovTE 
avahoyws Tots TeptAnmTots, daa Kab’ dAas dices NauBavouer Kal wn ws 
TQ TOUTWY OVUTTMpATA H ovUBEBnKOTA Né€youev. Kal nV Kal Tov cwya- 
Tov Ta wey eoTL ovyKpioess, Ta 6’ EE Gy al ovyKpicELs TETOLNnYTAL’ Taira 
d€ €or &roua Kai dueTaBAnTa, elmep ur weAdAEL TAaVTA Eis TO pr dV 
pbapnoecbar adn’ ioxbew 7 Vropuéve év Tots diadvaeot TAY cUYKpicEewr, 
TANPN THY Plow ovTa, ovK ExovTa Ory H OTws SradvOnceTar. WoTE TAS 
apxas arduous avaryKatov eivar cwuatwy piaers [Usener, p. 6]. 

But the universe consists of bodies and place. For that it is bodies 
common-sense itself testifies, and by this it is necessary that whatever is obscure 
should be attested to the reason, as I have said before. But if there were no 
space, which we call also empty, and place and intangible existence, bodies 

* Usener, Epicurea, p. 75. 2 Wotke, Wiener Studien, X. 
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would not have where to be, or through which to move, whereas it is evident 
that they do move. And aside from these nothing can be known either by 
apprehension or by analogy with things that can be apprehended. We are 
‘speaking of things that we receive according to their whole natures and not 
of the essential attributes or accidental qualities of these. And indeed of the 
bodies, some are compounds and some are the things of which the compounds 
are made. And the latter are atoms and are unchangeable, if so be all things 
are not to be turned by destruction into non-existence but have strength to 
continue to be something in the dissolution of the compounds, being full in 
respect to their nature, there being no means or method by which they can 
be dissolved. So that the first beginnings must be indivisible, corporeal 
entities.* 

Epist. i. 63-65: Mera dé ratra det ovvopay dvadépovta emt Tas 
aicOjoes Kal Ta TAOn (oUTwW yap 7 BEBaoTarn TioTLs EoTaL), STL 7 
ux? cQud éore New TOmEpes Tap’ SAov TO GApoicua TapecTappEevoy, Tpoc- 
eudepéoraroy 5 mvebuart Oepuod Twa Kpaow éxovTe Kal TH pev TOUTH 
mpoceudepes, Ty 6€ ToUTW, él dé Tod [read: 6€ Tov] pwépovs mod} 
Tapaddayiv eiAndos TH AetTOmEpEla Kal a’Tdy TovTwY, cuumTabés SE 
rolTw maddoy Kal TH AowTG@ AOpoicpare’ Toro dé way ai duvdpers THs 
Yoxis Supyov kal Ta 7a0n Kal al edxuvnola Kal ai dvavoncers Kal wv 
arepouevor Ovnockouev. Kal py Kal Stu exer h Wux7 Tis aicPyoews THY 
mAEeloTny aitiav, det KaTéxe * ov py eiAnper av Tabrny, El wi VTO TOD 
Aourrod GOpotcuatos eareyacveTo Tws. TO d€ NoLTOY APpoicua TapacKeEr- 
acav éxelyyn THY aitiay Tabrny pEeTEeiAnGeE Kal avTO TOLOUTOU CUMTTMMATOS 
map’ ékelyns, ov mevTor TAaVTWY Gy éxelyn KEKTNTAL' dio aTadAayeElons 
rhs Wuxis obK exer rHv alcOnow. ov yap abro &v éauT@ Tabrny ExexTFnTO 
Thy Siva, adAN’ erepov dua ovyyevyernuevoy ait@ Tmapeckevater, 6 did 
Ths ocuvTedecbelons Tepi aiTdo duvdyews KaTa THY Kivynow obluTTwWLA 
aicOnrixdy etOls amoredody éavTw amedidov Kara THY duotpnow Kal 
ovpraderay Kal éxeivy, KaOa wep Eirov. 61d 67 Kal &uTapxXovoa 7 WUXN 
ovdérore GANOUV TLVOs Epos aTnAAaYuEvoU avaLoOnTHaEL GAN a av 
kal ravrns Evvarodntar TOU aTeyafovTos AvbEevTos et A Sov Et TE Kal 
pépous Tivos, édv rep dtapern e£er THY alcOyow' [Usener, p. 19]. 

And it is necessary after these things to take a comprehensive view of 
things that refer to the sensations and the feelings (for thus will the firmest 
confidence arise), because the soul is a body composed of fine particles, scattered 
through the whole organism, most like to air [wvevyati], having a certain 
mixture of heat, in some ways resembling this and in some ways that, and in 

1 Cf. Hicks, Stoics and Epicureans, p. 220. 
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one part endowed with extreme mobility by reason of the fineness of the 
particles of which it is composed, and responsive especially to this part, but 
also to the remainder of the organism. And the powers of the soul pervade 
all this organism and so also do the feelings and the emotions and the thoughts, 
and all those things being deprived of which we die. And that it is the soul 
that chiefly has the power of sensation, it is necessary also to hold. . Yet it 
would not have obtained this power if it had not been somehow protected by 
the remainder of the organism. But the remainder of the organism having 
given to it [the soul] this power received also itself from it [the soul] a share 
of such property, yet not of all of which it [the soul] is possessed. Therefore 
when the soul departs the organism has no power of sensation. For it did not 
itself possess the power in itself, but another born with it imparted it to it, 
for this other [the soul] through the power that is generated in its environment 
immediately producing a capacity for sensation by motion, imparted it also 
to the other, as was possible because of their coterminousness and sympathy, 
as I have said. Therefore while the soul exists it will never cease to be sensi- 
tive, because some other part is taken away. But whatever of it perishes 
along with the destruction of that which covers it, whether it be the whole 
or some part that is destroyed, if it but remain it will have the power of sensa- 
tion. 


Plut. Epit. i. 3 (Diels, Dox., p. 285): ‘Eixouvpos dpxas etvar 
Tov ovTWwY awuaTa hoyw OHewpnTa, GuéToXa KEVvov, ayénTAa, GabL- 
adbapra, [ra] ovre Opavabjvar duvaueva ovTE AANOWWO AVAL. 


Epicurus said that the principles of things are bodies perceptible to reason 
non-spatial, unoriginated, indestructible, incapable either of being broken 
down or of being altered. 


Hippolyt. Phil. 22 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): ’Emixoupos 6€ oxedov 
évavtiay mac. dofay Geto. apxas pev TV Oday UréeTO aTOmoUS Kal 
KEVOV, KEVOV MeV Oloy TOTOV THY EcomEvWY, aTOuoUsS bE THY UAV, €€ Hs TA 
mwavra. €k d€ TOV aTOouwY cuvEeMovoey yevécbar Kal Tov Pedy Kal Ta 
orouxeia Kal Ta &y abrots mavTa kal f@a Kal &Ada, ws pndev pre 
ouveoTaval, el un EK TOV aTOue Ein... . . TAS OE PUXAaS TAY aVOPwTwY 
Avec$at Gua Tots cwuacw, waTep Kal ouvyyevacbar avrots Tiderat. 
aiua yap avras evar, ov éEeNOOvTos 7} TpaévTos amo\AVGAaL OAoV TOV 
avO purov. 


Epicurus, however, lays down an opinion opposed to nearly all others. 
He assumes the principles of all things to be atoms and space; space is the 
place of things that are to exist, and atoms are the matter from which all 
things [are made]. And from the concourse of the atoms come into existence 


1 Cf. Hicks, Stoics and Epicureans, p. 264. 
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both God and the principles, and all the things in them, both living and other- 
wise, so that nothing either comes into existence or continues to exist unless 
it be from the atoms..... And the souls of men perish along with their 
bodies just as, he holds, they were also born with them. For they are them- 
selves blood, which if it departs or is changed the whole man is destroyed. 


These passages bring out the central elements of Epicurus’ 
system of thought. The ultimate realities of existence are atoms, 
space, and motion. Bodies are either these atoms, themselves 
unchangeable and indestructible, or the compounds of these. 
Other than bodies and space there are no existences. And the 
only incorporeal thing is space. 

Epicurus makes frequent mention of the yvx7, often in asso- 
ciation with, and in distinction from, cdua; Yvxn and cdua to- 
gether constituting man. But yvx7 is no exception to the general 
principle that everything but space is corporeal; for it also is a 
body composed of fine particles, dispersed all over the organism, 
most closely resembling wind (or air) having a certain admixture 
of heat.t Those, therefore, that say that the soul is incorporeal 
talk foolishly.2, What he meant by the predicate cya is apparently 
expressed with essential correctness in the statement of Plutarch that 
Epicurus ascribed to body not only size and shape, as Democritus 
did, but also weight.3 According to Aétius, the Epicureans did not 
ascribe souls to the plants.‘ 

IIvedua Epicurus seems commonly to have used in the sense of 
‘‘air,” “breath,” or ‘‘wind.’”’ Nor does he use the term in any 
specifically different sense when he says that the soul resembles 
breath (or wind) with a certain admixture of heat (mvebpare 


1 Cf. also Aétius iv. 4. 6, p. 390 D (Plut. Epit. iv. 4. 3), cited by Usener, p. 217: 
’"Erlkovpos Simeph THY YuxHv, TO ev NoviKdy Exovoeav ev THE Odpaxt xkaWdpupévoy, 7d de 
ddoyor kal’ SAnv Thy cbyKpLoLY TOU CwpmaToOS OLecTappLevoy. 

2 Epist. 1. 67. 

3 Usener, p. 196, ll. 1 ff.; cf. Epist. i. 54. where Epicurus says expressly that the 
atoms have none of the qualities of visible things except shape and weight and size. 
See also Gram. Byz., cited by Usener, p. 222. 

4Plut., cited by Usener, p. 216: of Zrwikol 5é Kal "Emcxovpecoe odk Eupuxa (Ta 
gurd). Tiva yap Puxs opunriKfs elvar kat émiOuunrixhs, Tia dé Kal NoyiKhs* Ta de puTa 
avroudtws mws Kweicbat, od did YuxAs. But the latter part of the statement is prob- 
ably Stoic rather than Epicurean. 

5 Usener, pp. 44-49, passim. é 
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Oepuod twa Kpaow éxortt),' or when, according to Aétius, quoted 
by Plutarch and Stobaeus,? he says that “the soul is a mixture of 
four things, one that is of fire-like quality, and one air-like, and one 
wind-like (azvevyarixds), and the fourth a certain unnamable some- 
thing, in which is the power of sensation, and of these four the 
mvedua produces motion, and the ayp quiet, and the Gepudy the 
apparent heat of the body, and the unnamable element, the power 
of sensation that is in us, for in none of the unnamed elements is 
there sensation.’ By its mention of the fourth unnamed element 
in which is contained the power of perception, this statement 
might seem at first sight to ascribe to the soul an element of 
immateriality. But the unequivocal and repeated assertion that 
nothing except space is incorporeal and that all bodies are atoms 
or composed of atoms compels the conclusion that even the fourth 
element is corporeal, though, no doubt, of the finest and most 
impalpable matter. And this in turn emphasizes the materiality 
of the element mvedua, for while to the unnamed element, itself 
corporeal, is ascribed perception, to the mvedua motion only is 
imputed. 

The soul, composed of the most impalpable elements, is held 
together by the coarser elements that make up the body, and at 
death perishes as completely as the body, indeed, by its nature is 
more quickly dissipated. 

Lua is, as indicated above, used in a broader and a narrower 
sense. As a general philosophic term it signifies that which has 
extension and weight, and is applicable as a predicate to all exist- 
ences except space. See Epic. fist. 1: 39-41; in Usener, pp: 6'f.; 
Hicks, p. 220; also Epist. i. 68, in Usener, p. 22. In the narrower 
sense it is a complementary term to Yvx7, denoting the tangible 
and visible element of man. See Epist. ili. 127-31, in Usener, 
pp. 62 ff.5 Hicks.) p...170; 


= Usener, p. 10, ll. 18 f. 2 Usener, p. 218, ll. 20 ff.; Stob. Ecl. i. 49. 1. 

3Brieger, Epikurs Lehre von der Seele, contends (pp. 9 ff.) that Epicurus’ fourth 
element was “‘Geist.’”” But he seems to mean by this only that to this element 
Epicurus ascribes the attributes of “‘spirit.”” He adduces, at any rate, no linguistic 
evidence that Epicurus called the fourth element rvedua. In fact, as shown above, 
Epicurus expressly distinguished the fourth element, which furnishes the power of 
sensation, from the mvedua. 
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Yap is with Epicurus most commonly a synonym for géya in 
the narrower sense, viz., as complementary to the yuxn; though 
for some reason he seemed to prefer to use capé with dravora and 
gaya with ~yux7.. The capé has no ethical significance; for, in 
the first place, the line between good and bad runs, not between 
the capé and the ~vx7, but across the experiences of both, and 
between pain and pleasure; and secondly, this distinction itself 
is not ethical but hedonistic. It is true that Epicurus assigned a 
higher value to the pleasures of the mind than to those of the body,? 
but this was not an antithesis but a gradation, and even thus not 
of things ethical but of pleasures. If the usage of Epicurus con- 
tributed in any way to the development of an ethical sense of the 
word capé, it must have been, not because he himself or his fol- 
lowers made cdpé the root of evil, but in part because he, first 
apparently of Greek writers, used it as a familiar substitute for 
oa, and in part because his opponents, recoiling from his hedonism 
and ascribing to him not wholly unjustly the doctrine that ulti- 
mately all pleasure is a thing of the flesh, recoiled also from this 
term, flesh, as an evil thing. 

Wvx7 differs therefore from capé and cGyua in two respects. 
First, as in Greek writers generally, cua and capé are phenomenal 
terms, Yvx7 primarily a functional term. The cya is a visible, 
tangible, ponderable entity. The yvyx7 is the name, inherited by 
Epicurus from his predecessors and more or less foreign to his 
philosophy, but too convenient to be altogether dispensed with, 
for that in man by virtue of which he feels, perceives, acts. It is 
true that by ascribing to the body also feeling, and by making the 
Yux7 also corporeal, the distinction between Ywx7 and c&ya is made 
less sharp than in previous writers. Yet it remains that yux7 
carries with itself, as a part of its definition, the power of percep- 
tion—the affirmation of corporeality not being reached by analysis 
of the meaning of the word, but affirmed as a dogma by the Epi- 
cureans—while, on the other hand, o@ua by definition has size, 
shape, and weight, and the ascription of psychical functions to it 
is a synthetic, not an analytic, judgment. The two terms differ, 

t Sent. iv, xviii, xx, Usener, pp. 72 ff.; Hicks, pp. 185 ff. 

2 See especially Sent. xx. 
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in the second place, in that, while the Yvx7 is cya, in the sense that 
it is composed of atoms, and has the essential qualities of a cua, 
yet it is composed of finer particles than those that compose the 
o@pua in the narrower sense, i.e., the cdpé. 

We find no trace in Epicurus of rvedua as a predicate of God, 
though such an affirmation would really have been less inconsistent 
with the fundamentals of his philosophy than his assertion that the 
gods are imperishable. For while as an atomist he might have 
found room for gods composed of pneumatic atoms, he could not 
consistently explain why they should not, like men, Sigaarn 
perish by dissolution. 

Among the influential followers of Epicurus was Metrodorus 
(330-277 B.c.). He was perhaps even more unequivocal than Epi- 
curus in his assertions that the seat of pleasure was in the flesh, and 
perhaps used capé as the synonym of o@ua more freely. But the 
quotations which we have from his writings are so brief as to indicate 
with certainty no more than that he was in essential agreement in 
doctrine and use of wordswith Epicurus. Thus while Plutarch (Non 
posse suav. 4, 6, pp. 1089 D, 1090 f.) ascribes to Epicurus the doctrine 
that the healthy condition of the flesh (capé) and the firm expecta- 
tion of this give the highest and surest joy to those who are able 
to reason, Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 131) imputes to Metro- 
dorus the question: What good of the soul (~vx7) is there other 
than a healthy condition of the flesh and the firm expectation of it? 
But Plutarch also says (Adv. Colot. 30, p. 1125 B) that Metrodorus 
says that all the good and wise and excellent devices of the soul 
(ux) exist for the sake of the pleasure that is according to the 
flesh (ris kata capKka jdovys evexa) and the hope of the same, and 
every work is vain which does not contribute to this end. 

In another passage (Non posse suav. 3, p. 1087 D) Plutarch 
ascribes the same words to Metrodorus but substitutes belly 
(yaornp) for flesh (cap). These differences warn us not too con- 
fidently to deduce from later writers exact conclusions as to the 
vocabulary and verbal usage of either Epicurus or Metrodorus. 
See Koerte, “‘Metrodori Epicurei Fragmenta,”’ in Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie, Suppl. Band 17 (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 531-97; especially 
pp. 540 ff. 
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That the Epicureans did not differ widely among themselves 
in usage may be inferred with some degree of confidence from the 
fact that in the first century B.c. Lucretius is still in essential agree- 
ment with his master Epicurus. His chief peculiarity is that he 
introduces a distinction between animus and anima, covering by 
these terms what Epicurus expressed by yux7 alone. The follow- 
ing extracts from the third book of his great poem will sufficiently 
illustrate his view (De rerum natura iii): 


Now I say that mind [animus] and soul [anima] are held in union one with 
the other, and form of themselves a single nature, but that the head, as it were, 
and lord in the whole body is the reason [consilium], which we call mind 
[animus] or understanding [mens], and it is firmly seated in the middle region 
of the breast. For here it is that fear and terror throb, around these parts 
are soothing joys; here then is the understanding [mens] and the mind [animus]. 
The rest of the soul [anima], spread abroad throughout the body, obeys and 
is moved at the will and inclination of the understanding [mens]... . . 

This same reasoning shows that the nature of mind and soul is bodily. 
For when it is seen to push on the limbs, to pluck the body from sleep, to change 
the countenance, and to guide and turn the whole man—none of which things 
we see can come to pass without touch, nor touch in its turn without body— 
must we not allow that mind and soul are formed of bodily nature? More- 
over, you see that our mind suffers along with the body, and shares its feelings 
together in the body. If the shuddering shock of a weapon, driven within and 
laying bare bones and sinews, does not reach the life, yet faintness follows, and 
a pleasant swooning to the ground, and a turmoil of mind which comes to pass 
on the ground, and from time to time, as it were, a hesitating will to rise. 
Therefore it must needs be that the nature of the mind is bodily, since it is 
distressed by the blow of bodily weapons. 

Now of what kind of body this mind is, and of what parts it is formed, I 
will go on to give account to you in my discourse. First of all I say that it is 
very fine in texture, and is made and formed of very tiny particles. That this 
is so, if you give attention, you may be able to learn from this. Nothing is 
seen to come to pass so swiftly as what the mind pictures to itself coming to 
pass and starts to do itself. Therefore the mind bestirs itself more quickly 
than any of the things whose nature is manifest for all to see. But because 
it is so very nimble, it is bound to be formed of exceeding round and exceeding 
tiny seeds, so that its particles may be able to move when smitten by a little 
impulse. For so water moves and oscillates at the slightest impulse, seeing 
it is formed of little particles, quick to roll... .. 

This fact, too, declares the nature of the mind, of how thin a texture it is 
formed, and in how small a place it might be contained, could it be gathered 
in a mass; that as soon as the unruffled peace of death has laid hold on a man, 
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and the nature of mind and soul has passed away, you could discern nothing 
there, that sight or weight can test, stolen from the entire body; death pre- 
serves all save the feeling of life, and some warm heat. And so it must needs 
be that the whole soul is made of very tiny seeds, and is linked on throughout 
veins, flesh, and sinews; inasmuch as, when it is all already gone from the whole 
body, yet the outer contour of the limbs is preserved unbroken, nor is a jot 
of weight wanting..... 

Nevertheless we must not think that this nature is simple. For it is a 
certain thin breath that deserts the dying, mingled with heat, and heat more- 
over draws air with it; nor indeed is there any heat that has not air too mixed 
with it. For because its nature is rare, it must needs be that many first- 
beginnings of air move about in it. Already then we have found the nature 
of the soul to be triple; and yet all these things are not enough to create sensa- 
tion, since the mind does not admit that any of these can create the motions 
that bring sensation [or the thoughts of the mind]. It must needs be then that 
some fourth nature, too, be added to these. But it is altogether without name; 
than it there exists nothing more nimble, nothing more fine, nor made of smaller 
or smoother particles. It first sends abroad the motions that bring sensation 
among the limbs: for it is first stirred, being made up of small shapes; then 
heat receives the motions and the hidden power of wind, and then air; then 
all things are set moving, the blood receives the shock and all the flesh feels 
the thrill; last of all it passes to the bones and marrow, be it pleasure or the 
heat of opposite kind. Yet not for naught can pain pierce thus far within, 
nor any biting ill pass through, but that all things are so disordered that there 
is no more place for life, and the parts of the soul scatter abroad through all 
pores of the body. But for the most part a limit is set to these motions, as 
it were, on the surface of the body: and by this means we avail to keep our 
life [Bailey’s translation, pp. 110-14, passim]. 


V. THE EARLY PRE-CHRISTIAN STOICS 


For the views of the early Stoics, such as Zeno, Cleanthes, and 
Chrysippus, we are dependent upon the quotations from their 
writings and the statements about their views made by later 
authors. The most important of these are Cicero (60 B.c.), 
Plutarch (100 A.D.), Galen (163 A.D.), Diogenes Laertius (200 A.D.). 
The last-named, although writing some four centuries after these 
early Stoics, seems to have had their works before him as he wrote. 
Other testimonies are to be found in Stobaeus (soo A.D.), the 
resemblance of whose statements to those of Plutarch shows that 
both were quoting from an earlier writer. The latter is believed 
by Diels to be a certain Aétius who was a contemporary of 
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Plutarch. The following passages will suffice to set forth the prin- 
cipal elements of the thought of the early Stoics, especially Zeno, 
Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, as reflected mainly in the statements 
of later writers. Not all of the passages contain the words under 
discussion, but all of them furnish direct or indirect testimony 
to the conceptions which they represented. Incidentally there is 
frequent mention of later Stoics, especially of Posidonius. Use 
will be made of this information at a later point. 


Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68 ff. (134 ff.): 

68. They [the Stoics] think that there are two general principles [épyai | 
in the universe, the active and the passive, that the passive is matter [vAy], 
an existence without any distinctive quality, that the other is the reason [Adyos] 
which exists in matter, viz., God. For he, being eternal, and existing through- 
out all matter, makes everything. And Zeno the Citiean lays down this doc- 
trine in his Concerning Substance and so does Cleanthes in his Concerning 
Atoms and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, toward the end, Arche- 
demus in his Concerning Elements, and Posidonius in the second book of his 
Physics. But they say that principles [apxai] and elements [ororyeia] differ 
one from another. For the former are ungenerated and indestructible, but 
the elements are destroyed by the action of fire; yet the principles also are 
bodies [c®para] and without form: Now a body, says Apollodorus in his 
Physics, is that which has threefold extension, length, breadth, and thickness. 
And this is also called a solid body. But surface is the limit of a body and 
has length and breadth only, but not depth. But Posidonius in the third 
book of his Celestial Phenomena rejects this [surface] as possible neither in 
thought nor in fact. And a line is the boundary of a surface, having length 
without breadth, or length only. And a point is the limit of a line, which is 
the least thing that can be thought of. And they hold that God is one and 
mind [votvs] and fate and Zeus, and that he is called besides by various other 
names, and that being in the beginning by himself he turned into water the 
whole substance which pervaded the air. And as the seed is contained in the 
produce, so, too, he, being the seminal principle of the world, remained behind 
in moisture, making matter fit to be employed by himself for the production 
of those things which were to come after; and then first of all he brought into 
being [dzroyevvaw] the four elements, fire, water, air, earth. And Zeno speaks 
of these in his On the Universe and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics 
and Archedemus in his Concerning Elements. 

69. And an element is that from which originally the things which become 
proceed, and into which at last they are dissolved. And the four elements are 
all a like substance [ovoia], without distinctive quality, i.e., matter [vAy]. 
And fire is the warm and water is the wet and air [amp] is the cold, and earth 
is the dry, though not so but that in the air also is there the same part [i.e., the 
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quality of dryness]. Highest is fire, which is also called aether, in which was 
brought into being first of all the sphere in which the fixed stars are set, then 
that in which the planets are, after that the air, then the water, and the sedi- 
ment of all is the earth which is placed in the center of the world. 

70. They also speak of the world [kécpos] in a threefold sense, at one time 
meaning God himself, who, in distinction from the totality of substance, is 
of distinctive quality, being imperishable and unbegotten, being the maker 
[Sypsotpyos] of the orderly arrangement, and after certain periods of time he 
absorbs into himself the totality of substance and then produces [dzoyyevaw] 
it again from himself. And the orderly arrangement of the stars itself they 
call the world [xécpos]. And the third sense is the combination of both the 
preceding: 3:5"... And the world is administered according to intelligence and 
providence [vots kat mpdvoia], as says Chrysippus in his Concerning the Gods, 
the vovs permeating every part of the world, just as the soul [Wvxy] does in 
us, but through some parts more and other parts less. For through some it 
is present as cohesion [és] as through the bones and tendons, through some 
as mind [vods], as through the ruling part. So also the whole world, they say, 
being a living being [Zao], possessed of a soul [€uvxos], and of reason [AoysKds], 
has the aether as the ruling part, as says Antipater the Tyrian in the eighth 
book of his Concerning the World. But Chrysippus in the first book of his 
Concerning Providence and Posidonius in his Concerning the Gods says that the 
heaven is the ruling part of the world. But Cleanthes says that the sun is. 
Chrysippus even more differently again says it is the purer part of the aether 
in itself, which they call the first God, which is spread abroad throughout all 
the things in the air and through all the living creatures and plants. It also 
extends through the earth itself as cohesion. And the world [they say] is one, 
and it is limited, having a spherical shape. For thus it is most fitted for motion, 
as says Posidonius in the fifteenth book of his Physics, and the followers of 
Antipater in their Concerning the World. And surrounding it outside is the 
boundless void [infinite space], which is incorporeal. And it is incorporeal 
because it is such that it can be contained by bodies, but is not so contained. 
But in the world there is no void, but the world is unified. For this it is that 
secures the harmony and concord of the heavens in relation to the things of 
earth. (And Chrysippus speaks about the void in his Concerning Space, and 
in the first book of his Physical Arts, and Apollophanes in his Physics and 
Apollodorus, and Posidonius in the second book of his Physics.) And [they 
say] these things are incorporeal, being alike; further, that time is incorporeal, 
being the measure of the movement of the world. And the past and the future 
are infinite, but the present is finite. And they are of the opinion also that the 
world is destructible, being brought into being after the manner of the things 
that are perceptible by the senses, of which the parts are destructible and the 
whole. And the parts of the world are destructible (for they are convertible 
into one another); therefore the world is destructible. Now concerning the 
genesis and destruction of the world, Zeno speaks in his Concerning the Universe, 
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and Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, and Posidonius in the first 
book of his Concerning the World, and Cleanthes, and Antipater in Book Ten 
of his Concerning the World. But Panaetius says that the world is indestruc- 
tible, and that the world is a living being [{gov] and endowed with reason 
[Aoyexds] and soul [€uyvxos] and with power of perception [voepds] both 
Chrysippus says in the first book of his Concerning Providence, and Apollodorus 
in his Physics; and Posidonius that, being thus a living being, it is a substance 
possessed of soul [€uyvxos], and with perception [aic@yrixds]. For the living 
is better than the non-living. But nothing is better than the world, therefore 
the world is a living being. And it is possessed of soul, as is plain from our 
soul [¥vxy] being a fragment broken off from it [the world]. And Boéthus 
says that the world is a living thing; and that it is one, Zeno says in his Con- 
cerning the Whole, and Chrysippus, and Apollodorus in his Physics, and Posi- 
donius in Book One of his Physics. And the whole is called, as Apollodorus 
says, the world [koapos], or, according to another way of speaking, the system 
that consists of the world and the outside void. The world, therefore, is 
limited, but the void [space] is infinite. 

72. They say also that God is a living being, immortal, rational, perfect, 
and intelligent in his happiness, being insusceptible to evil of any kind, having 
forethought for the world and for the things that are in the world. Yet he is 
not like man; but he is the maker of all things and as it were father of all. 
. .. . And Zeno says that the whole world and the heaven is the substance 
[ovova] of God, and likewise Chrysippus . . . . and Posidonius. And Antip- 
ater... . that his substance is air-like [depoedys] and Boéthus.... 
that the sphere of the fixed stars is the substance of God. 

76. And they say that the primitive matter [% zparn tAy] is the substance 
of all things, as Chrysippus says in the first book of his Physics, and Zeno. 
And matter is that out of which everything whatever comes. And it is called 
by two names, substance [ovcia] and matter [vAy], the first as it applies to all 
things and the second to these taken severally. The substance of all things 
becomes neither greater nor less, but that which relates to things taken severally 
[tAn, matter] both increases and diminishes. 

77. And substance is according to them body [c@yal, and finite, as says 
Antipater, and Apollodorus. And it [i.e., ovoia] is subject to change, as the 
same author says. For if it were immutable the things which have been 
produced from it could not have been produced. And they say that there are 
deities [8a¢uoves] that have sympathy with man and demigods [jpwes] which 
are the departed souls of the good. 

84. Another of their doctrines is that nature [@vous]* is a constructive 
fire, which follows a regular course to production, which is air [veda], fire- 


But Plutarch and Stobaeus quote the statement with @edy instead of dvouv. 
The whole passage in Plutarch (Efit. i. 7, Diels, Dox., pp. 305f.) reads as follows: 
of Srwixol voepdy Gedy amodpalvovrar, wip Texvixdy, 66m Badltov émi yéveciy Kécpou, 
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like and endowed with skill, and the soul [Wvxy] is endowed with perception 
and is the breath [air?] that is congenital to us [Td cuudves Hyiv wvedpal.t 
Therefore also it is body [o@ua] and continues after death, but is perishable. 
But the soul of the universe [4 3¢ rév dAwy (Wvy7)] is imperishable, of which the 
souls which are in living beings are parts. And Zeno the Citiean, and Antip- 
ater in their treatises on the soul, and Posidonius say that the soul is warm 
air [wvedpa évOeppov], for by this we are able to breathe and by it we are moved. 
And Cleanthes says that all souls will continue to exist till the Conflagration, 
but Chrysippus that only the souls of the wise will do so. And the parts of 
the soul, they say, are eight: the five senses, and the reproductive power which 
is in us, and the power of speech and the power of reason. 

86. And they say that the supreme part of the soul is dominant, in which 
the imaginations and the impulses arise, whence also the reason proceeds, 
which is in the breast. 


Stob. Ecl. i. 17. 4 (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 28, Diels, Dox., p. 463; 
Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, II, 471): Xptourmos 6¢€ 
ToLovTov TL dreGeBatovTo’ Eivar TO Ov TrEUMA KLVOUY éavTO TpOs EaUTO 
Kal €& avrov, } mvedua éavTd Kiwoly mpdcw Kai oridw mvedua 6€ 
eiAnmTar dua TO A€yecbar aiTO dépa Eivat KiWovUmEvov’ avadoyov 6é 
vyiveoOa Kami Tov aifépos, WaTE Kal Eis KoLVOY NOYor TEGELY ara. 

Chrysippus argued somewhat as follows: that that which is is zvetpa 
moving itself toward itself and from itself, or rvedwa moving itself forward 
and backward; and it has been taken to be zvetya because it is said to be air 
moving itself; and it is similar to the aether, so that they fall into a common 
category. 

Phe et ing (Diels, Dox., p.)289;. cl. Stob. Fel./i.."10, 14. 
ibid.): Znvev Mvacéov Kurrels apxas pev tov Oedy Kal tHv vdAnD, 
Gv 6 pey éott Tov Tovety aitios, } 6€ TOD TaaxXELWY, OTOLXELa GE 
Tegoapa. 

Zeno, the Citiean, son of Mnaseas, says that God and matter are the ulti- 


mate principles, of which the first is the cause of action, and the second of 
passivity, and the elements are four. 


Cicero De nat. deor. i. 14. 36 (Diels, Dox., p. 542): Atque hic 
[Zeno] idem alio loco aethera deum dicit, si intelligi potest nihil 


éumepreAnpos mavras Tovs omepuatixods Adyous, Kad’ obs ExaoTa Kad? eivapuévnv ylverat- 
kal mvevua pev duyKov dt’ Bdov Tov Kdcpuou, Tas 6€ mpognyoplas weTadauBavov du’ SAns THs 
Urns, Ov Fs Kexwpyke, Tapadddéers. Oeovds dé cal Tov kdcpov Kal Tovs adorépas kal THY YH, 


Tov 5° dvwrdtw mavrwy vodv év aldépr. [See p. 117; cf. Stob. Ecl. i. 1. 29. 
1 Cf. 7d cvugpurov mvedua, Arist. i. 6595, quoted p. 21. 
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sentiens deus, qui numquam nobis occurrit neque in precibus, 
neque in optatis, neque in votis. 

And this same philosopher [Zeno] in another place says that God is aether, 
if it is possible to conceive of a God who feels nothing, and who never meets 
with us in prayers or wishes or vows. 

Cicero De nat. deor. i. 37 (Diels, Dox., p. 543; Arnim, I, 530): 
Cleanthes autem qui Zenonem audivit . . . . tum ipsum mundum 
deum dicit esse, tum totius naturae menti atque animo tribuit hoc 
nomen, tum ultimum et altissimum atque undique circumfusum 
et extremum omnia cingentem atque complexum ardorem, qui 
aether nominetur, certissimum deum iudicat. 


Cleanthes, however, who was a disciple of Zeno, at one time says that 
the world itself is God, at another attributes this name to the mind and soul of 
all nature, at another concludes that the last and highest fire, everywhere dis- 
persed, surrounding and enfolding all things to the uttermost, which is also 
called aether, is that which is most surely God. 


See also i. 15. 39 for similar opinions ascribed to Chrysippus 
(Diels, Dox., p. 545). 


Tertull. A pol. 21 (Arnim, I, 160): Apud vestros quoque sapientes 
doyov, id est sermonem atque rationem, constat artificem videri 
universitatis. Hunc enim Zeno determinat factitatorem, qui 
cuncta indispositione formaverit; eundem et fatum vocari, et 
deum et animum Iovis, et necessitatem omnium rerum. Haec ‘ 
Cleanthes in spiritum congerit, quem permeatorem universitatis 
adfirmat. 


Among your wise men, too, it is plain, Aoyos, that is, word and reason, 
is regarded as the creator of the world. This [Adyos] Zeno says is the creator 
who formed all things in regular order, and that the same is to be called fate 
and God, and the mind of Jove and the necessity of all things. These Clean- 
thes brought together in the word spirit, which, he affirms, is something which 
permeates the whole world. 


Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 21 (Diels, Dox., p. 458), cited Arnold, Roman 
Stoicism, p. 181: 70 6€ [rtp] Kar’ eEoxny ororxetov A€éyerOar bia TO €& 
avroD mpwrov Ta AotTa aovvicrachar Kara meraBornv Kal els avTo 
éoxarov TavTa xedueva dradvecbar. 

But fire is called the chief element because by means of it from the very 


first the other things were compounded through change, and into the same at 
last all things, being melted, are dissolved. 
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Cic. Tusc. i. 9. 19: Zenoni stoico animus ignis videtur. 
Zeno held that the soul is fire. 


Cic. Ac. i. 11. 39: De naturis autem sic [Zeno] sentiebat, ut 
primum [in] quattuor initiis [crovxeta] rerum illis quintam hanc 
naturam, ex qua superiores sensus et mentem effici rebantur, non 
adhiberet: statuebat enim ignem esse ipsam naturam quae quidque 
gigneret, et mentem atque sensus. 


Zeno’s doctrine of the elements, however, was such that in the first place 
he did not connect this fifth element, from which his predecessors thought 
sense and intellect were produced, with the four original constituents of 
things: for he postulated fire as that element which produces everything, 
both intellect and sense [cf. De fin. iv. 5. 12; De nat. deor. ii. 22. 57, cited in 
Arnold, p. 180]. 


Cic. Ac. ii. 126: Zenoni et reliquis fere Stoicis aether videtur 
summus deus, mente praeditus, qua omnia regantur. Cleanthes 
. . . . Zenonis auditor solem dominari et rerum potiri putet. 


Zeno and almost all of the Stoics regard the supreme God as aether 
endowed with mind, by which all things are ruled. Cleanthes, a disciple of 
Zeno, thinks that the sun rules and governs affairs. 

Nemesius, Vat. hom., p. 96 (Arnim, I, 143): Zeno the Stoic says that the 
soul [vx] has eight parts, dividing it into the governing part and the five 
senses, the power of speech and the generative power [cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 
84, above]. 

Epiphanius Prooem. et Anacephal. (1) (Diels, Dox., p. 587): 
Lrarkol gua TO wav doyuarifovtes Kal Tov aig@nrov TovTOY KocpoOV 
Oeov vouifovres. tives 5€ EK THS TOV TuUpds ovaias THY diaw Exe avTOV 
amegpnvavto. Kal Tov wey Pedy voty dpifovet Kal ws Wuxi mavTos TOV 
évTos KUTOUS ovpavod Kal yjs, g@ua 6é aitov TO Tay, ws Edn, Kal 
Odfadpovs To's Pwotnpas. Thy 6€ capka TavTwY aToAAVGOaL Kal THY 
Yuxny wavrov perayyifecbar ard gaparos eis THua. 

The Stoics lay down the opinion that the universe is body and think this per- 
ceptible world is God. Some declare that its nature [vous] is of the substance 
of fire. And they define God as mind [vots] and as the soul of all that is, con- 
tainer of heaven and earth, and that the universe is his body, as I said, and that 


the stars are eyes. But the flesh of all things, they say, perishes and the soul 
of all is poured out from one body into another. 


Eusebius Prep. Evang. xv. 20 (Diels, Dox., pp. 470 f.): Now concerning the 
soul Cleanthes, quoting the opinion of Zeno in comparison with the other 
physicists, says that Zeno says that the soul is an exhalation endowed with 
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power of perception, as Heraclitus says. For wishing to prove that souls, 
being exhaled always become perceptive, he compares them to the rivers, 
saying, ‘‘Other things enter the rivers themselves, and other waters flow 
in besides.”’ And souls are exhaled from the moist [things]. Therefore 
Zeno, like Heraclitus, calls the soul an exhalation, but says that it is 
endowed with ‘perception on this account, because the ruling part of the 
soul can be impressed through the senses by the things that are and exist, 
and can receive the impressions of them. For these are the peculiarities of 
a soul. 


Stob. Ecl:,i. 25: 5 (Ar: Did: Fr. phys: 333, Arnim, 1, 220; Diels, Dax., 
p. 467): Zeno says that the sun, moon, and each of the other stars has the 
power of perception and thought [voepds kat Ppdviuos], being composed of con- 
structive [reyvixds, workmanlike] fire. For there are two kinds of fire, that 
which is destructive [drexvos], and converts its fuel into itself, and the con- 
structive, which has the power of growth and preservation, such as is in the 
plants and animals [{#a], which is nature and soul [@vaus cai Yuyy]. And of 
this kind of fire is the substance of the stars. 

Galen Hist. Phil. 16 (Diels, Dox., p. 608): Plato, then, and Zeno the Stoic, 
having discussed the substance of God, were not of the same opinion on this 
point. Plato said that God was incorporeal, but Zeno that he was body 
[cpa], neither of them saying anything about his form. And Epicurus says 
that God is anthropomorphous. But the Stoics say that he does not always 
maintain the same form, but is fiery air [wvedua zvpddes], being easily 
assimilated to all things with which it comes in contact. 

Hippolytus, Phil. 21. 1 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): Chrysippus and Zeno 
who themselves lay it down as a principle that God is the origin [apxy] of 
all things, being the purest body [c@pa], and that his providence pervades all 
things. 

Nemesius, Nat. hom., p. 33 (cited in Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, 
and Sceptics, p. 210) ascribes the following argument to Cleanthes: 
obdey GowmaTov ouuTacXEL TwWUaTL, OVE AowWUaTW Tua, aAd\AG oaua 
cwuart ovpracxer 5€ } WX) TH THpaTL vododyTL Kal TEUVOMErw, Kal 
TO cQua TH WUxXN aloxuvouerns your, épvOpov yiverat, kal poBovperns, 
axpov' caua dpa 7 Wux7. 

Neither can the incorporeal suffer with the corporeal, nor the corporeal 
with the incorporeal. But the soul does suffer with the body when it is sick 
or when it is cut, and the body with the soul. Thus when the soul is ashamed 
the body blushes, and when the soul is afraid it is pale. The soul, therefore, 
is body. 

Ibid., p. 32 (also ascribed to Cleanthes): ob povorv, dyair, 
Suovor Tots yovedou ywwoueba, KaTa TO Gua, aAAA Kal KaTa THY PuXNP, 
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a , lal ” a , ° , , \ 4 A 
Tots mafeot, Tots HOeor, Tats duabéceot’ owyaros b€, TO Suoroy Kal 
avouotov, ovxi 6€ dowpuaTov’ cua dpa 7 Pux7. 

Not only, he says, are we born like our parents as to body but also as to 


soul, in passions, habits, and dispositions. Now likeness and unlikeness are 
matters of body, not of an incorporeal thing. Therefore the soul is body. 


Nemesius, Nat. hom., p. 34, ascribes the following to Chry- 

sippus: 6 @dvards éoTt xwpiouos Wuxis amd owparos’ ovdev be 
dowuarov amo awuatos xwpiferar ovdE yap ehamTEeTat owpyaros 
dowparov’ 4 de Wuxn Kal épamreror Kal xwpiferar Tod cwpaTos’ 
gaya apa Wx. 
_ Death is the separation of soul from body. But nothing incorporeal is 
separated from a body; for neither is anything incorporeal joined to a body. 
But the soul is joined to and is separated from the body. Therefore the soul 
is body. 

Tertull. De anima, chap. 5 (Arnim, I, 137): denique Zeno 
“‘consitum spiritum’’ definiens animam hoc modo _instruit: 
“‘quo,” inquit, “digresso animal emoritur, corpus est: consito 
autem spiritu digresso animal emoritur; ergo consitus spiritus 
corpus est; consitus autem spiritus anima est; ergo corpus est 
anima.” 


Accordingly, Zeno defining the soul as inborn air teaches as follows: that 
which, by its departure, causes the animal to die is body. But when the in- 
born air departs the animal dies. Therefore the inborn air is body. But the 
inborn air is the soul, therefore the soul is body. 


Stobaeus, Ecl. i. 19. 4 (Arnim, I, 99; Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 23, Diels, Dox.. 
Pp. 459): But a body does not always have weight. But air [dp] and fire are 
without weight. 


Galen De plac. Hippoc. et. Plat. ii. 8 (p. 248 M): But if he [Diogenes the 
Babylonian] should follow Cleanthes and Chrysippus and Zeno in saying that 
the soul is nourished by blood, and that the breath [air?] is its substance 
lotciay & airys trdpyev To rvedpal ... . 

Galen De plac. Hippoc. et Plat. iii. 1 (p. 251 M, cited by Zeller, 
Op. cit., p. 211): éyw 6, Ste 6 Xpbowrros Kara Tov mpBrov abrod 
mepl Wuxns Oyov TGv pwEep@v abTHs TOU HryEuoviKOD uynuoveve apxo- 
pevos, Oa Serxvbvar Teparar THY apxhy Ths Wuxijs &v Ty Kapdia porn 
TEpLeXETOHaL, OUTWal AEyer’” 7 PUXN TVEDUa éoTL OLUdUTOV Hiv GUVEXES 


* Consitus spiritus probably is Aristotle’s cvuputor rredua. 
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Tavtl T@ owpyare OifKov eoTe Gy H THs Cwhs ouuperpia Tapyn & TH 
gwpuatt. Tabrns oby Tay pep@v ExdoTw diaTeTayuerwy poplw TO diAKov 
auris els THY TpaxXElay apTnplay Pavyv hapev Eivat, TO b€ Eis OPOadpovs 
dy, TO O€ Els M@Ta Akon, TO € Els Pivas dadpnow, TO dE Eis YA@TTay 
yedow, TO dé €is OANY THY Gdpka adjy Kal TO Eis OpxeELsS ETEPOY TWA ExOV 
To.wovToy Oyo oTepuariKdy, eis 6 bE cUUBalver TayTA TadTa, & TH 
Kapola elvar wépos Ov aUTHS TO YEMOVLKOP. 

Now I say that Chrysippus in his first essay on the soul, beginning with 
the mention of the dominant one of the parts of the soul, then endeavors to 
show that the origin of the soul is in the heart alone, and says as follows: 
The soul is air congenital in us, extending to all the body continuously as 
long as the due proportion of the life remains in the body. The parts of 
this being distributed to each portion, that portion of it which extends to the 
windpipe we call voice; that to the eyes, vision; that to the ears, hearing; 
that to the nostrils, smell; that to the tongue, taste; that to all the body, 
touch; also that to the testicles having such a special function, we call the 
spermatic [part]; and that which goes where all these come together, viz., in 
the heart, we say is the ruling part of it. 


Galen Hist. Phil. 24 (Diels, Dox., p. 613; Arnim, I, 136): ry 
5¢ ovatay abris (sc. THs Wuxis] of wey dowparov epacary, ws Tatar, oi 
dé cwpara Kiweiv, ws Zyvwv kai oi €€ aitov. mvedua yap €ivar TavTny 
brevonoay Kal ovTOL. 

And some, like Plato, say that the substance of the soul is incorporeal; 
but others that it moves bodies, as Zeno and his followers; for these also 
suppose that the soul is air. 


Plut. Epit. v. 4 (Diels, Dox., p. 417): Aebxurmos kal Zyvav cpa’ 
Yuxis yap €ivar avooTacua. 

Leucippus and Zeno [say that seed is] body; for it is a fragment broken 
off thesoul. Cf. also Euseb. Prep. evang. xv. 20; Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 39 (Diels, 
Dox., Pp. 470). 

Diog. Laert. vii. 1.85: And the seed of man which the man emits is together 
with moisture mixed with the parts of the soul according to the kind of mixture 
which was that of the parents. And Chrysippus says in the second book of 
his Physics that it [the seed] is according to its substance air [rvedual, as is 
plain from the seeds which are cast into the earth, which if they have be- 
come old no longer germinate, as is plain, their virtue having evaporated 


[Svazrervevkvias].t 


« The argument here is that because by evaporation seeds lose their virtue, so 
the semen (i.e., the vital part of it) is 7ve}ua—moisture or air. 
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Plut. De primo frig. 2. 5 (cited by Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans and 
Sceptics, p. 213): of 6€ Trwrkol kal To wvedua A€youow ev Tots TwWuact 
Tov Bpedav Tn wepipbee cropodcba kal weraBadrov éx Picews viyverba 
Puxny. 

The Stoics say that the zvedua in the bodies of infants is hardened by the 
cooling and being changed by the process of generation becomes soul. 


Hippolyt. Phil. 21 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): tiyv 6€ Yuxiy N€éyovow 
aOdavarov eivar, cua 6€, Kal yevéoOar ex THs TWEpLbEEWs TOU depos TOU 
jTeplexovTos, 610 Kal Kadetabar WuxHv' Omodoyovor d€ Kal peETEVoW- 
paTrwow yiverbar wpiopévwy ovady Tav Wuxav. 

And they [the Stoics] say that the soul is immortal, and is body, and that 
it comes into being from the cooling of the air that surrounds it, therefore also 


it is called soul. And they hold also that a transmigration takes place when 
the souls reach the appointed number. 


Plut. Epit. iv. 20 (Diels, Dox., p. 410): Ot 6€ Zrwikol cHua 
THY Puvny’ Tay yap TO bpav 7 Kal mowovy cya’ 7 6€ dwvy ToLet Kal 
dpa’ axovouev yap abris xal aicOavouela tpoorimtovons TH aKon Kai 
éxtuTovans Kabamep daxruAlou eis Knpov. Eri TAY TO KLVOUY Kai vox ody 
oad €ore Kiel O€ Huds 4 Evuovaia, évoxAEt bE 7) GuovTia. ETL TAY TO 
KWoUmEvoY TOyUa €oTt’ Kiwetrar 6 7 Pwr} Kal TpoaTimTer Eis Tos NELoUS 
TOTOUS Kal avTavakA\aTar Kabamrep éxi THs ohaipas THs Baddopuerns eis 
Totxov’ éy your Tats Kat’ Aiyurrov tupapiow evdov pia dwvh pnyvuyern 
TEeTTApas 7H Kal TEVTE HOS ATEPYaCeTaL. 

And the Stoics say that the voice is body. For everything that does or 
makes is body. But the voice makes and does. For we hear it and we under- 
stand when it falls upon the sense of hearing and makes an impression like that 
of the finger on wax. Also that which moves or annoys is body. But refine- 
ment moves us and rudeness annoys us. Again everything which is moved 
is body. But the voice is moved and falls into the hollow places and is reflected 
just as in the case of a ball being thrown against a wall. Indeed inside the 


pyramids of Egypt when one voice breaks forth it produces four or five 
echoes. 


Plut. Epit.i. 6 (Diels, Dox., p. 292): dpifovrar 6€ TV Tod BEeod 
ovotay of XTwikol ovTws’ mvEevUA voEpov Kal mTUp@des ovK ExoV pe 
bMopdnv, weTaBadXor dé Eis 6 BovAETaL Kal cvvEeEoMoLObMEVOY TacLY. 


The Stoics define the substance of God as follows: air, intelligent and 
fiery, not having indeed form but changing into what it will and assimilating 
itself to all things. 
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Stob. Ecl. i. 1. 29 (Diels, Dox., p. 302): Tlocerdenos rvedpa 
voepov Kal mup@des, ok Exov wey wopdyyv weTaBaddrov 6€é eis 6 BovNerat 
Kal ouvesomolovmevoy Tact. 


Posidonius says that [God is] air intelligent and fiery, not having indeed 
form, but changing into what it will and assimilating itself to all things. 


Stob. Ecl. i. 1. 29 (Diels, Dox., p. 302): Avoyévns cat Kyeav6ns 
Kal Oivoridns [tov bdr] tiv TOD KOcpoV WuxNy. 
Diogenes and Cleanthes and Oinopides say that God is the soul of the world. 


Galen Hist. Phil. 35 (Diels, Dox., pp. 618 f.): of Drexxoi 6é 
Tov Oedv Tip &vtexvoy  mvedua vouifovow, 66~@ Badifov éxt Kdcpou 
vyeveorw, euTreplecAndos TavTas Tos oTEpuaTLiKoUs AOYous, Kab’ ods exacTa 
Kal’ eiuapyerny yiveoOar, kal dunKewy du’ dou Tov KOgMOU TAS TPOTNYopias 
peradauSavov [ré] kata tas THs UAns bu’ As KexwpnKe Tapaddrdéers. 
Beovs 6€ Kal TOv KOgpOoY Kal Tos doTépas Kal THY HV Eivat voutfovow, 
TO 6€ aVWTATOV TAaYTWY TOY VodY EtvaL, TOV BEdr. 

The Stoics think that God is a constructive fire or air proceeding 
methodically to the creation of a world, embracing all the principles of genera- 
tion, according to which everything comes into being in its allotted way, and 
it extends, they think, throughout all the world, receiving names according 
to the different forms of matter through which it spreads. And they think 
that the world and the stars and the earth are gods, but that the highest of 
all is mind, that is, God [cf. also Plut. Epit. i. 7 and Stob. Ecl. i. 1, Diels, 
Dox., pp. 305-6, where, with minor variations, the same passage occurs]. 


Plut. Epit. iv. 21 (Diels, Dox., pp. 410f.): of Zrarkoi dacw 
eivar THS WuXHS avwWTATOV Epos TO YEMOVLKOY, TO TOLODY TAS PavTacias 
Kat ouyKaradécers kal aicOyoes kal dpuds’ Kal TovtTo oyiopov 
KaNovow. 

"Amo 6€ TOD HyEuovLKOD érTa pépn éoTl THs WuxXHs ExTEduKoTa kal 
éxrewvoueva els TO G@ya Kabarep ai amo Tov ToAUTOdos mwEKTAaVAL’ 
Tov b&€ émTa pepav THs Wuxns wéevTE yev Elo TA aicAnTHpLa, Spacts 
dodpnats akon yevots Kal adn. 

“Qv 7 pe Spacis éori mvedwa diatetvoy amo HyEemoriKoD péxpls 
dpbadpav, axon 6€ mvedua SraTEtvoy amo TOD HYEMOrLKOD MExXpPLS WTWY, 
dogppnots b€ mvedua diaTetvoy amo TOU 7YEMOVLKOD MEXPL MUKTNPWY 
[Aerrivor], yedous 6€ mvedua diaretvoy amo TOU HYEmorLKOD pEexXpL 
yrwrrns, aby 6€ trvedua SvaTEtvoy ao TOU HYEMOVLKOU MEXpLS ErLpaveEtas 
els OtEw evaicOnroy THY TpooTLTTOVTW. 
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Tay d6€ Aowray TO wey A€yeTar orepua, STEP Kal aiTo TrEDUG éEoTL 
diareivov ard TOD WyeuovikodD wéxpt TOY Tapactraray’ TO dé ‘dwraev’ 
bird Tod Zhvevos eipnucvor, 6 kai pwr Kadovow, éorr Tvedua Sratetvor 
ard TOU HyeuovrKoD wéxpt Papvyyos Kal yAwrryns Kal TaV oikElwy 
dpyavev. aro b& 70 Hryeuorixdy GomeEp ev KOT UW KATOLKEL ev TH NMETEDA 
oparpoerdet Kepady. 

The Stoics say that the ruling part of the soul is highest. It is that which 
produces imaginations and sanctions and perceptions and impulses; and this 
they call the logical part. And there are seven parts of the soul generated 
from the ruling part and extending into the body like the arms from the poly- 
pus. Of the seven parts of the soul five are the senses, sight, smell, hearing, 
taste, and touch. Of these, sight is rvedua [air?] extending from the ruling 
part to the eyes; hearing is zvetya extending from the ruling part to the 
ears; smell is zvedua, extending from the ruling part to the nostrils; taste 
is rvedua, extending from the ruling part to the tongue; feeling is zvetya, 
extending from the ruling part to surfaces, sensitive to the touch of things 
coming in contact with them. Of the others the seed is mentioned, which is 
itself also wvedpa, extending from the ruling part to the testicles; and the 
utterance, mentioned by Zeno, which also they call voice, is zvedua, extend- 
ing from the ruling part to the throat and tongue and the neighboring organs. 
But the ruling part itself, as in a xéomos, dwells in our sphere-shaped head. 
Cf. also iv. 8, 15. 

Varro De lingua lat. v. 59: sive ut Zenon Citieus animalium 
semen ignis est, qui anima ac mens. 

According to Zeno the Citiean, the semen of animals is a fire which is 
life and intelligence. 

Rufus Ephes. De part. hom., p. 44 C: Oeppaciary 6€ kal rrvedua 
Zhvwv 76 abo eivat Pnow. 

Zeno says that heat and zvedua are the same. 

Theodoret, Gr. aff. cur. v. 25 (Arnim, I, 128): Zyvwy 6é 6 Kirreds 
6 tHabe THs aipécews Hynoduevos ToLdde mEepi Wuyx7s dofafe Tovs 
oixetous edldake hoirntas’ Tov yap ToL avOpwmwwov Oopor, typov ovTa Kal 
peréexovTa Tvevpatos, THS WuxHs Epnoev eElvar mépos TE Kal dmooTacUA 
Kal TOU TQV Tpoyovwy orépuaTos Keépacua TE Kal plyya €€ aTaYTwWY TOY 
THs Wuxns mopiwy Evvabpo.cber. 

Zeno the Citiean, the founder of this sect, taught his own disciples to 
hold these opinions about the soul. For he said that the human semen, 
being moist, and composed in part of zvedua, is a part of the soul and a frag- 


ment and mixture of the seed of the parents, being compounded of all the parts 
of the soul. 
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Quotations might be multiplied almost indefinitely, but these 
will suffice to set forth the main features of the doctrine of the 
early Stoics in respect to the matter we are considering. A dia- 
gram, though necessarily imperfect, will perhaps make the rela- 
tionship of the various terms and conceptions more clear. 


aoTpa 
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yn ~ 
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According to Stobaeus (cl. i. 17. 4, Diels, Dox., p. 463; Arnim, 
II, 471), Chrysippus affirmed that the ultimate reality was wvedya 
moving itself, i.e., self-moving air (ap). This ultimate reality is 
also called c@ua as over against infinite space, which, together 
with time, falls into the category of the dowparov (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 1. 70 [140]). This ultimate reality consists of two principles 
(apxai), or rather perhaps has two fundamental characteristics or 
aspects, viz.: (1) the active, Noyos, reason (also called eds); and 
(2) the passive, tAn, matter (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68;, Plut. Epi. 
i. 4, Diels, Dox., p. 289). To each of these various other predi- 
cates are attached. Thus the first, \doyos, is said to be 6eds, and 
eds in turn is said to be aifjp (Cic. De nat. deor. i. 36; Ac. ii. 126), 
mip (Cic. De nat. deor. i. 37; Arnim, I, 530; Galen Hist. Phil. 35), 
vods (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68), and an immortal being, (@ov aavarov 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 72), but also cua (Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, 
Dox., p. 608; Hippol. Phil. 21. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 571). Tertullian 


t Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 89. 
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says (A pol. 21) that Cleanthes summed up all the predicates of God 
in the word spiritus (=7vedua), but the accuracy of his statement, 
unsupported by other testimony, is perhaps not beyond question. 
The second principle, called, as it consists of parts, tAn, is, con- 
ceived as a whole, ovcia. The i\n permeated and controlled by 
Aoyos, which is God, becomes a otornua €& ovpavod Kal yas Kal Tay év 
rotors dvcewv (Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 31, Diels, Dox., p. 465), or more 
briefly stated, ) duaxédounots trav aorépwy (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 70 
[138]), and is called 7 dvaxécunors or kocpos. This xocyos is a living 
being, @ov, endowed with reason, soul, and perception, but is 
destructible (zbid.). To it also is applied the predicate cua (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 1. 68; cf. also 70). God also is said to be xécpos (2b7d. 
70, 72) and in the largest sense of the term the xécyos includes God 
and the universe (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 70 [138]; Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 
31; Stob. Eel. 1. 21, Diels, Dox.; p. 465). God is said to be the 
seminal principle of the world (Diog. Laert. 68) and the dnuovpyos 
of the orderly arrangement. The voids permeates every part of 
the world just as Yux7 permeates us. Moreover, God periodically 
absorbs the totality of substance into himself, then gives it forth 
again (ibid. 70; cf. 68). 

“TAn consists of four elements (crovxeta), viz.: mip, dnp, vdwp, 
yj (ibid. 69). The four elements are interconvertible (ibid. 70). 
They are not, therefore, four substances or kinds of matter, 
but four forms of one substance. The first of them, zip, is 
supreme and is also called aether (ibid. 69). The second, ayp, is 
nearly identical with zwvedua in its primary sense of wind (Stob. 
yg ae eh . 

The Stoics distinguish two kinds of fire, the rtp &rexvov and the 
mip Texvixovy, Meaning fire that destroys and fire that preserves 
and contributes to growth. It is the former, apparently, which 
is said to destroy the elements (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 68). From 
the latter spring the plants and animals. It is called also ¢gvats 
(in respect to plants) and yvxy (in respect to animals); and of 
it is the substance of the stars (Stob. Hcl. i. 25. 5; Ar. Did. Fr. 
phys. 33, Diels, Dox., p. 467). 

By the ~vx7 the Stoics commonly mean the seat of life, feeling, 
thought, and will. The definition of the word is found in its 
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functions.t Of the soul, so defined, Zeno says that it is mvedua 
évOepuov (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84) or rip (Cic. Tusc. i. 9. 19). Since 
Cicero says expressly that Zeno did not add a fifth element to the 
four, but that the Stoics regard fire as that which produces all things, 
even mind and perception (Cic. Ac. i. 11. 39; cf. De nat. deor. ii. 
22. 57), it is probable that by zvedua &epuov Zeno means a com- 
bination of fire and air, or fire on the way to become air, or air 
on the way to become fire. Galen also ascribes to Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, and Zeno the opinion that the soul is nourished by 
blood and that the breath [air ?] is its substance (Galen De plac. 
Hippoc. et Plat., p. 248 M; cf. also Galen Hist. Phil. 24, Diels, 
Dox... p: 613). 

Galen p. 251 M ascribes to Chrysippus the statement: 4 Wux7 
Tvedua éott otuduTov Huly ouvexés Tavti TH owuart SiAKov (see 
above, p. 101). The expression at once recalls Aristotle’s cty- 
gurov mvedua (i. 6500. 17 ff.; i. 669a. 1; 7436. 39; quoted on p. 21 
above).? It is doubtless the same doctrine and probably the same 


t This is of course true, not of Stoic writers only, but of Greek writers generally. 
Cf. p. 91. Less clearly so when it means “‘life’’ or ‘‘shade,’’ but obviously so when 
meaning “soul,” Yvx7% is by definition a functional term, while rvedua on the other hand 
is substantial. The relation between the two, through a large part at least of their 
contemporary use, corresponds to that, e.g., of the terms “‘knife’’ and ‘‘steel.’”’ The 
definition of the one lies in that which it does, that of the other—in its elements or 
qualities. The second may be predicated of the first; the first cannot be of the second. 
One may say 7 Yux7 wvedud éor., but not 7d rvetua Puxy éorr. Yux7 never denotes a 
substance; only in a relatively late period does rve}ua acquire a functional meaning. 


2 The expression s¥ugurov mvetua occurs also in the Iept Iveduaros, probably 
written about the first century A.D. and erroneously ascribed to Aristotle (see Christ, 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft, VII, 736; Neustadt in Hermes, 
XLIV [1909], 60 ff.): 

70 dé cUuduTov mvevdua 6.’ ddov, Kal dpxXi) ard TOU mwvevuovos [chap. iv]. 

"Exel 5é rpets al kuwijoes Tod év TH aptnpla mvebuaros, dvarvon, opuyuds, Tplrn 5 A 
Thy Tpophy émdyouca Kal KaTtepyafouéyvyn, Nextéov Urép éxdorns kal rod, kal mds, Kal 
tlvos xdpcv [chap. iv]. 

kal Tatra meév ws mepl Thy avénory Kal rpophy Tod rveduaros [chap. ii, fin.]. 

TO 6€ rvevua, TO Ex THS avarvons PépetOar mev els THY KotNlay, od did TOD cTOUdYOU 
(rotTo pév yap abvvarov), d\NG mépoy elvar Tapa Thy dogpuy, Si’ of TO rretua TH avarvon 
pépecbar éx Tov Bpoyxtou els THY KowNiav Kal mddw e&w Tolro dé TH alaOjoe havepdy 
{chap. v, znit.]. 

According to Neustadt (Hermes, XLIV, 60 ff.) the Iepi IIveduaros is the prod- 
uct of a school known as the mvevuarixol, concerning whom we derive a certain 
amount of information from Galen, having been perhaps written by Athenaeus, the 
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passage which Diogenes Laertius has in mind when in vii. 1. 84 
he says that the Stoics say that the soul is ro ouuqvées Huty rvedua. 

The soul is also said to be c@ua (Galen Hist. Phil. 24, Diels, 
Dox., p. 613; Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84; cf. the doctrine of Democ- 
ritus, Stob. Ecl. i. 49. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 388; Nem., Nat. hom., 
PP. 32, 33, 34; Tertull. De anima, chap. v). 

The soul has various parts or functions, sometimes four, as 
shown in the diagram, sometimes increased to eight by analyzing 
TO aic@yrixov into the five senses and counting these instead of 
that. 

Plut., Epit. iv. 15, ascribes to Chrysippus the view that we per- 
ceive darkness by the impact of the intermediate air, adding that 
the air is pierced by the visual rvedua, which proceeds from the 
principal part of the soul even to the eyeball. In iv. 21 (see above, 
p. 104) this latter view is expanded into the statement that, accord- 
ing to the Stoics, there extend from the ruling part of the soul, 
located in the head, seven parts or senses—sight, hearing, etc. 
Each of these is said to be mvedua, though the soul itself is not 
here called wvedya. 


founder of the school. He draws this conclusion from the parallels which he discovers 
between the treatise and the statements of Galen about the views of the school. From 
these it appears that the men of this school recognized the four elements, the hot and 
the cold, the wet and the dry; but also four qualities to which they applied the same 
names. From the four substances and qualities they derived what they called the 
duocouépn or homogeneous bodies, among which they included bones, flesh, and 
arteries, in each of which one of the four qualities predominated and determined the 
character. Thus the flesh is wet, the gristle is cold, the bones dry and cold, the fat 
wet and warm. 

But that which is of special interest for us is their doctrine of the rvedua and Wux7. 
Galen says that Athenaeus, following the Stoics, introduced, as a fifth element, the 
mvedua which pervades all things (Neustadt, p. 68). Yet this element does not seem 
to have been deified for him. For in the Mei IIveduaros, defending the proposition 
that there are not, as some maintain, two kinds of fire, one in the organic and another 
"in the inorganic world, but in the inorganic world different effects of fire according 
to the quality of the thing affected by it, and in the organic world, not fire proper, 
but warmth, he adds: “But the arts use the warmth only as a tool, but nature both 
as a tool and as material. Accordingly this difference offers no obstacle to the view 
that nature, which uses the warm and which at the same time produces with the 
visible appearances harmonious movement, possesses intelligence. For fire and breath 
(rvedua) do not indeed do it [i.e., do not possess or do not impart intelligence]. Yet 
the same capacity meets us also in the soul (Wvx7). It is well, therefore, to ascribe 
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In iv. 8 he ascribes to the Stoics the view that the media of 
sense-perception are mvevuara voepd extending from the governing 
part of the soul to the organs of the body. These rvebyara voepa 
are manifestly identical with the wvedua of iv. 15 and 21, and 
with the rvedua obudurov rayti To cwpare Sunxov of Galen, p. 251 M, 
being pluralized only as parts of that which quantitatively and 
generically considered is called rvedua. 

What, then, did the early Stoics mean by c@ua and rvedya as 
predicates of yux7? It is to be noted that the two terms are not 
sharply antithetical. Not only are they both predicated of pux7, 
but the soul is said to be c&yua because it is rvedua (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 1.84). ZGpa clearly has two distinct uses. First, in the com- 
mon unphilosophical sense, it denotes that which contains the 
soul, and is distinct from it, the two being frequently spoken of in 
antithesis (Diog. Laert. vii. 1.65; Nem., Nat. hom., pp. 32, 33, 34)- 
It is doubtless composed of the elements, perhaps the four (Galen 
Const. art. med. i. p. 251, K; Arnim, II, 405), or possibly the 
two lower (Arnold, Rom. Stoicism, p. 257). On the other hand, 
as shown above, the soul is said to be body (Nem., Na#. hom., loc. 


both to the same source (either in general or specifically in part), which brings it about 
that the like movement is always present, for it is nature from which becoming springs.”’ 

Apparently, therefore, the wvevuatcxol, while finding one source of intelligence 
both in the soul and in the universe, and while postulating mvedua additional to the 
four elements or the four qualities, yet did not identify the mvedua with the all- 
pervading intelligence. 

In this respect they remind us of what Sextus says of the Stoics, having in mind 
perhaps Chrysippus, who, Galen says, was the great-grandfather of the pneumatic 
sect (Arnim, II, 311; Neustadt, p. 64): ‘‘The substance of things that are, they say, 
being of itself incapable of motion and formless, must be moved by and given form by 
some cause. Therefore, as when we see a beautiful piece of metal work we wish to 
know who was the artist, believing that the material is itself without power of motion, 
so also when we contemplate the matter of the universe moving and taking form and 
order we should reasonably inquire for the cause that moves it and gives it diverse 
forms. And it is probable that this is nothing else than a certain power that permeates 
it as soul (Wvx7) permeates us . . . . so that this would be God.” 

Here also the order and motion which the universe shows are ascribed to a power 
in itself analogous to the soul in the human person. But this power is not called 
mvedua, though it is not as in the Iept Iveduaros expressly said that it is not mvedua. 

From all this it appears that, for whatever reason the mvevuatixol were called 
such, it was not because they affirmed that God was wvedua or because they held any 
notion of immaterial spirit. 
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cit.), and God is said to be body (Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, Dox., 
p. 608; Hippol. Phil. 21. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 571). Moreover, the 
whole universe is divided into body and not-body, the former 
term being applied to the two dpxai and the latter to things that 
have no real existence, such as time and space (Diog. Laert. vii. 
1. 70 [r40]). 

It might seem, therefore, that o@ua was simply the Stoic term for 
a real existence. And this may be thought to be confirmed by the 
statement quoted by Arius Didymus from Zeno that the cause is 
body (Stob. Ecl.i.13. 1, Diels, Dox., p. 457)... But, on the other hand, 
it is to be noticed that the two senses of cya are closely related 
to one another, so that one may argue from the one to the other, as 
in the argument concerning the separation of soul and body (Nem. 
Nat. hom., loc. cit.). Moreover, in immediate connection with the 
passage from Ar. Did. in which he says that the cause is body, 
body is defined as that which has extension in three dimensions; 
ef. Galen Hist; Phil. 23, Diels, Dox., p:.612. Diogenes. Laertius 
ascribes the same opinion to Apollodorus (vii. 1. 68). 

It is true, indeed, that the Stoic categories, somatic and asomatic, 
do not exactly correspond to the modern categories, material and 
immaterial. Zeno said, e.g., that bodies do not necessarily have 
weight (Stob. Ecl. i. 19. 4, Diels, Dox., p. 459), referring especially 
to fire and air (and it is of these, of course, that the soul is com- 
posed). It is true also that the Stoic would probably not have 
said, ‘‘Whatever is g@ua is tAy.” Yet he excluded from the 
somatic only such things as space and time, and neither formed 
a third category of immaterial entities nor denied to any part of 
the somatic the essentially material qualities. 

It seems necessary to conclude, therefore, that while the 
Stoics applied cua as a philosophic term to a much larger class 
of existences than that of which modern thinkers use it, and 
while the emphatic element of its meaning is objective or real 
existence, yet it also carried with it the implication of materiality. 
It could be applied to things extremely tenuous and not sub- 
ject to most of the laws of physics, indeed was the most inclusive 

t Cf. also the statement in Plut. Epit. i. 11, Diels, Dox., p. 310: of Zrwkol rdvra 
TQ alTla CwuaTiKd: TrvevuaTa yap. 
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term they could use for real existences (being more inclusive, for 
example, than substance, ovgia), yet affirmed of all such existences 
materiality.” 

Concerning wvetdya it is important to notice that the early 
Stoics still employed the term in its primitive sense of wind? (see 
analysis of meanings). We have seen that Stobaeus says that 
Chrysippus defines the ultimate reality as rvedua or air endowed 
with the power of self-motion, being in the same category with 
aether, the upper air (Stob. Ecl.i. 17. 4, Diels, Dox., p. 463). If it 
is rvedua in this sense that is predicated of the human soul, the 
soul is thereby made fundamentally a physical entity. Or if 
mvedua as applied to the soul is fire, or air on the way to become 
fire, or, as the expression otudutov mvedua suggests, breath or inborn 
air, it is in that case one of the ororxeta, being interconvertible 
with water and earth, and falling under the category tAy, and so 
still more clearly physical. Nor is this conclusion invalidated by 
the fact that the early Stoics probably, as their successors certainly, 
said that God was zvedua. For they also said that he was aether 
and body, and identified him with the xécyos. In short, if to 
predicate mental qualities and powers of a subject having material 
qualities is to be a materialist, this is apparently precisely what 
the Stoics were. They were, indeed, less pronouncedly materialistic 
than the Epicureans, in contrast with whom it might almost be 
said that they were non-materialists. Yet it seems impossible to 
escape the conclusion that their ultimate reality had a material 
quality. 

But it is even more clear that they ascribed material qualities to 
the soul,’ than that they used cGuain a material sense. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, of the two predicates of the soul, cya and zvevya, 
the latter affirms its materiality more explicitly than the former. 


*Cf. Hicks in art. “Stoics” in Encyc. Brit., Ed. TX, vol. xxii, p. 592, and Ed. XI, 
vol. xxv, pp. 943-4. 

2 With this usage may be compared the use of the word by pseud.-Hippoc., Iepi 
Sve Sv (Ed. Littré, VI, 94), as a common term, to use modern phraseology, for gas, 
air, and aether. See p. 80. 

3 It is instructive to observe that Tertullian not only interprets the Stoics in this 
way, but himself adopts their view in a sense more obviously material than their 
own (A pol., chap. 21). 
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For while cSua can be applied to anything having real existence, 
being a predicate of both the two dpxat, rvevua as applied to the 
soul seems quite clearly to belong to the tAy. Even the most 
spiritual reality had its material aspect. 

On the other hand, it is equally important to observe that, if we 
may trust the testimony of Plutarch, Galen, and Stobaeus concern- 
ing the views of Chrysippus and the other early Stoics, the rvedya, of 
which, according to these early writers, the soul was composed, was 
not perishable breath, as Xenophanes held, or inert matter—the 
passive tAy of Aristotle—but, while material, also, by virtue of its 
permeation by \dyos, active. The rvedua in which, according to 
Stobaeus, Chrysippus found the ultimate basis of all things is not 
simply air in motion, as was the wvedua of earlier writers, but self- 
moving. It is true, indeed, and important to note, that self-motion 
does not thereby become a quality of zvedua as such. It is pred- 
icated, not of all wvetua by an analytic judgment, but of the 
mvevua which is identified with 76 6v, and of this by a synthetic 
judgment. Nor is it wholly clear, by virtue of direct statement or 
evidence, that zvedua in itself implies activity. Yet the soul, 
which is said to be wvetua &eppov, is active, and it seems probable 
that the fact of activity is associated in Stoic thought with the 
fact that it is rvedua, if not also with the self-activity of the mvedua 
which constitutes the 76 6v. For before the Stoics zvedua signified 
air in motion; the Stoics say that the individual soul is a part of 
the universal soul (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84), and, according to Galen, 
Chrysippus, affirming that the soul is zvefua cbudurov juiv, says 
also that it extends to all parts of the body, becoming voice, 
vision, hearing, etc., and in the testicles having a special function. 
Plutarch, perhaps quoting less literally, says that the Stoics say 
that there are seven parts of the soul, each of which proceeds from 
the ruling part and is tvedua. Thus sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
feeling, and voice are each said to be rvefua, and the semen (repro- 
ductive power) is also said to be wvedua, “extending from the ruling 
part to the testicles.”” TIvedua, therefore, of which the soul con- 
sists, though physical, is endowed with vitality—is soul-stuff; or, 
as it extends from the soul to the organs of sense and repro- 
duction, a vital nervous fluid. 
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Of the ultimate reality, accordingly, of God, and of the soul, 
it is affirmed that each is o@ya and each is mvedua. As the first 
affirms materiality without affirming passivity, so the second 
suggests, or perhaps even affirms, activity without denying, but 
indeed implying, materiality. 

To this evidence derived from quotations from the Stoics 
themselves there are two pieces of interesting evidence which come 
to us from outside sources. Menander, a comic poet, a contem- 
porary of Zeno, born later, and dying earlier (342-292), has left 
us the following lines: 


, A , 3 Or N s 
mavoacbe vodv A€yovres’ ovdev yap mA€ov 
> , eee) > 9 ¢ A , 
avOpwmvos vous éoti, add’ 6 THs TUXNS 
7 992 \ A A a ” ~ 
(cit’ éoti TovTo rvevua Geto eiTe vovs) 
A 5 \ A 9 \ , 
ToUT’ €oT. TO KUBEpVOY GrravTa Kal oTpEpov 
\ 6 i , S € 6 \ ‘\ 
kal cwlwv, 4 mpovota 0° 1 Oynty Kamvos 
, , 
Kal prAnvados. etaOnte x’ ov peuweoOE pe: 
? Lid Lal xn , BI / 
av?’ doa voovpev 1 A€yomev 1) TPAaTTOMEV 


Tuxn ’oTlv, Nucis 8 eopev exryeypappevon. 


, ~ 4 “4 \ Ie 
TUX KUBEpVa TavTa, TavTnY Kal ppevas 
Cal ie ~ 
dei Kal mpdvorav tTHV Oedv Kadciy povny, 
> , »” Shue , a 
ei wn Tis GAAWS OVOpaTLW XALpEL KEVOLS. 


[Kock, Com. Ait. Frag., III, p. 139.] 


Cease talking about vots. For no other human voids is there except that 
of Fortune (be it divine zvetdyua or vots). This it is that controls and guides 
and preserves all things, and human foresight is smoke and nonsense. Be 
persuaded and you will not blame me. All that we think, or say, or do is 
Fortune, and we are conscripts. .... Fortune controls everything, and we 
ought to call it mind and foresight, the only goddess, unless one likes to use 
mere empty words. 


The doctrine of the poet is that men have no control of their 
lives. The god whom he calls 7ixy controls everything; human 
foresight is all nonsense. Of human voids as controlling anything 
it is absurd to speak. Parenthetically he remarks, ‘‘ You may if 
you like call it [i.e., roxy] avedua Oetov' or vots; it matters not; 

1 On the meaning of Oe?ov in this connection, compare also Stob. Ecl. i. 24, Diels, 


Dox., p. 466: “Aorpov dé eival pnowv 6 Ioceddvios cGua Getov é& aldépos cvvertykds, 
Aapumpov Kal tup@des. 
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fortune, tivxn, governs everything.” The parenthetical remark 
seems to indicate that some of his contemporaries employed these 
terms to designate the supreme power that controls all things, and 
that though these are not the words that he prefers, he will not 
quarrel with them about words; the fact is that rixn rules every- 
thing. 

In the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochus, 370 B, C, occurs the 
following sentence: ov yap 6 ye OvnTh ye dios Toc0v dvovc’ ay 
hpato peyefoupyias, wore Katadpovncar wey trepBadddvTwy Onpiwv 
Bias, dvatreparwoacbar 6é TEdayN, detwacbar 6€ adorn, Karaornocacdbar é 
moNTelas, avabAeWar O€ Eis TOV Ovpavoy Kai idety TEpidopas aoTPwY 
kal dpouous nAiov TE Kal cedAnvns avarodas TE Kal dices éexdelWels TE 
kal Taxélas aTokaTacTacets ionuepias Te Kai TpoTas burTas, Kai IIderadwy 
Xelu@vas Kai Pépous aveuous, Kal Ta TOD KOcuOU TabjuaTa TapaTn~acbar 
mpos Tov aidva, ei un TL Oetov dvTws eviy mvedua TH Wux, Ou’ ov THY 
TOV THALK@VGE TEpivoLaY Kal yraow eoxev. 

For mortal nature at least would not have acquired and maintained so 
great effectiveness as to despise the violence of overpowering wild beasts, to 
cross seas, to build cities, to found commonwealths, to look into the heavens 
and discern orbits and courses of stars and the summer winds, and to chart 
out for the future the risings and settings and eclipses of sun and moon, and 
the swift return of the equinox, and the two solstices, and the autumn storms 
and the summer winds, and the cosmic events, if there were not really in the 
soul some divine breath, through which it possessed intelligence and knowledge 
of so great things. 

There is much difference of opinion respecting the date and 
authorship of this dialogue, some assigning it to the third, others 
to the first century B.c. See especially Susemihl, Geschichte der 
gr. Lit. in der Alexandrinerzeit, I, 21 ff., who inclines to the early 
date, and Heidel, Pseudo-Platonica, pp. 15-17, who ascribes the 
dialogue to the first century. The meaning of the expression is 
evidently similar to that which it bears in the passage from Me- 
nander. But while in Menander 6etov rvedua controls all things, 
specifically human destiny, in the Axiochus it gives intelligence and 
knowledge and is directly associated with the human Yux7. Both 
passages testify in a most interesting way to the presence, in Greek 
thought of the pre-Christian period, of the idea of divine power or 
influence affecting the mind or destiny of men, but the Axiochus 
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passage much more clearly implies the presence of this power in 
the human soul. 

Though the precise expression @elov mvedua has not been 
observed in any pre-Christian Stoic writer,’ we shall see presently 
that Posidonius, writing about 100 B.c., said that God is zvedya. 
This fact raises the question whether he or some of his fellow- 
Stoics not only made this affirmation, but employed the phrase 
Getov rvevua for the expression of the same thought. But if the ex- 
pression does come from a Stoic source, then, since Menander at 
least was a contemporary of Zeno, these passages would seem to 
prove that the phrase did not arise with Posidonius, but with a Stoic 
of a much earlier period. On the other hand, the absence of this 
expression from the vocabulary of the early Stoics, so far as trans- 
mitted to us, suggests that it may not have originated with them, 
but was either coined by others to express the Stoic idea or belonged 
to the terminology of some other school of thinkers. We are ap- 
parently without sufficient data to decide between these several 
possibilities. We must be content with the evidence, slight, but 
seemingly decisive, that the phrase 6etov rvedua was already in use 
about 300 B.c. 

It is a separate question precisely how far the term had advanced 
on the road toward immateriality in the days of Menander. It 
is not at all impossible that it represents a further movement in 
that direction than is to be found even in Posidonius, and that not 
only the Epicurean but the Stoic thought marks a return from the 
“‘spiritual’’ tendency of Plato. Whether so or not it is to be noticed 
that even in the Axiochus it expresses a quantitative rather than 
a personalized conception. The phrase 6etoy rvedya is still without 
the article and accompanied by 7: (contrast 77 Wvx7) and denotes 
neither the human spirit nor apparently personal divine spirit, but 
breath (or spirit 2?) proceeding from God or having divine quality. 


VI. THE LATER PRE-CHRISTIAN STOICS 
From Panaetius and Posidonius we trace the introduction of 
certain modifications of the conceptions of the earlier Stoics. Thus 


t In Euripides, Hipp. 1391, occurs the expression & Oetov dduqs rvedua, “O divinely 
odorous breath.” Cf. p. 17. But there is no apparent connection between this 
phrase and that in Menander or the Axiochus. 
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Panaetius maintained against his predecessors that the world was 
imperishable (Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 70; Stob. Ecl. i. 20.1), but on the 
other hand denied even the limited post-mortem existence of the 
soul which had been held by his predecessors (Cic. Tusc. i. 32. 79). 
Posidonius, though a pupil of Panaetius, assumed an eclectic 
attitude both toward his teacher and toward the earlier Stoicism. 
Of the statements expressly ascribed to him by later writers, there 
is none perhaps more important for our purpose than Stobaeus’ 
(Ecl. i. 1. 29, Diels, Dox., p. 302) testimony that he spoke of God as 
mvedua voepov Kal tup@des (cf. Galen Hist. Phil. 16, Diels, Dox., 
p. 609). Though it is probable that this expression was derived 
from the earlier conception that the ultimate basis of existence was 
mvedua or zp, yet it is important to observe that this is the earliest 
extant express statement by a Greek writer that God is mvetua. 

Plutarch, indeed, ascribes to the Stoics, without mention of 
individual names, the doctrine that the substance (otcia) of God 
is mvedua voepov kal mup@des (Epit. i. 6, Diels, Dox., p. 292). But 
the context of the two passages shows that Stobaeus and Plutarch 
are both quoting from the same passage of Aétius. There can be 
no doubt that Stobaeus has preserved in the name Posidonius the 
correct reading of Aétius, for which Plutarch has substituted the 
more general expression “‘the Stoics.” We cannot, therefore, 
from this passage ascribe the doctrine that God is mvetya to any 
writer earlier than Posidonius. 

In another passage Aétius, as attested by both Plutarch and 
Stobaeus, ascribes to the Stoics the doctrine that God is voepor 

. Tip TEXVLKOV, 669 Baditoy él yevéoer KOoMOU . . . . Kal mVEdUA 
pev dufjxov bu’ bdov Tod Koopou (Diels, Dox., p. 306). Diogenes Laertius 
makes the same statement with so much of the same context as to 
show that he is drawing from the same source, substituting, how- 
ever, according to our present text at least, ¢iow for Hedy. Diog. 
Laert. vii. 1. 84: Aoxel 6€ airots Thy pev dvow eivar wip TEXVLKOY, 
669 Baditov, eis yéeveow, brep éorl mvedua Tupoerdés Kal TexvoeLdés. 

On the important question thus raised whether, on the basis 
of this latter thrice-quoted passage, the use of rvedua as a predicate 
of God can be carried back to the Stoics earlier than Posidonius, 
the evidence is conflicting. On the one side the examination of 
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the passages in which Diogenes Laertius speaks of “‘the Stoics”’ 
suggests that he does not use the phrase when quoting the view 
of one author only, but means by it the Stoic writers from Zeno to 
Posidonius inclusive, or a number of them. On the other hand, 
though it is probable that ¢iow in the Diogenes Laertius passage is 
a substitute for 6edv, we are scarcely justified in making this proba- 
bility the basis of an argument, and it is possible that by ‘‘the Stoics”’ 
Aétius (Diels, Dox., p. 305) means Posidonius in particular, as 
Plutarch does in the passage above mentioned (Diels, Dox., p. 292). 
While, therefore, there is a possibility that the older Stoics called 
God zvetya, it remains that we cannot by definite evidence attest 
this usage for a writer earlier than Posidonius (135-51 B.c.). 

The statement that the Yux7 is tvetua évOepuov, which Diogenes 
Laertius ascribes to Zeno, Antipater, and Posidonius (vii. 1. 84), is 
paralleled in Stobaeus by the statement that the Stoics call the 
soul mvedua voepov Oepudov. Plutarch, however, in his parallel 
citation from Aétius omits voepdy (Diels, Dox., p. 388). While, 
therefore, the doctrine that the soul is voepés is familiar enough, 
this passage cannot be used as evidence that the Stoics employed 
the phrase azvetdua voepdv of the soul. Stobaeus apparently took 
it over from the predicates of God. 

It is an interesting variation from the statement that the soul 
is mvedua évfepuov, when we find in Plutarch the affirmation that 
the Stoics say that zvedua in the bodies of infants becomes Yux7 by 
cooling; and in Hippolytus, apparently quoting the same passage, 
that they say that the soul arises by the cooling of the air (dnp) 
that surrounds it. Though by reason of the difference between the 
statements we are left in doubt whether the Stoics conceived of the 
soul as produced from zvetua or ajp, it is clear in either case that 
they held the notion of an airlike soul-stuff. 

While the argument from silence is always precarious, it is 
worthy of notice that neither Diogenes Laertius, Arius Didymus, 
nor Aétius expressly ascribes to the Stoics of the middle or later 
period (Panaetius or later) the statement that God is céyua or that 
the soul is cua.t 

t Galen (Diels, Dox., p. 608) says that Zeno says that God is cGua; Hippolytus 
(Diels, Dox., p. 571) ascribes the same to Chrysippus and Zeno; Galen (Diels, 
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Of somewhat similar character is the argument by which 
Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, endeavors to show 
that the views of Posidonius are extensively reflected in the writings 
of later Stoics, especially Cicero and Sextus Empiricus, even when 
these writers make no mention of him, and on this basis ascribes 
to Posidonius the doctrine that without the soul the body is matter, 
useless and defiling flesh. The soul is the bearer of life, it is the 
indwelling divinity; as a part of divinity it has autonomy. This 
power, as it cannot have originated in conception, so also cannot 
perish with death. The soul is therefore both pre-existent and 
immortal; the body is a drag upon it, limiting but unable wholly 
to destroy its freedom of action (pp. 247 ff.). Whether these ideas 
were held by Posidonius or not, some of them at least are well 
attested as belonging to some of the middle and late Stoics, and evi- 
dently represent a considerable departure from the views of the early 
Stoics and a partial return to Platonism. It is probable that with 
this revival of Platonic ideas which made the soul less material 
and set it over against the material body, o@ua, is connected the 
disappearance of oGua as a predicate of the soul. Though the two 
senses Of o@ua were not identical, the sharp antithesis between 
Yuxn and cua in one of these senses made it difficult to affirm 
o@ua of yux7 in the other sense of the former. With this change, 
in turn, is associated a reversal of the relationship between zvedya 
and o@ya as predicates of Yux7. Lvedua has become less material; 
the use of cya to denote reality with materiality only implied 
(because whatever is real is material; cf. p. 111) has disappeared, 


Dox., p. 613) ascribes the view that the soul is s@ua to Zeno and his followers; 
Nemesius, Wat. hom., pp. 32, 33, 34, says Cleanthes and Chrysippus held this; Tertullian 
De anima, chap. v. ascribes to Zeno the doctrine that the Yux7% is cHua, 

Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 84 says that they (the Stoics) hold that the soul is body; but 
in 68, without mentioning particular philosophers, he says that they hold that the 
elements are bodies but that the principles are not bodies. From this one might 
draw the inference that God is not body, since \éyos, which is identified with 0eds, 
is one of the principles. But the inference is evidently unwarranted; for on the one 
hand it would equally prove that #A7y is not body, and on the other, it contradicts the 
explicit testimony of Galen and Hippolytus as concerns the Stoic teaching about God. 

Hippolytus (Diels, Dox., p. 571) says that “‘they” say that the soul is body, 
leaving it uncertain whether he means the Stoics in general or Chrysippus and Zeno in 
particular. 
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leaving only the use of oGya in a strictly material sense. The soul, 
now considered pre-existent and immortal, is no longer called 
oG@ua, nor is God cua. 

What, then, did the later pre-Christian Stoics do for the word 
mvedua? So far as concerns its use in respect to the human yuy7, 
they made little advance upon their predecessors, except perhaps 
to associate the two terms more closely together. Xenophanes 
had said nearly three centuries before that the yux7 was rvedya, 
thereby emphasizing its perishableness and suggesting that it 
ceased to exist at the death of the body. The early Stoics denied, 
indeed, that the soul perished with the separation from the body, 
giving it a limited existence after death, and Posidonius made the 
soul immortal. But in neither case is this view based upon the 
doctrine that the Yux7 is rvedua, for mvedua itself is a material 
term. Panaetius denied any after-death existence of the soul 
without denying that the soul was mvedua; and Diogenes Laer- 
tius (vii. 1. 84) ascribes to the Stoics (without mentioning indi- 
vidual names) the argument that because the soul is zvedua, 
therefore it is body and not immortal (61d kal c@ua eivar xal 
ueTa Oavarov éemipevery bap 6€ €ivar). | 

Anaximenes in the same century with Xenophanes (the sixth 
B.c.) had said that the soul was anp. A century later Epicharmus, 
though not directly predicating rvedua of ~uxyn, employed the 
former of the soul-stuff, and said that at death the zvedua returned 
whence it came. Aristotle also used the term to describe the vital 
(€upuxos) and generative material which in his opinion, or in that 
of some contemporary of his, pervades all plants and animals. 
The Stoic doctrine of the four elements had been anticipated 
by Empedocles in the fifth century and by Aristotle in the fourth, 
and both had made air one of them and fire another. When, 
therefore, the early Stoics described the soul as mvedua &Oepyor, 
and then insisted with emphasis that, being mvedua, it was also 
gaya, they probably meant by the former term to deny that it was 
mere passive tAn, while by the latter they affirmed that it was 
material. That they used a&yp when enumerating the elements, 
and mvedua when predicating this same element of the soul was 
perhaps because of the usage which we find in Epicharmus, perhaps 
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because of some association with zvedua meaning breath, or 
with the phrases for death in which wvedua, and not ajp, was 
used, perhaps especially because zvedua conveyed, or suggested, 
as anp did not, the idea of activity, which they ascribed to the 
soul. 

IIvedua does indeed less distinctly express transitoriness than 
when Xenophanes said that the soul was zvedua, meaning that it was 
as perishable as breath; but it is no less material when used by the 
Stoics of the soul than it is in Epicharmus. It is the Stoics who 
say that the soul is an exhalation or vapor (Euseb. P.E. xv. 20, 2, 
Diels, Dox., p. 470) and that it is nourished by the blood (Galen, 
p. 248 M), joining with the latter statement the assertion that it 
is mvedua. If in any respect the Stoics have spiritualized the 
conception of the soul, it is mainly or only by affirming the 
same things both of the soul and of God, viz., that both were 
both wvedua and oa, and by the fact that this term zvedua 
suggested activity more definitely than it had done at an earlier 
time. 

On the other hand, Posidonius was the first whom we definitely 
know to have used the word zvedua as a predicate of God. And 
in this perhaps he contributed indirectly to the ultimate develop- 
ment of the idea that God is immaterial spirit. Yet that he had 
not himself arrived at this thought is made probable by his 
coupling with zvedua the adjective tup@ées. What he has done by 
predicating mvetua of God is what Xenophanes did in applying 
mvedua to the soul, viz., joined two terms together ready for the 
time when the predicate zvedua should acquire a more distinctly 
non-material sense. IIvedua as applied both to the soul and to God 
was still stuff, not God, and ultimately, though not emphatically, 
material. 

Zapé is not a frequent term in either the early or later pre- 
Christian Stoic writers. When it occurs, it is used in a purely 
physical sense, signifying, as shown in the analysis of meanings, 
the soft part of the body or the body as a whole. Yéua is the 
common term for the body, but neither cua nor capé in any passage 
definitely referable to the pre-Christian period bears an ethical 
sense. For though, according to Seneca (Epist. 92. 10), Posidonius 
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says inutilis caro et fluida receptandis tantum cibis habilis, such a 
statement involves only ordinary anti-Epicureanism, not a philo- 
sophic doctrine of the evil of the flesh. Whether the argument 
of Schmekel that the conception of the body as a drag upon the 
soul, as found in Seneca and Sextus Empiricus, is derived by them 
from Posidonius is conclusive or not is immaterial at this point, 
for the doctrine of even these later writers does not, in any 
instance, amount to an ascription of ethical quality either to the 
oG@ua or to the oapé. 


CHAPTER IV 


TINEYMA, ¥YXH, AND SAP=Z IN GREEK WRITERS OF THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD 


The present chapter deals with the usage of Greek writers, 
others than Jews and Christians, of the first two Christian centuries. 
The authors here discussed are historians, geographers, orators, 
and philosophers, and include Strabo (24), Musonius Rufus (66), 
Cornutus (68), Epictetus (90), Plutarch (100), Dio Chrysostom 
(100), Arrian (124), Maximus Tyrius (150), Lucian (150), Marcus 
Aurelius (160), Hermogenes (170), Pausanias (180). Of the types 
of philosophic thought current in the Greco-Roman world in this 
period two are of especial importance for the purposes of this study. 
These are neo-Pythagoreanism and late Stoicism. 

As in the preceding chapters, a general classification of the usage 
of the words in the two centuries named will precede the discussion 
of the doctrines of the particular groups of writers. 


I. WNEYMA 


1. Wind, whether a gentle breeze or blast. 

Dio Chrys. ii. 115. 23: moAAov yevouévou mvevuaTos, AiGov Els TOUS 
modas ExaoTn AaBovoa WoTEP Epa OUTW TETOVTAL, OTWS UN TApPEVEXI@OL 
bro TOU TvebuaTos unde TOU GuNvous dLayapTwou. 

A great wind arising, each [bee] taking a stone in its feet as ballast, thus 
they fly, that they may not be carried along by the wind nor miss the swarm. 

See also Plut. Timol. xix. 2. 5; C. Grac. xi. 1; De virt. mor. 12; 
Dio Chrys itrogemey, 2000225408. 75, 1.33.31; 208.) 245)28O Lor 
263. 12; Luc. ii. 105. 20; 13. 19; 346. 10 (of gas in the bowels); 
Mu Aurel. av. 35 0va339 ict) Dios.’ Laert. vil. 8) (153, 154)).. haus. 
Mga 2. TN ae Osea yt Vile AR os MALL. 27 14S Xs 7. TOs 

2. Air, or vaporous substance, tenuity rather than motion 
being the chief characteristic thought of. 
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Corn. 42. 6: orevoxwpovueva yap Ta &v abrn (yn) mvedpara kal 


eLodov fnrodvra kNovetobar kal pnxvvabar abrHy Tove?. 


For the gases being compressed in it [the earth] and seeking outlet cause it 
to be agitated and rent asunder. 


See also Plut. Non posse suav. 27; Dio Chrys. i. 334. 15; ii. 2. 
31 (cf. ps.-Hippoc., passage cited p. 80); Luc. iii. 648. 62; M. Aurel. 
1X25) X9 7) (bts) 3 X14) 20311. 204 plural): 

3. Breath of a living being, man or lower animal. 

M. Aurel. iv. 3: évvonoas 6ru ovK émiuiyvutat dElws 7} Tpaxews 
KLWOULEV® TVELMATL 7 OLavota. 

Considering that the mind does not mingle with the breath, whether the 
latter be moving gently or violently. 


See also Plut. Dem. vi. 4; xi. 1; Dio Chrys. ii. 205.4; M. Aurel. 
ll. 2; Hermog. 158. 11. 

In M. Aurelius tvevpariov is also used for breath (as cdpxcov and 
gapxidtoy are for flesh). See v. 33; viii. 25, 56; xii. 3, 14. Man 
is composed of 7a cdpkia, TO Tvevuatiov, and 7d AyEuoreKdy (vods). 
Cf. under M. Aurelius, p. 138. 

In Hermogenes, who wrote on rhetoric in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, zvetua is used as a rhetorical term, the exact meaning of 
which is obscure, but evidently derived from rvedua, meaning breath. 
pee 148, 158 f: 

peeialsonLuc. 1) 82-63) Pauss iv8ii5 3 vil, 24.) 07. 

4. The medium or bearer of psychic energy or power, sometimes 
said to proceed from God, sometimes from the ruling faculty of 
the mind. 

Epict. Diss. ii. 23, 3: €ixn obv cou 6 beds ddfaduors ebwkev, €iKn 
Tvedua evEexepacey avTots oUTws iaxupov Kal PiAOTEXVOY, WATE MAKpay 
éEcxvoUpevoy avayaooecbar Tos TUTOUS TAY Opwuerwn. 

Did then God give you eyes to no purpose? and to no purpose did he 
infuse into them spirit so strong and of such skilful contrivance as to reach a 
long way and to fashion the forms of things which are seen ? 

See also’: Dio) Chrys. 11. 66. 5. (Cir Plut, pw. rvi7 or (Diels: 
Dox., pp. 410-11, cited on p. 104); Galen De plac. Hippoc. et Plat. 
iii. 1 (cited on p. 101); Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 85 (cited on p. 102); 
Plut. pit. iv. 8. 15. 
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The roots of this usage lie in the remote past and the process 
of its development is gradual. When Xenophanes said that the 
soul was mvedua, he meant that it was perishable breath. When 
Zeno said that it was mvevua &Oepuov, he apparently meant that 
it was one of the four elements, or a mixture of two, air on the way 
to become fire, or fire on the way to become air. When Chrysippus, 
according to Galen, affirmed that it was rvedua obudutov juiv and 
that it extended from the principal part of the soul'to the various 
organs, where it was called voice, vision, hearing, etc., and when, 
according to Diogenes Laertius, he made zvedya the vitalizing 
element of human semen (see p. 102), it is clear that, on the one 
hand, this rvedwa was air or moisture, but, on the other, that it 
was now air or moisture endowed with vitality. By the post- 
Christian writers also tvedua, meaning soul-stuff, was conceived of 
as endowed with vital and vitalizing power. If the statements 
of Plutarch, Galen, and Diogenes Laertius left this in question, 
the passages from Epictetus and Dio Chrysostom would remove 
all doubt. 


5. The informing principle of all existence, including the cohe- 
sive power of inanimate things. 

Galen Introd. s. med. 9 (Arnim, II, 716): rod 6€ éudvrov rveb- 
patos dOurrov Eidos, TO wey Hvarxov, TO 5€ Wuyxixov. elol 6é€ of Kal 
Tpitov eigayoucl, TO EXTLKOY’ EKTLKOY ey OvY éoTL TYEDUA TO OUVEXOY 
Tovs Nidous, Pvotxdy 6€ 7d Tpéhov TA CHa Kal Ta huTa, PuxiKoy 5é 7d 
él Tov eupbxwy aicOntiKa TE Towody Ta Cwa Kal KWwovueva Tacav 
Kivnou. 

Of the inborn zvetya there is a twofold form—the physical and the psychi- 
cal. There are those, however, who introduce a third—the cohesive; cohesive 
then is the zvedjua which holds together the stones, physical that which nour- 
ishes the animals and the plants, and psychical that which is found in animate 
beings and imparts to the animals powers of perception, and every kind of 
motion. 

See also another instance in the same passage. Cf. Oxyr. Pap. II. 
213, 1.7. For fuller discussion of this usage see pp. 139f. 


6. Spirit, a sentient, intelligent, willing being, or the element 
by virtue of which such a being is sentient, etc. 
a) The human soul. 
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Epict. Diss. ili. 2. 22: oidv éorw 4 Nexavn Tod datos, ToLovToY 7 
ux}, oiov ) aby) 7) Tpootimtovea T@ VdaTL, ToLovTOY al PavTaciat. 
drav ovv 76 Vowp Kvn, SoKel wev Kal 4 ady7) KLVEtoOaL, ov wévToL KLVETTAL. 
kal drav Tolvyuy oKoTwOH TLS, OVX at TéexVaL Kal dpEeTal ovyxXEovTAaL, GANG 
TO TvEedua ef’ OD Elgt: KaTagTayTos 6€ KafiaTaTal KaKEtva. 

For the soul is like the dish of water and the appearances (events, phenom- 
ena) are like the ray that falls upon the water. When, therefore, the water 
is moved, the ray seems to be moved, but is not moved. And when anyone 
becomes blind (or has vertigo), it is not the arts and virtues that are thrown 
into confusion, but the spirit upon which they are (projected); and when this 
is restored, they also are restored. 

Epictetus is here deprecating the tendency to confuse things that 
are indifferent with those that are good or evil, maintaining 
that men should look at things as they are (according to nature). 
“The spirit” is apparently equivalent to “the soul.” Yet it may 
be that even here as in ii. 22. 3 “‘the spirit” is the nervous fluid 
which, proceeding from the soul, imparts the power of vision. 

See also M. Aurel. ix. 24. 

b) A demon. 

The existence of this meaning in Dionysius Halicarnassensis and 
Josephus would suggest that it belonged to the usage of the Greek 
writers of this period though this investigation has not chanced 
to discover an instance. 


Il. wWYXH 


1. Life, loss of which is death, sometimes of lower animals, 
but usually of men. 

Dio Chrys. i. 365. 19: mupio. 6’ eioiv ot Tas YuxXas mpoetmevor 
é€auTov brép THS TOAEWS. 

Countless are those who have given up their own lives in behalf of 
the city. 

See also Plut. Dem. xxix. 4; Dio Chrys. i.'99. 20; il. 209. 7; 
M. Aurel. iv. 48; xii. 24; cf. also v. 16 (&uxos, éupuxos); Paus. 
i, 20) otis sgt iO ale Lens) 200 TT: Vv MEE On 2OLnS (tage nslah se iM 
Oh Seeks A SR EO TORS ( LOahe VIVE. Qeng ty me Te Meenas Gs 
AA 7s: SU. 8) xe) aki x2 As Wom Bs oo ANOS uo gu eon a oastaE 

1 Used of animal as well as human life. 
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2. A shade, the soul of man existing after death, or departing 
from the body at death. 

Corn. 5. 6: eis roUrov yap xwpety nuty Kara Tov Oavaror ai Puxal 
doxovouv. 

For our souls seem to depart from us to this [Hades] at death. 

See also Com: 74.5; Hermog. 436.115 Luc. i405: 15, 407.3; 5; 
Aa 7. 2a oew Ou Gig.) 7s) haus. Villw32.) 45 ao. 63) 1X. 30. G3) x. 28), 5. 

3. Soul as a constituent element of a rational or sentient being; 
the seat of vitality, thought, and emotion; especially with refer- 
ence to man, the human mind in the larger sense of the word; some- 
times used with special reference to the lower powers and capacities 
of the soul, such as life and motion, sometimes to the higher powers, 
such as thought and emotion, but most frequently inclusively or 
without clear discrimination. 


a) Applied to man. 

Muson. Ruf. 87. 14-16: ov yap xeLpl 7 70dl diAocodpoduev ovbE TH 
a&dArAw Twuare, Puxy 6€ Kal Tabrys OALyw wépeL, 5 47 Sidvoray KadodpeEr. 

For we do not philosophize with hand or foot or the rest of the body but 
with soul, and with but a small part of this, which we call understanding. 


see: also (Musons Ruf. 32) 243). 1} £2. S193) 24. O- 23; 
Ons i eA 20s ON LOS, (BOUT WAAR OTA SO 135 Ei. ohG a OO. ha: 
FAede nO Se ee OO. 75) LEZ ON Oy) LeAa gs Tea. os Coma 3. Sirr6 
Seance sen tos Are EE Go On 103 Os G4. 7s! Plat.’ Nenol: 
proeuer 2: Demsiio: xara. Sie xa) 1s) Delsb: eb aeg* 1) 3: 
Roe nias Laos NOM Posse SUO)..4) BL. 260. 0,121) 20) (370012, 
Bsr ate Wie See S72. E27 ONS. On Ge ks 270-200" 8. 2704 TOs) Ox 
ibvase."2) Dera como. 462. F595 Wpict. Diss. i. 108421; | ava 
ae yA sO tes 2O9 eo. lts, TO. 204 122. 849/23 Ags) 20inah ae, 
iano ARR IO Rema D tA BO Qe ES. (Os: 22s), Og si kee age: 20: 
Oe 20s t5 Ons (qumautes); 12.15; Prag. xiv. 5; Dio Chrys. 
Ts) One EA aay TAG ZOU AR ATs 2/45/45. 55.4, Ox) Oiaiay 
HOS 50.30 /Ole iO. 022' 30") O21 OG: 64.4: 205408. 5; 69. 18, 23, 267) 75: 
22, Touhy Oc wore 2 O2.11G 11033) E52. G5. 7s 205 O7. 9,205) SO. 305 
90. 5; QI. 28; 92.13; 97. 28; 99. 20; 133. 14, 30; 145.13; 146. 25; 
PANO 2b TAO! 2a REA AGA eC AWE Ea DIETS :. (220, 2O,n aaa uKag: 
Pose tO 2400 E.On ead ta PSOE 28. O60. Ths) S7Ohe aon Ls 

t Bernardakis’ edition of the Moralia has been used. 
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2878224) 200.35 O22 bie 26, IPO: Coz. N20? \2ORy is 2OOusnG: 
325. 285) 384. ¥oegh. gar 22)) 205. 10s ALT. 7.) 22, Ato as ne, 
AZO) NO MADS AO MAOT OAs AST.) TOs Ll) Lela ihe Oe Worm miOn 
601775 (SONA Ole 2 Oo 2Ae ie TO. 27.5) 37. Aly Mime 2 atast buen eats 
Th 2A MOR Os 2007.20 120A. Es 200%, 75 / 215. B24 eal neo maa 
240) ONO OTe OATS 2 OL O 920. WA.) Os 203.) 23°35. 80. 2or em: 
330. 16, 23; 335-14; 336. 21; 338.4; 342. 24, 31; 344. 11; 351. 
5eeaso. 22") Max. lyr. ineq: especially jin vu .and x;)) Luvern, a2: 
DOMMES 26 M24 7s NAS aS Ohm. TOs 67h COs 50, TOs Od wa, 
OF GELS OO. 217 sOnr 7D 5s Leo) TOregs | Tou LO OCs ks OL Asay hAnes 
16; 181.19; 404.17; 542.10; 555.10; 556.4; 557-14; 560. 15; 
6O7Gs (037003 07T. 07 074. 105062. a4 G20. LOrngsoug, li. Urel: 
16 (O25) 1 (UTS )s tO a (OTS) aA O07 TO N(bese VCLAile 2) Ves 2a), 
20,30, \4r \WuxXapLoy);)V. 5, 40 (bts), 2O;29i(ter), 20), 277132.) 40. 
Wie A | (@Ualer),'25, 20,32. 52; 537 Vil. TOWO8- Will. 25,20) 45> ix) 2) 
8 (675), 0; 27,34; x. 2, 30 (Guxaprop); xi. 1 (575), 3, 12, 160, 18 (bes), 
30,5) XL. 7.20) 28)20,30' (01S); WElermog. 20. 155/20. ao sen 47 1. 
ESR AUG 5 ZTE Ag, 22005) 43401 05 348.,19, S454 Ty 303 nquaertds 
PAUS iV ih. 2320 4s Wale ign 2 VAL OLS. 

b) Applied to animals: 

Dio Chrys. i. 422. 26: date tiv unrépa abrod Kadduomny bua rH 
Tpos Tov viov edvotay Kal dirtayv airnoapyévnv mapa Aos Ta TwyaTa 
avTta@v peraBadety eis Tov avOpwmwy TiTOV, Tas MEVTOL PUXAS dLapéveELY, 
olat TpOTEpov Haar. 

So that his [Orpheus’] mother, Calliope, on account of their [birds and 


sheep] good will and love toward her son begged Zeus that their bodies be 
changed into human form but their souls remain such as they formerly were. 


See also Dio Chrys. ii. 293. 23; Luc. i. 567. 4. 

c) Ascribed to the universe. 

Corn. 32. 2: mapadedopevou rolvuy avwhev drt 6 Ipounfe’s Erdacev 
€k THS Vhs TO TaV avOpwmwv yévos, Urovontéov IIpounbéa eipjobar rHv 
Tpounderay THs év TOLS OAOLS WUX |S, Hv ExadEgay ol vewTEpoL TpOvoLaY. 


Since tradition has handed down that Prometheus formed the race of men 
from the earth, it is to be supposed that the forethought of the soul which is in 
all things, which moderns call providence, is called Prometheus. 


t The second and third volumes furnish some 85 further instances, but it has not 
been thought best to burden the list by citing them. 
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See also Corn. 3. 4, 14(?); Dio Chrys. ii. 58. 9; M. Aurel. iv. 
403" xi 30,0225 

Concerning the quantitative use of “‘soul’’ see under Marcus 
Aurelius, p. 139. 

d) Ascribed to God. 

M. Aurel. v. 34: dbo radra Kowa TH TE TOD Oeod Kai TH TOD avOpw- 
mov kal mavrTdos NoytKod Cwou Wux7. 

These two things are common both to the soul of God and of man and of 
every rational animal. 

In Dio Chrys. ii. 66. 7 occurs the statement that Zeus may not 
inappropriately be said to consist of soul and body. 

4. By natural metonymy, the vital or conscious element in man 
standing for the man himself, Yux7, is used with the meaning person. 

Dio Chrys. i. 85. 20: tAav@vrau kata Tov Biov daar Wvxal pds 
mev movous detdal Kal advvaTot, dedovAwueval b€ AOovats, Purndovor kal 
diAogwmMaToL. i 

There wander through life souls that are timorous in respect to labor and 
incapable, slaves of pleasure, lovers of pleasure, and lovers of the body. 

See also Dio Chrys. i. 417. 17; 419. 29; M. Aurel. v. 32 (dis); 
Hermog. 166. 4; 198. 21. 

5. Characterized as “‘irrational” it apparently denotes the 
informing principle of inanimate things (cf. rvedua 5), yet perhaps 
only the soul of the irrational animal (3b, above). See M. Aurel. 
X. 33, P- 139. 

DE.) SAPS 

1. The soft muscular portion or portions of the body of man or 
beast. 

Epict. Diss. ii. 9. 18: To Bpwhev érépOy, avedoOn, vedpa éyeveTo, 
oapKes, OoTéa, aiua, eX pola, e’TrvoLa. 

That which has been eaten is digested, assimilated, becomes tendons, 
muscles, bones, blood, good complexion, good respiration. 

See also Epict. iv. 7. 32; Dio Chrys. i. 334. 19; Luc. i. 408. 12; 
aus. %.)/22- 3) 

2. By synecdoche odpé (also in the plural) denotes the body, or 
is qualitatively applied to any part of the body without distinction 
of flesh, skin, and bones. 
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Muson. Ruf. 106. 11, 12: of wey oty NeldTnTAa TE Kal aTAOTHTA 
CAPKOS OLA TOV CKETATMATWY UNXAVWMEVOL XELPW TA TWUATA ToLovGLY. 


Some therefore contriving smoothness and softness of flesh by means of 
the coverings render their bodies worse. 


See also Plut. Non posse suav. 2. B. 364. 19; 3. B. 365. 18; 
BOON 7S 207103 300. 12) 4. . 200. 22; (2 7T T a. Gl aauiam an auyaa ee 
EQS 7A Dy Ove 3750, Oy 134) 045)).7s Bs 8705.22 ( O28) s Ou niama ious 
9:)/B)/26013 3) Eptet. Diss: 4.024.5\(aapKiooy,. body); 2ovi7) aS. 
Mien TOs 224 One oo TON Od MUNG. ML OO. kann wNle 
Aurel.’ v.\ 26; vi. 28 (oapxiotoy); vil),66; vill, 565). 8) 243/11. 2 
(capxia). In all the passages from Epictetus cited above the word 
is used in a depreciatory sense. 


IV. NEO-PYTHAGOREAN USAGE 


The literature of neo-Pythagoreanism consists of about ninety 
writings ascribed to some fifty different authors. It is largely 
pseudonymous, its ostensible authors being outstanding represen- 
tatives of the ancient school, as, e.g., Philolaus, Archytas, and 
Timaeus of Locris. Zeller believes that it arose chiefly at Alexan- 
dria and in the two centuries 100 B.c. to 100 A.D. Cicero says that 
P. Nigidius Figulus (died 45 B.c.) undertook to revive Pythagorean- 
ism at Rome. The material is collected in Mullach’s Fragmenta 
Philosophorum Graecorum, Vols. I and II. 

The neo-Pythagoreans apparently did not employ zvedua as a 
prominent term of their philosophic vocabulary. In the Similitudes 
“‘of the Pythagoreans and others” it occurs once, meaning “‘ wind,” 
in a passage ascribed to Aristonymus (Mullach, op. cit., I, 489. 10; 
Stob. Ecl. iii.1.97). Inthe Pythag. Fragg.Varia ( Mullach, II, 66. 2, 
5) it occurs in an ascription to the Stoics of their familiar doctrine 
that the soul is mvedua evPepuov. Sextus Empiricus (225 A.D.) 
ascribes to the followers of Pythagoras and Empedocles the doc- 
trine, akin to that which Aristotle says was held in his day (see 
pp. 139 f. and cf. p. 22), that there is one 7veSua which permeates 
the whole world like a soul and unites us to the irrational animals. 
But his failure to indicate precisely to what writers or period he 
means to ascribe this doctrine makes it impossible to affirm 
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that it was held by the neo-Pythagoreans of the period of which 
we are speaking. 

Wvx7 is commonly used in the sense of “soul,” as the seat of 
intellectual and moral life. A typical example is the Pythagorean 
similitude, 

Koountéov tepov pev avabnuaow Thy d€ Puxnv wabnuacuy. 

A temple should be adorned with votive offerings, but the soul with 

knowledge [Mullach, op. cit., I, 493. 96]. 
According to Alex. Polyhistor (Diog. Laert. vii. 19 ff. [28]), they 
held that the soul is a fragment of the aether, both warm and cold, 
distinguishable from life (¢wy), and immortal because that from 
which it is detached is immortal. It is divided into three parts, 
vods, donv, and Ovyds (§30), the first and last being found in other 
animals, but the second only in man; the reasoning power is 
immortal and the soul is nourished by the blood, and reasons are 
the winds (aveyou) of the soul. 

Lapé seems to have played no special part in neo-Pythagoreanism. 
In a passage ascribed to Pythagoras (Stobaeus, op. cit., iv. 37. 13; 
Mullach, op. cit., I, 500. 20) it apparently means the body without 
ethical implication. No other instances have been noted in neo- 
Pythagorean writers. In the neo-Platonic writers of the fourth 
century (Iamblichus Adhort. ad Phil. 21; Mullach, op. cit., I, 
506. 28) the body is regarded as the prison of the soul, and, since 
even Plato taught this, it would not be surprising to find the idea 
in the neo-Pythagoreans of the first century. Definite evidence 
of it has not, however, been discovered. In the writings of Didy- 
mus, a Pythagorean of the first century a.p. (Mullach, op. cit.), 
body and soul are often spoken of together but without charac- 
terization of the former as evil. To the Peripatetics he ascribes 
the view that the goods of the body are inferior to those of the 
soul, but they are still goods, and the body is definitely said to be 
friendly to us. These views Didymus does not oppose, and indeed 
in one passage in which he is apparently expressing his own opinion 
he says: 


For if man is desirable for his own sake so also the parts would be desirable 
for their own sake. But the parts of a man, completely considered, are body 
and soul; so that the body, too, would be desirable [Mullach, op. cit., II, 
88. i, fin.]. 
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The earliest testimony we possess as to the views of the neo- 
Pythagoreans concerning the ultimate elements of the universe 
is from Alexander Polyhistor, 80-40 B.c. (cf. Zeller, Philosophie der 
Griechen, III, 2, p. 108), quoted by Diogenes Laertius (viii. 19. [24]): 

Alexander says in the Successions of the Philosophers also that he found 
these things in Pythagorean commentaries; the monad is the beginning 
of all things. And from the monad the indefinite duad arises, so that 
matter is made subject to the monad which is cause. And from the monad 
and the indefinite duad the numbers arise and from the numbers the 


In this passage nothing is said about the origin of evil. In 
pseudo-Archytas, however, quoted by Stobaeus, Ecl. i. a1. 2, it is 
affirmed that the most general principles are form and substance, the 
former corresponding to the ordered and definite, the latter to the 
unordered and undefined; the former being of beneficent, and 
the latter of destructive, nature. A similar doctrine is in pseudo- 
Plutarch ascribed to Pythagoras: ; 

Placita i. 3.8: Pythagoras says that the numbers are elements; and again 
that the monad and the undefined duad are in the elements. And of the 
elements the one is according to him directed toward the active and formative 
cause, which is mind and God, and the other to the passive and material, 
which is the visible world. 

Ibid. i. 7. 18: Pythagoras says that of the principles the monad is God 
and the good, which is the nature of the one, the mind [6 voids] itself. And 
the undefined duad is a demon and the evil, belonging to which is the material 
mass, and it is the visible world. 

Vita Hom. 145: He [Pythagoras] held the ultimate principles to be two, 
calling them the defined monad and the undefined duad, the one being the 
cause (or principle) of good things, the other of evil things. 

Here we seem clearly to find the doctrine that there are two 
principles, the one beneficent and the other maleficent, and the 
latter identified or associated with matter. On the other hand, 
these statements manifestly apply, not to Pythagoras himself, but 
to the neo-Pythagorean school, and this in turn raises the question 
in what period this doctrine, that the origin of evil is in matter, 
was held. Its absence from the earliest testimony concerning 
the views of the school, and apparently, indeed, from ‘such writers 
as Sextus Empiricus, Simplicius, and Hippolytus, makes it doubtful 
when it became a part of the teaching of the school. It is noticeable, 
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moreover, that the testimony which we have from pseudo-Archytas, 
pseudo-Plutarch, and Epiphanius does not enter into details, nor 
define whether physical or moral evil is meant. 


V. STOICS AND WRITERS INFLUENCED BY STOICISM 


Among post-Christian writers more or less strongly influenced 
by Stoicism, none is more important than Seneca, whose life was 
almost conterminous with that of the apostle Paul. Although 
writing in Latin, he is an important source of information concern- 
ing the thought of the period. According to Arnold he was the 
last Roman who made a systematic study of Stoicism in the original 
authorities. 

Seneca’s term animus, like the Yux7 of the earlier Stoics, is a 
functional term denoting the seat of feeling, thought, and will. 
With the question of its substance he was apparently less con- 
cerned than some of his predecessors. This investigation has at 
least discovered no passage in which he predicates of it either 
spiritus or corpus. The body is for him a temporary, decadent 
affair, a burden on the soul, a check on ambition (Ep. 120. 17), 
but he goes no farther than this into the philosophy of the matter. 
There is no suggestion that it is, by virtue of a corrupting quality 
in matter, a positive source of moral evil. He stops short even of 
Plato (see p. 40), in his approach to a suggestion of an ultimate 
dualism of mind and matter, the former good, the latter evil (Dial. 
Meri. Trp wOGe tO 02.10, 335) baa.) NGO). vil 3 p...3, cited 
by Arnold, p. 258). Indeed, Seneca speaks strongly of the dignity 
of the body as a dwelling-place, even though temporary, of the 
soul (Ep. 92. 13; 95. 33; 120. 14; cf. Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 54-58, 
cited by Arnold, p. 259). 

Death is followed, as with Vergil (Aeneid vi. 724-51), by a period 
of purgation, after which the soul finds its way to the higher regions, 
eventually being absorbed into the primal elements (Dial. vi. 23. 1; 
26.15/20, 7, Lp. 570 6; elted. by Armold,p. 259). ‘The necessity 
of purgation evidently arises from the experiences of the soul 
in the period of its residence in the body, but Seneca does not say 
that that from which the soul requires purgation is a pollution 
derived from the matter of which the body is composed. There 
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is nothing in his language to show that he goes beyond the fact of 
common experience that men in the period of bodily life commit 
sin; while against the view that he ascribes moral evil to the 
corrupting influence of the body is a passage in Ep. 65. 16, where, 
if poena be taken in its usual and proper sense, he definitely ex- 
presses the old Orphic theory that the body is a punishment of 
the soul,’ the sequel to sin, not the cause of it. 

Musonius Rufus, a Stoic philosopher of the time of Nero, does 
not use the term rvedua. He employs soul and body as complemen- 
tary terms, and once (24. 9-11) says expressly that man is a com- 
posite of soul and body. That yvx7 was for him a term inclusive of 
all the vital and psychical elements of man is suggested in 87. 14-16: 

For we do not philosophize with hand or foot or the rest of the body, but 
with soul, and with but a small part of this, which we call understanding 
[duavora]. 

When, accordingly, he makes the soul the organ through which 
man knows God, saying (134. 5), 


Why dost thou tarry, or what art thou waiting for? Cut out the dead 
part of thy soul and thou shalt know God! 


the soul must doubtless be understood as possessing this power 
by virtue of the understanding, d:avora. Musonius uses oapé only 
once, and then it denotes flesh in the physical sense. 

Cornutus, a Stoic contemporary of Musonius Rufus, uses zvedua 
in the sense of gas or vapor. It has no ethical, vital, or theological 
meaning. He employs Pux7 sixteen times in senses already familiar. 
He holds that the soul is composed of fire and located in the head. 
Zeus is the all-permeating world-soul. Cornutus also furnishes 
examples of the usage, as old as Homer, of Pvxai used of the spirits 
of the dead in Hades. Zapé does not occur. 

Plutarch, one of the most voluminous and best-known writers 
of the first century A.D., who wrote about a generation later than 


«The impression that Seneca ascribes morally corrupting power to the body 
by virtue of its materiality seems to have arisen from what is clearly shown by the 
context to be a misinterpretation of puire in Ep. 120. 17 and of inficitur in Dial. vi. 24. 5 
In the former case he is clearly contrasting the body, as a ruinous, ramshackle, and 
hence temporary, dwelling of the soul, with its aspirations after eternal things. In 
the latter, the words that precede inficitur and those that follow, referring to the 
soul as imprisoned and restrained, naturally require, not the derived meaning “‘stained,”’ 
but the proper sense “‘submerged.” 
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Seneca and Paul, is somewhat difficult to classify. Though un- 
doubtedly much influenced by the Stoics and Academics, he was 
himself an eclectic rather than an adherent of any one school. 
In the progress of this study hundreds of passages which illustrate 
his use of the terms under discussion have been collected and 
examined. In De defectu oraculorum 50, 51 he uses wvedya in con- 
nection with the exhalation that arose out of the ground at 
Delphi and was the cause of the inspiration of the prophetess. 
When this exhalation instead of inspiring the Pythia produces 
disastrous effects he calls it a ‘“‘dumb and evil zvetua.”’ Yet he 
also affirms that the power of the ‘‘spirit”’ is divine and celestial or 
demonic, but not perpetual or incorruptible or capable of enduring 
forever. The whole passage illustrates the ascription of super- 
natural and psychical effects to a subject itself substantially defined 
and materially conceived; avedua is throughout vapor, but, as 
vapor, is according to circumstances “inspiring” or ‘‘dumb”’- 
and ‘‘evil.” 

The passages quoted on pp. torf (cf. p. 81), in which mvedya 
denotes the substance of the soul and a nervous fluid extending 
from the ruling part of man to the various organs, though affirma- 
tions about the views of the Stoics, doubtless reflect a usage still 
current in Plutarch’s own day. It is still for him a term of sub- 
stance, soul-stuff. He apparently never uses it in an individualizing 
or functional sense as a synonym for Pux7. 

Wvxn occurs with great frequency in Plutarch. Prevailingly, 
at least, in the Non posse suaviter, Epit., and De virtute et vitio, 
it means the soul of man as the seat of emotion, thought, and will. 
His usage calls for no special discussion. 

DLapé occurs more frequently in Plutarch than in any previous 
philosophic writer. It usually has the meaning “body.” It might 
be expected that in opposing Epicureanism, which he interpreted 
as essentially sensualism, he would have been led to ascribe moral 
evil to the flesh. But though he constantly disparages the pleasures 
of the flesh or body as compared with those of the soul, not even 
in his polemic against Epicurus (Non posse suaviter), nor in his 

= R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, 1916, maintains that he is really a 
Platonist. 
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essay concerning virtue and vice, does he find in the flesh the root 
of moral evil or give to the term an ethical sense. 

In the Consolatio ad A pollonium, indeed, comforting Apollonius 
over the death of his son and quoting from Socrates the statement 
that death is either like a very deep sleep or a long journey or is 
the utter extinction of soul and body, and that, whichever it is, it 
is not an evil, he says: “For to live in freedom from the flesh and 
its passions by which the mind is distracted and filled with mortal 
folly is a happy and blessed thing.’’ Writing for such a purpose he 
naturally, like many a Christian writer of later days, emphasizes the 
evils of the present life and the advantage of being freed from them.? 
But not even this passage furnishes evidence of being rooted in an 
ethical dualism of mind and matter. That this is not his view is 
made more clear by the extended quotation from Plato’s Phaedo 
(64-68), in which the latter as already pointed out makes the body 
a hindrance to the soul’s development, but not intrinsically evil. 

The teachings of Epictetus, a Stoic contemporary of Plutarch, 
though perhaps a little younger, are preserved to us by his pupil 
Arrian. He regards man as dichotomous, consisting of body and 
soul. The substance of the soul is zvedua, which is also one of the 
four elements (iii. 13. 15); death is the separation of the body 
from the rvebya (iii. 24. 93, 94); vision is made possible by the rvedua 
infused into the eyes (ii. 23. 3), a statement which reminds us of 
Plutarch Epit. iv. 15. IIvetdua is then to Epictetus a term of sub- 
stance, “‘a vital spirit . . . . a nervous fluid,” as Schweighauser 
calls it. 

Wvx7 is for Epictetus the seat of life (iii. 22. 87) and thought, 
but especially of will. It is the supreme and best element in man. 
RUS -i, val.'3. bro: 

For that there are three things that relate to man, soul, body, and things 
external, scarcely any man denies. It remains then for you philosophers to 


t According to Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, III, 2, pp. 186 ff., Plutarch, unwill- 
ing to ascribe the origin of evil to God, and unable to deny its existence—to both of 
which expedients the Stoics had resorted—found the source in a world-soul, distinct 
alike from matter, itself self-existent, and God. Matter is the sphere of operation 
both of good and of evil, in its lowest parts subject to the power of evil, but according 
to its true nature yearning after the good and the divine. 

2Tt is a noteworthy fact that alike in Plato, Seneca, and Plutarch the passages 
which seem to come nearest to characterizing the body as evil are of this consolatory 


character. 
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answer which is best. What shall wesay tomen? Isthefleshthe best? .... 
What, then, do we possess better than the flesh? The soul, he replied. (See 
asO.1s, 30/505 20: 57-18" Ih tet 72232 3, 20-22) Il, 134-15: 1V..7. 32.) 


Epictetus, indeed, uses aipeows, mpoaipeois, and 76 xvuptevoy for the 
soul even more frequently perhaps than Yux7 itself. 

Lapé is sometimes used by Epictetus of the soft part of the body, 
more commonly of the body as a whole. Epictetus continually 
depreciates the body or the flesh as compared with the soul; but 
on the other hand he does not find in the body or the flesh, by 
virtue of its character as matter, the source of moral evil. He is 
an anti-Epicurean moralist, not a philosophic dualist. Both soul 
and body go back at length to the four elements, which are not 
sharply distinguished from one another as regards their relation 
to soul and body respectively, and not distinguished at all ethically. 
There are, indeed, in both Plutarch and Epictetus indications of a 
movement in the direction of an ethical dualism, especially in the 
fact that flesh, which may be described as a middle term between 
body and matter (v7), tends to take the place of body in ethical 
discussions. But neither of them actually arrives at an ethical 
dualism. In particular it is to be noted that rvedua and capé are 
not set in antithesis, and that neither of them is an ethical term. 

The writings of Dio Chrysostom (50-125 A.D.), an orator with 
‘Stoic tendencies, are extensive and deal with a large variety of 
subjects, historical, biographical, literary, political, and ethical. 
They probably reflect the ordinary literary usage of the times, 
save as this may have been affected by his conscious efforts to 
follow the earlier classical models. IZIvedua occurs twelve times, 
mostly in its usual senses of wind, air, breath. In a striking pas- 
sage (il. 66. 5) the formative and active element in generation is 
said to be mvedua. Wuxy occurs over one hundred times meaning 
life and soul. It frequently stands in antithesis to cua, with the 
implication that the gua is inferior. Dapé occurs but once, and 
with the meaning flesh. ITIvedua and Yux7 are never set in antithesis 
to oapé, and moral evil is never traced either to cdpé or to c@ua. 
In the Charidemus two theories are advanced to account for the 
ills of human life: one that men are descended from the Titans, 
and, because the latter were enemies of the gods, the gods take 
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vengeance on men; the other that men are descended, not from the 
Titans, but from the gods, and are loved by the gods, the world 
having been made for their pleasure, but that evil arises when men 
choose to follow intemperance rather than reason (vos). In the 
first instance it is not at all, and in the second not emphatically, 
moral evil that is spoken of. 

These facts, taken in connection with the relative frequency 
and wide range of meaning of yvyx7, the entire absence of the use 
of rvedua as a psychological term or as a predicate of God, and the 
absence of any ethical use of the word capé,' tend to indicate that 
the New Testament usage of these words has been developed 
under influences quite different from those which affected the 
common Greek usage of the century, if the latter is adequately 
represented by Dio Chrysostom. 

In Marcus Aurelius we have not a philosopher, strictly speak- 
ing, but a thoughtful man of affairs, a man of deep moral earnest- 
ness, who wrote down his meditations for his own benefit. Though 
much influenced by Stoicism, he is not to be classed as a Stoic 
philosopher, nor can there be found in his writings an altogether 
consistent psychology. He wrote a full century after the apostle 
Paul, but may legitimately be included in the present study 
because he furnishes to a certain extent an indication of the rate 
of movement of philosophic and ethical thought. 

IIvedua in Marcus Aurelius sometimes means simply air, but 
also (and this applies to mvevudriov) breath, breath of life; yet 
this is defined as wind (dveuos) and is associated with the capé 
(capxidtov, or kpeddtov) asinii. 2. This investigation has discovered 
no clear instance of rvedua or mvevuarvoy as an individualized term 
meaning (intelligent) spirit. Apparently Marcus Aurelius is not a 
trichotomist, although he employs various trichotomous series, as, 
€.g., TapKla, TvEDUa (OF mvEVUATLOY), TO HrYEuoVLKOY (ii. 2); Cua, PuxN, 
voos (iii. 16); owyariov, mvevpariov, vods (xii. 3); cf. also cwyarwor, 
Yuxn (vi. 32). He regards man as composed of body and soul; 
but soul is endowed with life and intelligence, or the soul is 
identified with the self and distinguished as such from the body 
(iv.41; x.1). As the second term of a trichotomous series, 


t Nor is evil, so far as observed, in any way traced to matter. 
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mveda May approach or equal Yvx7, including life and the power 
of motion. 

Wvx7n denotes all in man that is not body, including both the 
life-principle and the element of intelligence, choice, etc. (vi. 32; 
cf. v. 26); the life-principle only (rare, iii. 16); the element of 
intelligence, etc., equivalent to the ‘‘ruling part” (v. 11, and fre- 
quently by implication). Soul is ascribed to God (v. 34) and the 
universe (iv. 40; cf. viii. 54). Wuxy is also used quantitatively 
(ix. 8), as wveDua is in other writers. Man’s soul is a part of the 
universal soul, as are all the souls of beings that have souls 
(xii. 1, 26, 30, 32). Incarnated in a lower animal it becomes a Wuyx7 
&Novos (x. 33); inman and other rational beings (v. 34), a Pux7) voepa. 
Though distinguished from the body, the soul is liable to extinction 
or dispersion at death, being only an exhalation from the blood 
(v. 33). Three possibilities await it: extinction, dispersion, and 
continued existence (viii. 25; xii. 3); but he has no expectation of 
the last. 

Zapé, usually represented by its equivalents capkia, cwyuartor, 
oGua, denotes one element of man’s nature and this in itself inert. 
There is no trace in Marcus Aurelius of the thought that the flesh 
is the source of moralevil. Like Epictetus, he is an anti-Epicurean 
moralist, not a philosophic dualist. Equally absent is any asser- 
tion of the superiority of zvedua over Yuxn. God has a poxn, but 
is never said to be mvetua, and if there is any difference between 
the terms as applied to man, mvedua is the more material and yux7 
the more psychical. 


VI. THE ALL-PERMEATIVE IINETMA 


A few words may be added concerning rvedua conceived of as 
permeating all things, whether animate or inanimate. Hints of 
this doctrine are found in Plutarch De virt. mor. 12; Galen Introd. 
S:) med. ge pe n2a0ke (Arnim, Dh 716);\\and: De Hipp. et Plat.\\vi, 
p. 561K (Arnim, II, 710); Diog. Laert. vii. 84 (156), and earliest 
of all in Varro (26 B.c.) as quoted by Augustine Civ. Dez vii. 23, 
cited by Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 190, where, however, anima 
is more probably the equivalent of Yux7 than mvedua. Finally, in 
Sextus Empiricus (225 A.D.) we find a fully developed doctrine of 
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mvedua as permeating all things. In Ad physicos 126-31 he refutes 
the Pythagorean objection to the eating of the flesh of animals 
because “‘there is one rvedua which extends like a soul throughout 
the world, which also unites us to them” by the reply that the 
argument proves too much. By the same token we could not cut 
plants and stones, he says, because there is a mvedua that runs 
through us and all these. As early as the days of Aristotle there 
were those who conceived of wvedua as the vital and generative 
substance that permeated all living things; Chrysippus, as Arius 
Didymus testifies, made the world-stuff self-moving mvedua; by 
Seneca’s time the suggestion had been made that the universe was 
the work of a divine spirit (divinus spiritus) diffused through all 
things great and small; a little later Plutarch and Epictetus, as 
did also Galen in the second century, conceive of mvedya as a vital 
and nervous fluid, flowing from the soul to the eyes and other 
organs of sense; Galen applies the term mvetyua éxrixdv to what 
Plutarch had already called es (‘‘cohesion’’), and finally Sextus 
Empiricus in the third century definitely identifies the zvedua 
which is in man with that which permeates also the plants and 
the rocks. Whenever this doctrine arose, both it and the doctrine 
of Chrysippus have this in common, viz., that to both there lies 
close at hand the identification of the rvedua with God. Yet there 
seems to have been a singular reluctance to take the next step and 
say that God is zvedua. Posidonius is the only Greek writer earlier . 
than the author of the Fourth Gospel whom we definitely know 
to have made this statement. 
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CHAPTER: V 
TINEYMA, VYXH, AND SAP# IN JEWISH-GREEK LITERATURE 


This literature ranges from the middle of the fourth century 
B.c., if we accept the earliest date assigned to the Book of Tobit, 
to the early part of the first century A.D. In bulk it is three or 
four times as great as the Old and New Testaments. Quasi- 
historical works written with a moral purpose, books of wisdom, 
exegesis, and apocalyptic, psalms, legends, and additions to canon- 
ical writings are among the types represented. For the explication 
of terms in the New Testament this closely related literature is of 
the utmost value. The following is an exhibit of the meanings of 
our terms in this literature. 


I. IINEYMA 


I. Wind, whether a gentle wind or blast. 

Jos. Bell. iv. 4772. aduxdpevos yotv Kal’ ioropiay én’ avtny Oveo- 
mac.avos éxé\evocé Tivas TOV vely ovK éemioTapevwy SeHevTas OTlaw TAS 
xXElpas pipjvar Kata Tov Brood, kai ovvéBn TwavTas éerivynEacbar Kabarep 
U10 mvevpaTos Gvw Brafopevous. 

When Vespasian reached it [Lake Asphaltitis], as the story goes, he com- 
manded certain of those who did not know how to swim to have their hands 


bound behind and to be thrown down into the deep, and it came to pass they 
all came up as if they were forced upward by a wind. 


See also Sir. 39:28; 43:17; Dan. 3:50, 65; Sib. Or. ill. ro2. 
Wisd. 5:11,/ 23; 7:20; 13:2; 17:17. Schoemaker? lists about 
forty-five instances of this usage in Philo, some of which (marked 


In the supplementary lists of citations references to translated works are given 
first. Josephus is counted among original Greek works, despite the fact that the War 
was originally written in Aramaic, because the translation is by the author himself. 
Citations usually refer to the edition of Niese, Flavii Josephi Opera (Berlin, 1887). 
Only occasional examples are cited from the Greek version of the canonical books of 
the Old Testament, as these would be largely repetitions of the long lists given in the 
chapter on the usage of the Hebrew words. 


2““The Use of M1" in the Old Testament and of Ivedua in the New Testament,” 
by William Ross Schoemaker, in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1904, Part I, 
pp. 13-67; also issued separately. 
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below with a *), however, appear to refer to air rather than wind. 
The following is his list, slightly amended:' Op. mund. 29. 4*; 30. 
Te 2.) SOnOs LSE Ths whee. Gueg. ib. 53. Oss Cheriton 29.10, 13 o.026 
111. 6; Post. Caini 22. 4; Gigant. 9. 4*; 10. 5*; Quod deus immut. 
60. 4; Agric. 174. 4; Ebriet. 106. 2*; Mugrat. Abr. 148. 6; 217. 4; 
Quis rer. div. 208. 3; Congr. erud. gr. 133. 5; Somn. il. 13. 4; 67. 8; 
Sew Ae iGO. 45) TOOL Ay A0R. 3430)2>',92-- 45: 500.145 | JOSEpRGs aa ms 
Vata Mos t.at. 2°) 1'70.)43 ML. TO4. 35) Spec.) leg. 1.20.02 2" @2ay ue 
301. 23 11: 71. 6; Iv. 28.:1;:'217, 4(?); Praem.et poen. 41. 7; Incon: 
Mund. TT) 3% 130143 Libs in Place. 155. 5; Leg. ad Gat. 177.02); 
Mund. 20 (Richter); Frag. (quater). Examples also occur in Jos. 
Aisi i275 Me 343,340; 1VG553 (valle 3404 1x) 20,.270>) x27 5) x11. 715. 
xiv. 28; xvi. 17, 20, 62. 


II. Breath, or breath of life. 

Jos. Ant. iii. 291: piKos wer Exer wnXVALOV OALYw A€tTov, cre] O 
éotl ovpry— aidod Bpaxet taxuTépa, tapéxovoa Sé evpos apKovy éri 
T@ oTOMATL Tpds UTOOOXTY TVELMATOS KT. 


It [the trumpet] has a length a little less than a cubit, and the narrow 
mouthpiece is thicker in size than a flute, but has a breadth sufficient for 
receiving breath at the mouth. 


See also Jer. 10:14; Enoch 14:2; Bel 36. 

Wisd. 11:20 (62s); 15:11; Ep. Jer. 25 (24); Letters of Heraclitus? 
vii. 63; Philo? Leg. alleg. i:91.6; Somn.i:30. 3; Vita Mos. 1:93. 2; 
Exsecrat. 144. 2; Quod deus immut. 84. 2; Incor. mund. 128. 5; 
Leg. ad Gat. 63. 6; 125.6; 188.2; Frag.; Jos. Ant. xvii. 169. So 
apparently figuratively in Philo Spec. leg. iv. 217. 4. 

By metonymy, mvedua Cwis, breath of life, is used for a living 
Person) the orn aa cr. Gen. 10: 17. ete. 


III. Spirit: that of which sentient, conscious beings are com- 
posed or by virtue of which they are sentient and conscious. 


* Schoemaker employs the notation of the edition of Richter, to which also the 
sections of the English translation by Yonge correspond. In these lists, however, 
the edition used is that of Cohn and Wendland, the notation referring to sections and 
lines of their edition. In the discussion on pp. 157 ff. the notation of the English 
translation of Yonge is added in parenthesis instead of the line-number. 


2In Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, Berlin, 1869. 3 After Schoemaker. 
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1. Spirit of God, as the source of power, wisdom, and, rarely, 
of life. 

Wisd. 1:7: 67t mvedua Kupiov meTANPwWKE THY olKOUMEVNY, Kal TO 
ouvexoV Ta TAVYTA Yraou exer Pwvi7js. 

Because the spirit of the Lord fills the world and that which holds together 
all things has knowledge of (every) voice. 

See also Sir. 39:6; 48:12, 24; Jth. 16:14; Sus. 42 (45), 64 (62); 
Tesei ake mera aon Lev 293% (18s. aE Pads 2O%53) 24525 
Gad. 4:7; Ben 8:2; Ps. Sol. 17:42; 18:8(?). 

Wisd.1:5,6; 7:7,22;9:17; 12:1; ps.-Phoc.,].106(cf.p.19); Philo* 
Opimund. 144.05 ber. alleg. 1.33.°2,2'4,)\5,°O5) 37. 145/55) 4202515 
CMe ianrGea Sy 22h. 9s) 23002 4 A QAO AR SSA OT ro 2onn es, 
290. 337 47. 6;? 53. 2;7 55. 137 Quod deus immut. 1. 537 2. 3; Plant. 
TOMS eA OS 4A. Ac Ouss rer. dt0\57 0.20 205.0350 ue@ Te. 5s 
Somn. ii. 252. 2; Josepho. 116. 6; Vita Mos. 1. 175. 3; i. 40. 7; Il. 
265. 3;2 Decalog. 175.6; Spec. leg. iv. 49. 5;? Human. 135.8; Nobil. 
BW erae.» Os Amt. Iv.) TOS.) ELS, *\/LLG;\ Vi.) TO0,7\222,4 2235 
Vill. 114; 4083?) x. 230: 

ino Wasd! pes) G3) 9727,. 22) the, term) spirit /spredicated) jot 
wisdom personified might seem to mean a (good) spirit and so 
to fall under 4; but in view of the connection between 1:5, 6 
and 1:7 and of 9:17 (cf. also Deut. 34:9 and comment on p. 57), 
it is better to interpret it as referring to the Spirit of God. 

2. Spirit, as the substance of which the human soul, or its 
dominant part, is composed,3 usually characterized as divine. 

Philo Quis rer. div. 55. 5: tof 7@ vouobérn SutrIy Kal THY ovolay 
eivar WuxXs, aiwa perv THS OANs, TOU 6’ HyEeuoviKwTaTou TvEDUA OBetor. 

It is the opinion of the lawgiver that the substance of the soul is two- 


fold—blood that of the whole soul and divine spirit that of the dominant 
part of it. 


See also Philo Op. mund. 135. 3; Spec. leg. iv. 123. 4,” 9, 10. 


Similarly of the substance which extends from the dominant 
part of the soul to the organs of sense. Philo Fuga. 182. 6. Cf. 
Test. XII., Reub. 2:3 ff. 


t After Schoemaker. 2 rpyedua Belov. 
3 Cf. meaning 3. p. 80, and meaning 4. p. 81; also p. 135. 
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3. The spirit of man. 

a) As the seat of various passions, qualities, and emotions. 

Jth. 7:19: kal of viol Iopand aveBdnoay mpos Kiptoy Gedy avrar, 
dott wALYOWUXNOEV TO TEVA AUTaV. 

And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord their God because their 
spirit was faint. 

See also: Sir.) 31 (343 (a4); Di Macc.23:7;) 1 Esd. 232.09 (8)); 
Batige ks) Lob..43 20) sy pen a30%  Wisd: 16220) ) Lest, xan Sima 
Bee nOSa(7 2220 V Macc. En ent, 

Sometimes seemingly but probably not in reality, by metonymy 
for an emotion or quality itself. 

Jos. Bell. iii. 92: Kai twos apniov mvebyaros bromumAapevor TH 
Bon ovvegaipovow Tas deévas. 

And being filled with a certain warlike spirit, they raise up their right hands 
with the battle-shout. 

See! also: Susi)'42) (45) (Ci h))*Isay 202 14s UPs Sol S2a5.) On 
Wisd-iPs'5) 103, 7. 7e 22, see under LTD 7: 

b) With kindred meaning, but with special reference to the 
moral and religious life; sometimes associated with Pux7. 

Sir. 9:9 (13): ph more exxdivn ) YuxH cou ex’ abrhy, Kal TH TreEb- 
patti cou odtobnons eis ATwAELaY.* 

Lest thy soul incline unto her and with thy spirit thou slide into destruction. 

SeelalsoPs) 3478 \(19)s 50) (51) 19; Misa, 20°90; Hage roaae 
Dan: 3:30, 86;5:4; Song of three, chap. 16; Wisd: 7:23. 

c) As the seat of mentality. 

I Chron. 28:12: 76 mapaderyua 6 eixev &v Trevpate adTod Tap 
avAG@y olKou Kupiov. 

The pattern which he had in his mind of the courts of the house of the Lord. 

See also Job 20:3; Isa. 29:24; Ezek. 11:56; 20:31; Test. XII. 
Jud. 20322) 1V Mace..7:14. 

d) As the seat or cause of life: apparently not always, but 
frequently, thought of as an entity capable of separate existence; 
sometimes spoken of as pre-existing, sometimes as the cause of life 
in the embodied person, sometimes as departing in death, or capable 


1 But see the variant reading aiuare for rveduare, vouched for by Clem. Alex. and 
adopted by Box and Oesterley in Charles, A poc. and Pseudepig. of the O. T., 1, 347. 
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of returning, sometimes as existing after death in a more or less 
conscious state of misery or happiness.*. Cf. Yuxn, I. 

Jos. Bell. vii. 185: 7a yap xadovpeva datpoma, Tavta dé rovnpav 
éoriw avOpwrwv mvetwata Tots (Mow elodvoueva Kal KTelvovTa Tovs 
Bonfeias wn TUYXavovTasS KTX. 

For the so-called demons, these are the spirits of evil men which, entering 
into living men, slay them unless help comes. 

Becta lsoy JobnTo: 72.) r270:.\Ps.20°(39)25:" Isa. 4a75-° Zech; 
ie eom ig waar. 2°07°) Dan.) 524; Enoch 933) Tos +326.) 202.3); 
227 eee AIL Os 23. 

Wisc oa ms tre) TOs) TO sme Mace. wis oonoes TALAG: 
ME Mace:.6: 24°. TV Macc..12?20'(8)?;, Test. X11. Gad. :§:0: 

4. A superhuman, incorporeal being, but not divine. 


a) An incorporeal heavenly being; frequent in Enoch I, and 
probably used in the title ‘‘Lord of Spirits”? applied to God in the 
Similitudes, though the Greek text of this portion is not extant. 

Enoch 15:4: kal tuets Are Gyo Kal wvevya(ra) (Gvra aiwna. 

And ye were holy and spirits endowed with eternal life. 

See also Jub) 22a) Enoch \.13:6;).15:6, 7; 8a, 107; 20:6 (bs). 

b) An evil spirit, which tempts or torments men; a demon; 
sometimes conceived of as identical with the souls of the wicked 
dead, including the giants above named. 

Tob. 6:7 (8): # kapdia Kat ro fap, éay Twa OxAN Satudrioy 7 
Tveva Tovnpoyv, Ta’Ta bel KaTVicaL Evwmriov avOpwrou Hh Yuvatkos, Kal 
unkere OxAnO7. 

The heart and the liver, if a demon or evil spirit trouble anyone, are to 


be smoked in the presence of a man or woman, and he will be troubled no 
longer. 


« The range of usage here included is very wide, but it is impossible to divide the 
examples into clearly distinguished subclasses. Nor is it easy to distinguish with 
certainty the instances properly falling under this head from those which belong under 
II, breath of life, for the reason that neither Hebrew nor Greek writers themselves 
make a sharp distinction. M7 and mvedua were to them not strictly immaterial 
terms, and the “‘spirit’”’ that departed at death or that came in life was closely 
associated with the breath for which they often employed the same term. The pas- 
sages that are assigned to this head are so placed because it seems evident on the whole 
that the writer is thinking of something else and more vital and sentient than the 
breath. 
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See also I Kings 22:21-23; II Chron. 18:20-22; Enoch 15:02, 
EL, 125/205 0) (Ost gles) OC MewReul, (2: Te gis ee Toe meted: 
Jos. Ant. vi. 211; cf. Bell. vii. 185 under 3 (d). 


c) Without reference to the distinction between good and evil 
spirits, or mode or place of existence; an incorporeal being in general. 

Num. 16:22: Oeds rv rvevpatwv Kal taons capkos. 

God of the spirits and of every corporeal being. 


See also Jub. 2:2 fin.; Test. XII. Jud. 20:1. Cf. II Chron. 18:23. 
Philo Post Caini 67 (19); Agric. 44 (10). 


Il. WYXH 


1. Life, loss of which is death. 

Jos. Bell. iv. 164: kai xabarep &v épnuia triHv euavtod Wyn 
éridwaow wovnv brép Tov beovd. 

And, as it were, alone in a desert I will give up my life for God’s sake. 

Seevaiso Piisdigcer: Pith 27)! rors 1as4cr nas 2om mabe 
Pato); ra rrr) some sm3(6)"\6(8)s Sus. 65 "(bes) =) Mace 
2:40, 50; 3:21; 9:9, 44; 12:51; 13:5. 

Wisdiara 5s 76: 954 1l Mace! a4: 385) Macc 2239") 6705: 
Macc. 9:7, 25; 12:20 (So V; A omits; & reads rvedua); Philo Op. 
mund. 65. 3; Leg. alleg. iii. 70. 2; 71. 2(?); Quod det. pot. 80. 1, 2; 
SAN 2s OES; mas. ts fos asa Tess) 144)(brs) Tas. a 50s Av. 270 
(25) wien 7s wde 215.240.2897, 277. wvil 325. VEE 20K 2001 32K, 
8206 IX LO;.463 754 2408) Ks BO, (3 Os siKh iho. agi) aoe eA 
Ml i13 193, LOO, BO0s)(XIV./O7) 3003 KVL. 330%) XVilLia 34 les anee 
AMIEL SOS UM LON TAT PhO snas xx) Bay) Belles. s7OvAgse dl ane. 
201, 4505) /1V.\ £04; TOL; V. 14505, Vi..66, 183, 194; 300, 3403 | Vata 
BEG C OMMLLA p21 2ooN203. 

Figuratively, in Letters of Heraclitus v. 5. 

2. By metonymy, a living being, any being who possesses Wuy7n, 
without exclusive reference to men. As in the LXX, following the 
Hebrew, so in Philo the word (wis is sometimes added, emphasizing 
by separate expression the idea of life. 


* For the meaning of the passage of the Hebrew Bible here referred to see wp? 
I, p. 63. But Josephus probably used the word in the sense of life. If he retained the 
Hebrew idea, these and other similar passages should be placed under 2. 
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Jth. 11:7; Sir. 16:30; Philo Leg. alleg. i. 18. 2, 3; 31-33 32. 
5,6; 34. 10 (?); ii. 9. 5; Quod det. pot. 80.6; Sac. Ab. et Cat. v. 5. 
For the similar use with exclusive reference to men, see 5 below. 

3. Soul, that entity which, residing in a living being, makes it 
alive and gives it sentiency, which departs from it in death, and 
after death is capable of a more or less conscious existence of misery 
or happiness." 

Jos. Bell. ii. 156: rats 6& trav rovnpdv Puxats Kal? @dov Tov 
aceB@v x@pov, KTX. 

But to the souls of the wicked [is fated] the region of the ungodly in Hades. 

See also Ps. 49:16; Enoch 9:3, 10; Tob. 14:11 (?). 

Wisdhigc22° Ss: 0/1576, Ls LOst4 | eV Macc ag ears ror23; 
Alex. Polyhistor’ 139. 107 (bis), 113, 122; Hermippus’ ro (last line); 
21.8; Hecataeus of Abdera’ 7. 15; pseudo-Phocylides 105, 112, 115; 
Letters of Heraclitus v. 15; Sib. Or. iti. 724. Jos. Ant. 1. 231; 
vi. 329 (bis), 330 (bis), 332, 334; Bell. iil. 374, 375; Vil. 354. 

In Wisd. 8:19 Wux7 is used of a pre-existent soul. So also IV 
Macca 03.13.25. 1o:.23. 

4. Soul as a constituent element of a rational or sentient being: 
the seat of vitality, thought, and emotion, not usually at least with 
the idea of the possibility of separate existence; especially with 
reference to man, the human mind in the larger sense of the word. 

a) Applied to man. 

Wisd. 1:4: drt els KaxoTexvov Wvx7v ovK EiveNEVTETAL Godia. 

Because wisdom will not enter a soul that does evil. 

Seomicomlab. rT 9PEs 921, 12050 OF275°°85 205. (13710597, rhs) JED: 
Hees sa mEIS MrOK TAs LAs 105) OI.’ 1305 220, D7si 4:2. 0,17) 

«In this usage there is a blending or union of the idea of the shade found in the 
old Greek writers and of the Hebrew WD} as a living creature. Cf. U2, I, p. 62. 
It is difficult to be certain precisely what thought the word represented in the mind 
of the Greek translator of a Hebrew passage, in particular to distinguish between 
examples of this usage and the meaning self, but the passages cited above seem with 
reasonable certainty to belong here. Cf. the similar use of wvedua, III. 2. d), 
p. 144. 


2 Notice in this passage (Wisd. 15:11, 12) the occurrence of the four words Yux7, 
mvedua, {wh, Bios. The whole chapter is instructive on the relation of these terms. 


3In Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, III, 206-44. 
4 Tbid., III, 35-54. .  5Ibid., Il, 384-96. 
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Bo aes) SRO O24 4?) 26, 228 Wee re, Te eo. oN. 20120 1-2. Ono. 
LOO, YO Me SUL TAS? A Os G8, )bO;, LO? Lys won am: yO sae my ta 
BO 22 °N2te 27. Oa; 2400 TON TOs) 247050 25 cae abe ray oN re me 
29:15; 30:7, 21, 23; 37:6, 8, 12, 14, 19, 22, 27, 28; 40:29; 45:23; 
AGOLS: KOsens) 516,410,200: 24..26,, 29; Bari 32a (CR) sp fer a, 
PT iWace.9r 2485: 33375 :82 27. 

N10 Ter Tis a Ma ae RE te Tg Ue 0) Rea a Rg oat HM Nae Romp Cee Oe Ln Es bo 48 
Lora Ge on ecb Mace nes Moe TOr nn (05207 aiyt anon 
Preos Eh 0y. 805 LIL Macey 22207) 4:43\5:42% DV Macci1220..20, 
BSG 22 Pe. oC 2O OS 2G Trae eraGs Old sna nS (EAPO 
15:4, 25; Alex. Polyhistor g, line 5 from bottom; 139. 65-68, 77, 
92; 95, 100, 102; Hecataeus of Abdera 7:15; 12. xlviu..11; xix. 11; 
14. 26; 14.97; pseudo-Phocylides,’ line 50, 228; Letters of Heracli- 
tus? ili. 2; iv. 39; V. 24; viii. 37; ix. 54-55; Theodotus (Euseb. 
P.E.) ix. 22 (=Alex. Pol. 9. 5); Sib. Or. iii. 230; Philo Op. mund. 
FO M2 20! 122 OL IG HiGaiS.0iSAs 05, 00m Ori O 7. 11s OO. On vossiagr 
FONT Ol. Gav al 7s Al) tlOe 5; T2o1 50: 12062712) 2. ieAO won time 
HUME Neth Ton ab MR RR LV GY, WO) Aa ee Gel CMMs OY, PEN Ns er SMB te) By 
Mee As Te EOUEGS 2A NOM OG Bor Le NAOwi ae A Teale sage 
46. 5; 48. 7; 49. 3; 50.4; 51. 1,9; 56. 4; 06. 5,9; 70. 4; 7T. 
3,53 72-4; 76. 3, 7; 80.8; 82.9; 91.8; 97. 3, 5; 100.7; 104. 7; 
FOR! ANISH Gs) TOOL BOO. | FO7 4.14 POGr as Ge a 20; Seng nta. 
6.5; 8-3,73 9-75 II. 73 13-2; 23-1, 3; 24. 2,73 32-73; 34-3, 43 
53-5; 7) 93 55, 1,03; 56,3; 60.3; 61. 2, 4; 62.2, 57 63. 2,6; O7: 
8; 73-53 75-23 77- 3,4, 73 84-6; 85.9; 86. 4; 89. 45 90. 3, 5; 
OVO HOSeUAS WO 12 yas: TO pene unas OO! 125 EOL 5. 9 LOZ ge waibly 
B22) (O78). aa ae as TOMO 1B: TOs TO.) 24 As BONG OT Oro ze OE 
27-3, 7; 28.53 31.1; 36.8; 37.5; 38.5; 40. 2,8; 43.1, 5; 44. 
Pe O32 52. 2g oula HORN Ge KOOL 4. Os) FOL 2 7c. 29.7 ounalnra Maun), 
TAP ETS Ag OOW DOT. 25).O2; 25) OA. 2580. G5. Oy. yay Goce, 
89. 3; 91- 2; 93-33 95-4, 6; 106. 3; 107. 4, 7; ITO. 3; 113. 2; 
LUG) 237119. 2. a2O. Se ROA AL 1 28.\4 Os) 20. 4G meOua Eee as. 
1361/55) 1B7 Se 1E40.135) P40. 135" TA6. 2.14) AOL SON 275 iy Bay 
E52. 23) THON OsTOO. Ae) TOL. 34/0, G7) (LOG. 207 LOH ase Ose, 
166.45. 3O7. (antes) st 108.125 17211220 £78 Ore AL Ona aang 

tIn Bergk, Poetae lyrici graeci, Il, 450-75. 

2In Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, Berlin, 1869. 
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POO tO. GOs: 2, Os) OAs As OS. 25) 90. OF) OF.155) OAL Ae TOL. 7s 
LOA OO Sy NUT AL TEA Ne MbAN AST, a EEO. 26 LOT ies 
DO Pe e208 | D272 E 90.135 (EAL s) OUCH Gels POb. Tye io. a: 
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169. I; 170. 2, 5; sometimes in Philo the soul is set in con- 
trast with the body and its divine origin is affirmed, either directly 
or contextually: Op. mund. 134. 6, 12; 137. 5; 139. 6; Leg. alleg. 
ili. 161. 4; Cherub. 101. 2; Sac. Ab. et Cat. 136. 2; 139. 6; Quod 
det. Hol. 3. 234.5; 5.25 88.'5;)90. 4, Gmportant);’ Jos, Ant... 
34, 46; ii. 9; ili. 208, 260; iv. 153, 210 (bis), 219, 291, 294, 298, 329; 
Wap 3, 21, FOO! (085), 202) 230,395; Vil. 30,2753) Vill. 250, 282, 410; 
Mee TE, 122/194) Ki. 3- 4O) 105, 2405) XIL.'255) 281, 304; xi.) 1705 
Een IL 3025 KV. OO} TA'7,) 15S, E91, 104, 212, 2575. XV1..75; 93,202, 
B60) 2014 280,202, 403; XVIl.'177; 230, 354; XVill. £4,,16,18, 117, 
144, 333; XIX. 56, 325; xx. 83; Bell.i. 81, 84, 95, 429, 524, 610, 647, 
650; il. 31, 60, 136, 141, 154, 156, 158, 163, 165, 357, 377, 476, 580 
(Gis) Saas eaale: 2, ay) 102.) 212, 268,200, 354,356, '362,/372, 370, iy. 
Bay 5) 1s 51 808) 20023005 iV: £20),229) 368, 525,520; Vil 11.13) 40) 
38, 46, 47, 55 (bs), 63, 81, 233, 288, 332; Vil. 241, 339, 340, 344, 345, 
348, 349; 352; 355, 418, 451; Vila 209; 323; 420; Conira Ap. 1. 164, 
187, 201; 2.178; figuratively, ascribed to religion, 1V Macc. 14:60. 

b) As the cosmic principle of the universe. Philo Leg. alleg. 
i G1. ,..10- 
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5. By metonymy, for ‘“‘person,”’ or with a possessive limitation, 
isan 


Bar. 2:18: adda 7 Pox 7 AvToupevyn él TO ueyebos . . . . Kaly 


o~- 


Yuxn 7 Tewaoa dwoovct got doar Kal dixatocbvny, KUpLE. 

But the soul that grieveth greatly . . . . and the soul that hungereth will 
give to thee glory and righteousness, Lord. 

meeralso)Bar3:n (i?) I Mace. 2238; 9:2; 105 33;) Sin to4s- 
Jos. An. il. 144; Iv. 179; Bell. vii. 308. 

Wisd. 10:7; 12:6; 17:1; Enoch 16:1 and the passages cited 
p. 67, c) ad fin. 

A number of what may be called transitional cases, where the 
meaning approaches, but has not clearly passed into, that of 
““person,’’ have been observed. E.g., Philo Op. mund. 144. 0; 
Megvallegi 3A. tot 1s 82.12% NSO. vey IL 2a BU nay Gauke el GowiOr 
173. 2, 6 (60); 213. 3; 215. 5; Cherub. 106. 6; Letters of Heraclitus 
M55 Sib: OTs A58. 558,078, 

By further metonymy, for the power, possibilities, and interests 
of the self, the human person. See Prov. 6:32; 8:36; Sir. 4:20, 
2B eto 25, 20 aA: LAr TO: 4-20.22) 1) Macc..2F so) 

6. Soul-substance, which, existing in different grades and 
qualities, is partaken of by both men and the lower animals.’ 


Philo Op. mund. 65 .3 ff.: For of soul the most sluggish and least formed has 
been allotted to the race of fishes, and the keenest and in all respects best to 
the race of men... ... Therefore, of the things that have soul he created the 
fishes first, which partake more of bodily than of soul-substance (WvyiKi odaia). 
But after all, as has been said, he produced man, to whom he gave an excellent 
endowment, viz., mind (vovs), soul of soul, as it were, like the pupil of the eye. 


[Giz anl 

Closely akin to this usage and perhaps identical with it is Puyh 
as defined in Leg. alleg. ii. 22-23. Here Philo, enumerating the cli- 
mactic series é&s, plows, Pux7, vovs, dudvora, says that é&s, “‘cohe- 
sion,’ is common to stocks and stones as well as to animate beings 
and is shared by men in their bones; ¢vats is é&s plus the power of 
motion and is found in plants and in us in our nails and hair; Pux7 
is gots plus the power of mentality and .(impulse or will) effort, 
and is common to men and the lower animals. 


* Ci. mvedua, pp. 80, 124, 135, 143. 
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I. SAP 


1. The soft muscular portion of the body of men or animals. 

Alex. Polyhistor 9, line 35 from bottom: avrds am’ ovpavdbev 
Kéeder’ dvépa Tavrt aby olkw capk’ admoovAnCat TOGMns Go... . . 

He himself from heaven commanded a man with all his house to strip off 
the flesh of the foreskin. 

See also Jth. 14:10; 16:17; Sit. 19:12; 23:16 (cf. Enoch 15:9); 
ga(gwienreas: 205, b)Macc.7: 17; Ps.) Sol 4221; 13:33) (noch 
SaaS) 750 (GIz. ). 

Wisdr2ss; 2:27; IL, Macc; 9:9; EV Macc.'6:63.9:17;,20,' 28; 
10:8, 15 (bis), 20. Alex. Polyhistor 139. 75; Letters of Heraclitus 
v. 28. Philo Ebriet. 87. 2; Dommn. ii. 216, 3, 6; Josepho 96. 4; 
Spec. leg. iii. 115. 3; iv. 103.1; 122.5. Jos. Bell. iii. 274; v. 4; vi. 55. 

2. By synecdoche, for the body as a whole, without distinction 
of flesh, skin, or bones. Often used in the plural. 

Sib. Or. ili. 697: mtierar 6€ re ata Kal avn atwatos OAAUMEVW?. 
KopécovTat Onpia capKav. 

And earth shall also herself drink of the blood of those that are slain. 
Wild beasts shall satiate themselves with flesh. 

Seevalsodx.)30:32;) SIf.125 720; 44: 201vbs, Sol 4.7) sLOsn4; 
Enoch 16:1 (Syn.); 16:1 (Giz.). 

Wisd. 7:2; IV Macc. 7:13, 18; Philo Leg. alleg. i. 76. 4, 8; il. 
152: 5; 158-4; Gigani. 10. 4; 29. I, 2; 30.2; 31-4; 32-5 (bis) ; 
34. 2,53 40.3, 43 45.4; Quod deus sit, 1.6; 56.3; 140.3; 141. 2,3; 
BAe Hee TAG Gg Tad as) Borel. 69. 33. Migr. Abra. 14./8;.20.,3; 
Quis rer. div. 57. 2; 71. 3; Mutat. nom. 32. 4; 174. 5; Vita Mos. 
i. 54.4; Spec. leg. i. 176. 6; iv. 114.6. Jos. Ant. xix. 325; Bell. 
WS Sah VA 

In Sir. 23:16; Enoch 15:9 (Syn.): 7d oGpua rHs capxds is used 
pleonastically for 76 cua. 

3. By metonymy, for kindred or the basis of kinship. 

TE Sami? 2: kal mapaylwovrar tacar at guvdal “Iopand mpos 
Aaveld eis XeBpav kal eirav att@ I6od d6a7& cov Kal oapKes cov jueis. 

Then came all the tribes of Israel to David unto Hebron, and spake, saying, 
Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh. 

See also Lev. 18:6; II Sam. 19:12, 13. 
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4. A corporeal living creature. 


a) Not applied to man exclusively. 

Philo Post. Caini 67. 5: mapo kal Mwvofs ebxouerds dyow’ 
émiokePacdw kipios 6 Beds TGV TrvEevUaTWY Kal TaOnsS GapKos aVOpwrov 
éml THS TUVaywYS TavTNs. 

Wherefore also Moses praying says, Let the Lord God of the spirits and of 
all flesh appoint a man over this congregation. 

See also'Gen-) 7202) Num) \t8rr5 \(p) 170); etc; } Sino nae wo, 
LGad,/ B43/\/ 287035" 2085; 30:20 (33 20); .30338'(33: 20), 30210; 
4On85) 401393) 44718; Bell's.) Enoch’ a7o (Giz.);\ acon (Giz))o aor 
(Giz.); 15:8 (Syn. and Giz.); 17:6 (Giz.) 

With emphasis on the frailty of a corporeal being, Gen. 6:3. 

b) Man as a corporeal being. 

Jth. 10:13: xal od diadwrnce tdv avdpdv abrod capé pia ovdé 
Tvevua Cw7s. 

And there shall not perish of his men one person, nor one living being. 

see also Jt. (2213351! Ps TOs. TS tO. TA ais aa ena ReaE 
46:19. 

5. Allegorically used, cap sometimes denotes in Philo the 
physical senses. 

Philo Leg. alleg. li. 38. 1: dverdnpov 6€ capka avr’ a’tas (Gen. 
2:21), Tovréott auverAnpou THY Kal’ ew atcOnow. 

And he filled up with flesh instead of it, that is he filled up the sensation 
which acts according to habit. 

nee alse, Leewalleg ii.),20) 67 a9. ies) 28) si. 40.12) (bes iam 
4(bis). 

6. The literal sense disappearing, cdpé is allegorically interpreted 
by Philo as signifying a being living the life of the senses or such a 
mode of life. 

Philo Leg. alleg. ii. 49. 7: &exa THs aicOjcews 6 vods, bray abty 
dovlw0n . . . . mpooxoAAGTar Kal évodrat rH aicOhoe Kai dvadverar 
eis aloo, iva yévwrTat pia oapé Kal év a6os ot dvo. 

For the sake of sensation the mind, when it is enslaved to it, is joined to, 
and united with, and dissolved into, sensation, in order that the two may become 
one flesh and one passion. 

See also Leg. alleg. ii. 49. 3; 50. 4, 6. 
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We are now prepared for a fuller discussion of the facts 
exhibited in the foregoing tabulation of meanings, observing the 
usage of the various literary groups. 


IV. TRANSLATED WORKS 


In the canonical books of the LXX translation 1 is regularly 
rendered by zvedua, the translators availing themselves of certain 
relatively late meanings of that term which are attested by very 
few examples in Greek authors. For the LXX phrases mvevya 6eod, 
mvedua Kupiov, mvedua ayov, no earlier Greek vouchers have been 
discovered. A probable point of connection appears, however, in 
Menander’s expression, Oetov mvetua.. The LXX translators, fa- 
miliar with this probably current expression, apparently coined by 
analogy the expression mvedua &yiov as a translation of WIP 7, 
which, literally rendered, would have been rvetdua aywotvys. The 
expressions mvedua Oeod and mvedua xvpiov are literal translations 
of the Hebrew. 

IIvedua as denoting the seat of emotion and mentality in the 
individual occurs frequently in the LXX, translating M7 in the 
same sense; but mvoy and compounds of dupds, Puxn, and dpyy are 
also used. For this individualized sense of mvedua a basis may 
have been found in the usage illustrated in the Funeral Oration 
of pseudo-Demosthenes.? 

The LXX use of wvedua to denote an unembodied being neither 
human nor divine finds no parallel in earlier Greek writers. It 
originated perhaps in the difficulty the translators felt with the 
idea of the Spirit of God working evil in one affected by it, there 
being joined to this the influence of such passages as I Kings 22:21; 
II Kings 19:7; Zech. 13:2; Job 4:15, etc. (see M1 ii. 3, pp. 6of.). 
The omission of the phrase “‘of God” in such passages as I Sam. 
16:16, 23 (though it is inconsistently retained in vss. 14, 15) gave 
to mvedua the definite objective meaning, “‘a spirit of evil.” 

Wux7 is the standard equivalent of 53, though it occasionally 
represents other Hebrew words and other Greek words occasionally 

t Kock, Com. Ait. Frag., III, 139; cf. p. 114. 


2 Pseudo-Demosthenes Declam. fun. 24; p. 82. 


3 The earliest instance in non-Jewish Greek is perhaps Dion. Hal. Antig. i. 31; 
cf. p. 81. 
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represent it. It covers all the senses in which the Hebrew 
term is used. On the other hand, certain classical meanings of 
yYux7n disappear in the LXX and certain non-classical meanings 
emerge. Thus, while still denoting the soul, capable of departure 
from and of return to the body (I Kings 17:21, etc.), it is never 
used in the LXX strictly for the shade, the disembodied spirit, 
this idea being otherwise expressed (I Sam. 28:12, 13), the tendency 
being, as appears in the Enoch literature, to transfer this meaning 
to mvevua. For the LXX use of Yux7n to denote a deceased person 
or a dead body (a transfer to Greek of a Hebrew usage of WE?) 
there is apparently no parallel in Greek writers. 

Yapé represents all the Old Testament senses of “2a (see 
pp. 68 f.), though the LXX usually prefer xpéas for "W2 when the 
latter refers to the flesh of sacrifices or to flesh used for food, and 
oda for “2 denoting the body as such. Lap~ sometimes denotes 
a kinsman; in the plural, kinsmen (II Sam. 5:1; 19:12, 13). Occa- 
sionally it denotes a living being, usually in the phrase aca oapé, 
which generally signifies every living being, but in Gen. 6:19; 7:15, 
16, every kind of living being. 

The usage of mvejua in the Apocrypha and other Jewish 
religious writings which were translated from the Hebrew is sub- 
stantially that of the canonical books. Some notable passages 
illustrate the persistence, if not the increase, of the tendency to 
blur the distinction between the spirit of God and that of man 
conceived of as responsive to God’s will;t cf. Sir. 39:6; 48:24; 
Ps. Sol. 17:42; 18:42. Examples of rvedua as the seat of moral 
action are found in Dan. 3:39, 86; Sir. 9:9. In Sir. 38:23 mvedua 
is used of that which departs from man in death (as in Eccles. 3:21; 
12:7) but without implication of its power to exist apart from the 
body, for “‘the).son ‘of man is not immortal” \(Sir. 17:30). In 
Tob. 6:8 avedya is used of an evil spirit. In the Testaments of 


1 Thus in Dan. Sus. 45 (LXX) we read, kal €5wxev 6 dyyedos, Kabws mpocerayn, 
mvedua cuvécews vewrépw dvT. Aaviyd (cf. vs. 62 b), while Theodotion reads, é&7yeupev 6 
Geds TO mvetua TO aytov matdaplov vewrépov @ dvoua Aawndr. The expression tvedua 
ovvécews, entirely similar to those which in Exod. 28:3; 31:3; Deut. 34:9 denotea spirit 
proceeding from God, is, in the LXX version of the Daniel passage, used of that 
which the angel bestows by divine command; while Theodotion, using a phrase 
which in Ps. 51:13 seems clearly to refer to the Spirit of God, applies it to the spirit 


of man which God stirs up. 
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the Twelve Patriarchs sixteen spirits that incite men to evil are | 
specifically named. Opposed to the spirit of deceit (either a 
generic term for the class or a title of Beliar or Satan) is the spirit 
of truth (Jud. 20:1, 5), evidently identical with the Spirit of God 
(Sim. 4:4; Ben. 8:2), called also a spirit of understanding, love, 
holiness, and. erace;(Lev.2:3; (18: 7,103) Jud. 24:2:)Gad.4:7)... In 
the Ethiopic text of the Book of Jubilees there is frequent mention 
of spirits, good and evil, paralleling practically all the LXX 
usages. In 2:2 (Greek text) it is said that on the first day God 
created the spirits (rvetwara) that serve him, which are angels 
before (his) presence, and angels of the glory, and angels of 
blowing winds (vetwara), and angels of . . . . winter and autumn 
and spring and summer, and of all the spirits (rvetyara) of his 
creatures that are in heaven and earth. In the Greek text of 
Enoch I zvedua occurs most frequently in the plural, denoting 
(a) incorporeal beings called ra rvebuara tod ov’pavod (15:7) who 
had their dwelling in heaven and were immortal, but who left the 
high heaven and defiled themselves with women (15:3); (0) the 
offspring born of these spirits and women, called rvebyara rovnpa 
(15:9, 11); (c) the spirits of dead men called 7a mvebuara rdv 
YuxaGv r&v vexp@y (in 22:5, 6 in the singular also), and immediately 
afterward ai Yuxai Trav avOpwmTwv (22:3). It is to be noted that 
the spirits here spoken of are not so immaterial but that they are 
visible and have audible voices. 

There are no marked differences between the uses of wvy7 in 
the LXX version of the canonical books and in the other books 
translated from Hebrew into Greek. The leading meanings are 
life, and soul as the seat of emotion, etc.—the mind in the larger, 
especially the religious, sense. In Jth. 11:7 it is a general term 
for a living creature, and in Sir. 16:30 Wux} mavrés Saou is a pleo- 
nastic expression for every living creature. In Sir. 4:20, 22 (cf. vs. 
27); 10:28, 29; 14:43; 19:4; 20:22, Wux7n seems clearly to be used 
for the self as the totality of powers, possibilities, and interests 
that belong to a human personality, as it is in Sir. 16:17 for the 
self in a more general sense, and in 19:3 for a person. Of soul as 
an entity capable of existence after death or before birth, there 
are no quite certain instances, though this is probably the meaning 
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of the Greek in Sir. 6:4 (not of the underlying Hebrew) and in 
Tob. 14:115 (cf. the Homeric €&ure ux). Of the meaning ‘‘shade,”’ 
a being in the underworld, there are no examples. 

Yapé in this literature follows closely the usage of the canonical 
books, except that there are apparently no instances of the meaning 
“‘kindred,”’ or of special emphasis on the frailty of corporeal beings. 
The word is especially frequent in Sirach, where it occurs in all the 
various usages, but most frequently in the sense of a corporeal being, 
either inclusively or with reference to men only. Of especial interest 
are 13:5, 6; 14:17, 18. In Enoch cdpé is used of the women from 
whom the giants were born, yet designates them simply as corporeal 
beings in distinction from the spirits as incorporeal. 


V. WORKS WRITTEN ORIGINALLY IN GREEK 


The Jewish works written originally in Greek show in the main 
the same usages as the translated books. 

In the Alexandrian book of the Wisdom of Solomon zvedya con- 
tinues to be used occasionally for wind (5:11,23; 17:18) and 
breath (11:20), but most commonly bears the meaning ‘“‘spirit.’’ 
The Spirit of God (vedua xupiov) permeates all things (1:7; 12:1; 
cf. Jth. 16:14, where the Spirit of God is the source of life); the spirit 
of man is breathed into him by God (15: 11),is the seat of life (16: 14), 
and is from God and capable of immortality (15:11), though the 
ungodly believe it to vanish at death (2:3); wisdom is spirit (1:6); 
but it is also said that in it is a spirit (7:22 ff.). A spirit of wisdom 
comes from God to man (7:7), and God sends his holy spirit to 
give wisdom to men (9:17), and a holy spirit of discipline, itself 
identified with wisdom, dwells in men (1:4-5). There are evident 
traces of the Stoic materializing conception of spirit, especially in 
7:22{., and nowhere a strict hypostatizing of the divine spirit, 
any more than of wisdom, with which the spirit is identified. The 
spirit of man is sometimes given objectivity, as capable of separate 
existence after death, but it is more commonly spoken of simply as 
the seat of life, wisdom, etc., with no sharp distinction between 
the spirit of God and that of man. Its use as denoting the seat of 
emotion is rare (but see 5:3), corresponding to the rarity of its 
use in non-Jewish Greek. 
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Wvx7 is used meaning life, Wisd. of Sol. 16:9; human soul, 2:22; 
Beene a EDs TOL eA) Persone EO? ps T2503 17's 7. 

Dapé means flesh in Wisd. of Sol. 12:5; 19:21, and body in 7:2. 

In Philo we have an attempt to express ideas of Hebrew origin 
in forms derived from and congenial to Greek philosophic thought, 
a process which modified both their form and substance. His 
writings show a thorough familiarity with the Old Testament and 
a general acquaintance with Greek philosophy, especially Platonism, 
Stoicism, and neo-Pythagoreanism. His system of thought is 
fundamentally dualistic. His ultimate principles are God and 
matter. Though rejecting the doctrine of the eternity and inde- 
pendence of the world as an organized system, he makes matter 
eternal, and distinguishes between God as the active principle and 
the passive principle on which and with which he works.* He 
takes from Plato the doctrine of ideas and from the Stoics the 
four elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and affirms that God 
formed first the ideal world (the world composed of ideas), in order 
that, using a pattern incorporeal and as like to God as possible, he 
might produce the corporeal world, a younger likeness of the older 
one.’ 

Philo’s use of wvedua is derived in part, through the medium of 
the LXX, from the Hebrew use of ™I7, in part from the Greek 
philosphers, but fundamentally from the former. In about forty 
instances it means wind. In several (see p. 142) he employs it for 
air. His most characteristic use of the term is, in the Hebrew 
fashion, with reference to the Spirit of God. In this sense it occurs 
nearly fifty times, often in the phrase mvetyua Getov, and not infre- 
quently with quantitative implication. Op. mund. 144 (50). 

Philo interprets Gen. 1:26 as referring to the prototypal, ideal 
man, who is incorporeal. Gen. 2:7, on the other hand, he refers 
to the creation of Adam, or, as he says, of the first man. In Op. 
mund. 135 ff. (46 f.) he interprets this passage literally, making the 
clay refer to the body of Adam and the breathing of the divine 
spirit into him to the impartation of the soul. This soul, which 
he also calls mind (vois), is said to be a copy of the reason (Adyos) 
of God. Because of his double nature man is both mortal and 

Op. mund. 8(2). 2 Ibid. 146(51); 16(4). 
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immortal—mortal as to his body, but immortal as to his mind 
(6uavora). From the state of perfection which the first man 
enjoyed the race has since constantly degenerated, both in soul 
and in body. Yet all his descendants retain some traces of their 
relationship to their ancestor. Every man is in respect to his 
mind (6:4vo.a) akin to the divine reason, but in respect to his body, 
which is composed of the four elements, to the universal world. 
(Cf. Op. mund. 146 [51].) In this interpretation of the Genesis 
passage Philo approximates to the Greek conception that the yux7 
is tvedua. But the resemblance is more formal than real, for while 
with the Stoics the rvetua which is predicated of the soul is either 
one of the four elements which constitute matter, or that ultimate 
something which, though it may be predicated of God, is itself 
material, with Philo the soul is incorporeal and divine spirit in 
distinction from the body, which is matter. 

In Leg. alleg. i. 33 f. (13) he interprets the same passage alle- 
gorically, making the clay, of which man is formed, signify the 
soul and the mind, which is the dominant part of the soul. Into 
this mind God breathes his spirit, as a result of which the mind, 
which would otherwise be earthly and corruptible, acquires true life 
and becomes a Jiving soul.’ . With this latter interpretation agrees 
the view set forth in the very instructive passage, Quod det. pot. 
79 (22) ff., in which two parts of the soul are mentioned, only the 
higher being designated as spirit, and this described as coming 
from God. Cf. also Quis rer. div. 55 (11), where the substance of 
the dominant part of the soul is said to be mvedua Oetov. See also 
Spec. leg. iv. 123 (11) and Fuga 134 (24), where he used mvedya 
évOepuov, but not in the Stoic sense. 

In these passages, which are undoubtedly more representative 
of Philo’s habit of thought than the Op. mund. 125 ff. (46 f.), the 
transcendental character of the zvetua possessed by man comes 
out more strongly than in the latter. Whether the Pvy7 itself in the 

™In Leg. alleg. 1. 33 (13), Philo uses both rvo7y and mvedua, making them synony- 
mous. His explanation of the fact that the LXX uses rvo7 at this point is labored 
and obscure. He apparently means that, since God is spoken of as breathing into 
the face, it would be unsuitable to use with this physical term the more dignified 


and refined wvedua, and this although he had already used the face as signifying 
the mind. 
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inclusive sense be thought of as rveSua or the latter be distinguished 
from the former as a donum superadditum, rvedua is in either case 
and always divine. 

In view of this evidence Op. mund. 29, 30 (7, 8), in which God 
is said to have created seven incorporeal substances—the incorporeal 
heaven, the invisible earth, the image of air and space, the incor- 
poreal substance of water and of avedua and of light—and in which 
the sixth is called 6eod 76 rvedua because it is most life-giving and 
God is the cause of life, zve}ua must be understood to be the proto- 
typal life-giving spirit of God; but, since the objective reality must 
correspond to the idea,-the former, whether thought of as the 
substance of which the human soul is composed (as in 136 ff.) or 
as the donum superadditum, is a quantitative rather than an indi- 
vidualized conception. Cf. Op. mund. 144 (50). 

Of exceptional interest is Philo’s assertion that the Spirit of God 
cannot continuously dwell with men, though all men have it at times. 
See Gigant. 19-31, 53 (5-7, 12). On the other hand he affirms that 
the Spirit may remain with us, as with Moses, for a very long time 
(Gigant. 47 [11]). Akin to this distinction is the thought expressed 
in Quis rer. div. 57 (12) that there are two classes of men, those 
who live by the divine Spirit, which is reason (Aoyiouds), and those 
who live according to blood and the pleasure of the flesh. 

It is to be observed that with the exception of Post. Caini, 67 
(19), Agric. 44 (10), which are simply quotations from the LXX, 
and possibly Gigant. 26 a (6), rvedua is not a functional term used 
as a synonym for ~ux7 or vols, but a substantial term denoting the 
divine Spirit, wise, indivisible, undistributable, good, everywhere 
diffused—see Gigant. 26 b (6)—as that of which the soul, or the 
dominant portion of it, is composed. In one passage, Fuga 182 
(32), following the familiar doctrine of the Stoics, he uses wvedya of 
the vital nervous fluid which extends from the ruling part of the 
soul to the various organs of sense. The rvedua of Philo is much 
less materialized than that of the Stoics, but is still quantitative 
rather than individualized. With the exception of a single passage 
twice quoted from the LXX, and one other passage of doubtful 
interpretation, he nowhere uses 76 mvedya in the sense, common in 
the LXX, of the individual spirit of man. 
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In one exceptional passage, Quod deus immut. 35 (7), Philo 
says that God has endowed some bodies with cohesion, others 
with soul, and others also with rational soul, and that stones and 
pieces of wood are bound together by cchesion, ‘which is rvedua 
returning to itself.” The first part of the statement is quite con- 
sistent with his prevalent doctrine; but in the latter part, in which, 
like Sextus Empiricus later, he employs wvedya of the informing 
principle of all things, including the cohesive power in inanimate 
things, he takes over from the Greeks an entirely un-Hebraic idea 
_of spirit, which is, moreover, inconsistent with his more common 
doctrine, according to which wvedua is possessed by man only, as 
an addition to the irrational soul which he shares with the 
animals.’ 

Wvx7 in Philo, as in ancient writers generally,is a functional term 
denoting the seat of life, feeling, thought, and will. Following the 
Hebrew (Lev. 17:14), he affirms that the substance of the soul is 
blood (Quod det. pot. 79 [22]). Elsewhere he agrees with the Stoics 
in saying that the soul is made of aether (Leg. alleg. iii. 161 [55]), 
adding that it is a fragment of God. ‘These two theories he con- 
firms and harmonizes in Quod det. pot. 79 (22) ff., in the doctrine that 
the irrational soul which men have in common with the irrational 
animals is blood, but that the rational soul is spirit. In Quzs rer. 
div. 55 (11), cited above, he says that blood is the substance of the 
entire soul, divine spirit of the most dominant part.? In Somn. 
i. 30 (6), he denies the Stoic assertion that the soul is body, affirming 
that it is incorporeal. 


tIn Leg. alleg. ii. 22 (7) Philo practically parallels the statement which Plutarch 
(de virt. mor. 12) ascribes to the Stoics respecting the graded series, cohesion, growth, 
irrational soul, and rationality, only, carelessly perhaps, he uses “mind” as the 
subject to which these powers belong, with the result that he ascribes cohesion even 
to the mind. Neither in this passage nor in Quod deus immut. 35 (7) can Philo be 
credited either with originality or with thorough assimilation of his sources. 


2In Leg. alleg. i. 33 (13) he affirms that the lower parts of the soul are given lite 
by the mind, the latter being made both by God and through God, the former by 
God but not through God. The mind is to the soul what the eyes are to the body (Op. 
mund. 53 [t7]); it is the soul of the soul (bid. 66 [21]), created in the image of God, 
being, as it were, the God and guide of the soul (zbid. 69 [23]; Leg. alleg. i. 40 [13]; ili. 
84 [27]). Thus, though formally similar to the Stoic doctrine that the Yux% is tvedua, 
Philo’s doctrine differs in its definition both of subject and of predicate, and, even 
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Soul being an inclusive term for both that which is rational and 
that which is irrational, both that which man derives from God and | 
that which he shares with the animals, the term may be and fre- 
quently is used to denote the seat of the ethical and religious life 
(Op mund. 79 [26]; 81 [26]; 128 [43]; 154 [54]; Quod det. pot. 170 
[46]; Leg. alleg. i. 38 [13]; 49 [15]; 50 [15]; 51 [15]; 97 [31]; iii. 106 
[34]; 107 [35]; r10 [35]). Consistently with this conception of the 
soul it is said to be dependent on God for its best thoughts (Leg. 
alleg. i. 82 [26]; iii. 27 [8]); the soul is said to be the proper dwelling- 
place of God (Cherub. 098 ff. [29, 30]); and the soul that has fellow- 
ship with God is spoken of as divine (Cherub. 93 [27]). 

The adjective yuxixds seems always to mean ‘“‘of or affecting the 
soul,” or “pertaining to life,” in either case without derogatory 
sense (Leg. alleg. i. 76 [24]; Ad. Gai. 63 [9|). Nor is uxn ever used 
in antithesis to mvedua, ethically or otherwise. Yet it is not impos- 
sible that in his doctrine that the yux7 is common to man and 
animals, while the zvetua is a donum superadditum, breathed into 
man by God, Philo lays the basis for the New Testament dis- 
tinction between the natural (Yvyixos) and the spiritual (avev- 
parckés), illustrated in I Cor. 2:14; 15:44, 46; Jas. 3:15. He at 
least approaches more nearly to such a distinction than either 
the Hebrew, with its conception that the beasts also derive the 
avedua from God (Eccles. 3:19, 21; 12:27), or the Greek writers, 
none of whom before the time of the New Testament associate 
the rvedua which they predicate of the human soul with its higher 
powers in particular, or put tvedua and yvx7 in antithesis. It is 
apparently Philo who first of all, deriving from the Greek philos- 
ophers the division of the soul into the rational or governing part 


when the characteristic Stoic expression rvedua évOeppov is used, the same is true; the 
subject is not the soul, but vots as the dominant element of the soul, and the predicate 
is not ‘‘warm air,” but “‘fervid spirit.” See Fuga 134 (24). 

But in the division of the irrational part of the soul into seven parts, viz., the five 
senses and the voice and the generative part (Quod det. pot. 168 [46]), Philo follows 
the Stoics. In the ruling or rational part he places the power of reason, Noyiopds. 
Exceptionally, in Leg. alleg. i. 70, 71 (22); iii. 115 (38), Philo adopts a tripartite 
division of the soul into reason, passion (or courage), and desire, the first located in the 
head, the second in the chest, and the third in the stomach. This classification is not 
easily adjusted to the former, the five senses being associated here with the mind, or 
dominant part in the head, voice being omitted and courage added. 
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and the irrational part, and from the Hebrew the idea that the 
spirit as the supreme element of man comes from God, associates the 
spirit with the rational part and divides men into two classes—those 
who live by the divine Spirit, which is reason, and those who live ac- 
cording to blood and the pleasures of the flesh (Quis rer. div. 57 [12]). 
Even he never uses Yuxixés in a derogatory sense in antithesis to 
mvevpatikos, (cf. Op. Mund. 66 [21], 67 [22]) but such an antithesis 
is but one step beyond his usage. 

Philo’s doctrine of immortality shows the influence both of 
Greek and of Hebrew thought. On the one hand, he affirms that 
for the sake of bodily pleasure men exchanged an immortal and 
happy life for one that is mortal and miserable (Op. mund. 152 [53]). 
On the other hand, the mind is said to be (potentially) immortal 
(Sac. Ab. et Cai. 8 [3]), and the soul becomes so actually by piety 
toward God (Op. mund. 154 [54] and 155 [55]), or by philosophy 
(ibid. 77 [25]). Death is spoken of in a twofold sense; the death 
of the man is the separation of his soul from his body, but the death 
which is inflicted as a punishment for sin is the death of the soul, 
which is the death of virtue and the incoming of vice. The latter 
is what is meant by the expression “to die the death” (Leg. alleg. 
i. 76 [24]; 105-8 [33]; ii. 77 [19]; iil. 52 [17]; Quod. det. pot. 48, 49 
[14, 15]). In antithesis to this stands the true life (a\nOw7 Fawn). 
Leg. alleg. iii. 52 (17): ‘“‘And when he offered to you for your 
enjoyment the tree of life, that is of wisdom by which you can live, 
were you carried into the enjoyment of ignorance and corruption 
preferring misery, the death of the soul, to the happiness of true 
iter 

Philo employs capé sometimes literally, sometimes allegorically. 
Literally it denotes the flesh, or the body, or the material substance 
of the body generally, without ethical implication. Frequently 
body and soul are used as complementary terms, signifying the 
constituent parts of a man, but his general disposition is to treat the 
body, for which he much more frequently employs c@ua than oapé, 
as the seat and organ of the sense-life, and being such, as a force 
hostile to the highest interest of the soul; see, e.g., Leg. alleg. iii. 
158 (53) and Gigant. 19-45 (5-10) passim; also Quod deus immut. 
140-144 (30); Ebriet. 69 (16). 
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In his representation of the source of evil he is not wholly 
uniform. On the one side in Quod det. pot. 96-99 (26) he inter- 
prets the phrase ‘‘from the earth” in Gen. 4:11, ‘“‘cursed art thou 
from the earth,’”’ as meaning the soil of intention out of which the 
deed sprang, and thus makes the guilt of any action lie in a ful- 
filled intention. So also in 109 (29) he says that the wicked man 
never ceases to use his earthy body and the outward senses which 
are akin to it, and all the external objects of these outward senses, 
injuring his miserable soul and also, what he fancies he is benefiting, 
his body. Here the body is depreciated as earthy, but the cause 
of evil is the man, and the body is injured as well as the soul through 
the man’s abuse of it. Nor is this representation of the matter 
peculiar to these passages. 

On the other hand, in Quod det. pot. 98 (26) he closely follows 
the allegorical with a literal interpretation of the phrase ‘‘from 
the earth,” saying that of all the most grievous calamities which 
happen to the mind the earthy part of us is found to be the cause, 
illustrating it by the fact that the sexual passions have destroyed 
cities, countries, and nations. This is not, indeed, to make matter 
the source of moral evil, for it is misery rather than sin which is 
traced to the body, as its cause, and it is the body, not matter as 
such, to which it is traced. The idea that the body is the cause 
of evils of various kinds finds, however, frequent expression in 
Philo. It is the greatest cause of ignorance (Gigant. 29 [7]); it is 
a leathern mass, an evil thing that plots against the soul (Leg. 
alleg. iii. 69 [22]); righteousness and every virtue love the soul, 
but injustice and every evil love the body (Quis rer. div. 243 [50]); 
the philosopher is more praiseworthy than the athlete, because 
while the latter gives all his attention to the body the former dis- 
regards it as dead (Leg. alleg. iii. 70, 71 [22]); the pale and emaciated 
are praised because by the energy of their minds they have become 
quite disentangled from the body (De mut. nom. 33 [4]). 

But in none of these passages, nor in any other that this investi- 
gation has discovered, does Philo express or distinctly imply that 
matter (UA) is, as such, the cause or source of moral evil. The 
nearest approximation to this teaching is perhaps in the passages 
cited by such modern writers as Diahne, Jiidisch-Alexandrinische 
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Religions philosophie (Halle, 1834), p. 196; Zeller, Philosophie der 
Griechen, III, 2, p. 407. It is evident, however, upon examination, 
that these passages affirm no more than the original chaotic con- 
dition of the universe as taught in Gen., chap. 1, the transcendence 
of God, and his contact with the universe through his “‘power,” 
rather than immediately. 

Even if one should find in these or other passages of Philo 
the definite doctrine that moral evil has its source in matter, it could 
not be held that this is the consistently maintained doctrine of Philo. 
He has at least three other explanations. Philo’s real doctrine of 
matter, with which all three explanations are at least consistent, 
seems to be found in Op. mund. 15-23 (4, 5), where he sets forth at 
length that, just as when a king wishes to build a city the architect 
first forms a plan in his mind, so God, purposing to make the world, 
first produced an ideal world and then, on the pattern of this, the 
objective world out of substance, which is in itself without form or 
order and capable of becoming anything. According to this, primeval 
matter is neither good nor bad. Though Philo goes on to describe 
the condition of order, harmony, etc., into which it was transformed 
as opposite to that from which it was changed, this is only to say, 
not that the previous condition was evil, but that neutrality is the 
opposite of quality. 

In Quod det. pot. 96-99 (26), as stated above, he finds the cause 
of evil in man’s fulfilled intention. 

In Op. mund. 152 (53), having described man as at his creation 
of dual nature, resembling both the world and God, and having 
referred to the creation of woman as the beginning of disaster, he 
continues: ‘‘And this desire [the mutual attraction of the sexes] 
generated bodily pleasure, which is the source of iniquities and 
transgressions, and for the sake of it men exchange their immortal 
and happy life for one that is mortal and miserable.” 

In other passages, on the other hand, he traces it to the agency 
of the power employed by God in the creation of man. 

Op. mund. 74, 5 (24): Now to the God and Father of all it was most appro- 
priate to create through himself alone the good things, because of their kinship 


with himself. And the things that are neither good nor evil it is not alien to 
him to create, since these, too, do not partake of the evil which is opposed to 
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him. And the things that are of mixed character it is partly suitable and 
partly unsuitable for him to create—suitable because of the more excellent idea 
which is mingled in them; unsuitable because of the opposite and worse one. 
It is on this account that in respect to the creation of man only Moses says, 
“Let us make,’’ which expression indicates that he employs the help of others 
as assistants in order that to God, the Governor of all things, might be 
attributed all the blameless purposes and deeds of man, doing right, but to 
others, his assistants, man’s contrary actions. 

Conf. linguar. 179 (35): Very appropriately, therefore, has God attributed 
the making of this being to his leutenants, saying, ‘‘Let us make man,” in 
order that the rectitudes of man may be ascribed to him [God] only, his sins to 
others. For it did not seem suitable to God, the ruler of all, to make the road to 
wickedness in a rational soul by his own agency, for which reason he committed 
to his subordinates [lit. those after him] the making of this part [of the universe]. 


There is no difficulty in harmonizing this doctrine of the partici- 
pation of the ‘‘powers”’ in man’s creation with the theory that evil 
springs from the seductiveness of pleasure or from an act of choice 
on man’s part, for this participation is set forth, not as the 
cause of evil, but as necessitated by the anticipated free choice of 
evil on man’s part. It none the less makes him a mixed creature 
capable of following either the good or the evil, not one committed 
by his physical nature to evil. Nor is there any inconsistency 
between this view and his frequent statements of the inferiority 
and hostility of the body to the soul, for these do not go beyond the 
affirmation that the body and bodily pleasure exercise a seductive 
influence on the soul or cause it suffering and misery. But the 
theory of ethical dualism, viz., that matter is, as such, the cause of 
moral evil, cannot be held consistently with the above views, nor 
is it consistent with Philo’s statement in the Op. mund. 21 (5) that 
the primal substance was capable of becoming all things, and, 
receiving from God a share of his own most excellent nature, was 
transformed into the things that are best. 

Philo is a dualist, but not, apparently, an ethical dualist. His 
ultimates are God and matter. The former is good; the latter 
is in itself ethically indifferent. Originally without order, without 
quality, capable of becoming all things, it acquired by the divine 
world-creation the qualities that are opposite and best, viz., order, 
quality, organization, harmony (Op. mund. 21 [5]). His solution of 
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the problem of moral evil does not go beyond the notion that man’s 
body tempts him to sin, but man himself is the captain of his soul 
and capable of living by the divine Spirit. 

In Josephus the earlier meanings of zvedua obtain along with 
those of a later time. In numerous passages it denotes wind, and 
generally, though not invariably, a strong or violent stormwind. 
In a few passages it means breath. In other passages there appears 
to be found a trichotomy of spirit, soul, and flesh or body. In one 
passage (Bell. vii. 185) it is ra mvebyara (rather than at Pvxat) 
which persist after death, and, in the case of evil men, become 
demons. Occasionally mvedua and wWuxy are set in juxtaposition, 
though not in contrast, as in Amt. iil. 260, where Josephus men- 
tions that Moses regarded the blood as “soul” and “‘spirit,”’ and in 
Ant. xi. 240, where Esther tells Artaxerxes that when she appeared 
before him uninvited her “‘spirit”’ recoiled and she was deserted by 
her “‘soul.”* IIvedua may also for Josephus denote the seat of emo- 
tion or passion, as in Bell. iii. 92, where he describes the Romans 
as “filled with a certain warlike mvetua.” 

Akin to this usage of rvedua with respect to human beings is 
its use to denote superhuman beings. Saul’s obsession is traced 
to an “evil spirit” or demons (Axi. vi. 211). A moment later 
(214) ‘‘the demonic spirit” is held to be the cause of his madness. 
More frequently, however, Josephus, in keeping with LXX usage, 
employs mvedua for the divine spirit that produces prophetic inspi- 
ration, the possession of which distinguishes the true from the 
false prophet. Whether this spirit is regarded as a subtle substance, 
or as an influence, or divine personality is difficult to determine. 
In Ant. viii. 114, Solomon petitions God to “let some portion 
of thy spirit come down and inhabit in this thy temple,” a pas- 
sage which shows the persistence of quantitative phraseology and 
probably of the corresponding thought.’ 

Two hundred and sixteen occurrences of Yux7 have been noted 
and examined. The usual significations are represented, ranging 
from the life-principle to the soul as the seat of emotions and moral 


«Cf. Dion Hal. Dem. 20. (p. 81.) 


2 In this treatment of Josephus I have depended almost wholly upon Dr. W. R. 
Schoemaker, Professor H. H. Severn, and Dr. A. W. Slaten. 
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qualities. Wux7 denoting a departed spirit or shade occurs with 
relative frequency, being more common, perhaps, in Josephus 
than in the other writers of this period. As “‘person”’ its occurrence 
is rare. Denoting one of the two (or three) constituent elements of 
which a human being consists, it occurs with considerable frequency. 
The meaning “‘soul,’’ as the seat of emotions and intelligence, is 
in Josephus, as in the writings of his contemporaries, most common 
(the familiar coupling of Yuxy with cGua occurs frequently, though 
rarely in contrast). It is chiefly in the speeches of Eleazar in 
Book vii. of the War that Josephus discusses the relationship of 
soul and body. Ordinarily there is no assertion of the superiority 
of the soul to the body. There are few traces of the Platonic doc- 
trine of the limitation and punishment of the soul through its 
connection with the body, these occurring chiefly in the speeches 
mentioned above. Instead of ddiévar 76 rvedua (Matt. 27:50), 
we find the expression used in the LXX (Gen. 35:18) and in 
classic writers, ddvévar tHy Wuxnv. 

2apé occurs rarely, only six instances being noted. In three it 
denotes the human body and refers to the separation (or release) 
of the soul from the body. In Bell. vi. 47, the plural is used, but 
apparently without difference in meaning. Twice the reference is 
to the actual flesh of the human body, and once it refers to the 
flesh of a wild animal. In Bell. ii. 155, it is said that the Essenes 
rejoice upon their release from the bonds of the body. Such 
depreciation of the body is, however, rare, and insufficient to show 
an ethical dualism of mind and matter either in the conception of 
the Essenes or in that of their reporter. 

The closest approach to a doctrine of the evil of matter, or of 
the incompatibility of soul and body, is found in the second speech 
of Eleazar (Bell. vii. 344), where it is said of souls that “while 
they are in a mortal body (c@ya) they are bound and are filled 
up with the evils of the same, to speak most truly, they are dead, 
for fellowship with mortality is unseemly for the divine.” 

In other Jewish works written in Greek zvedya follows in 
general the usage of the writings already discussed. Of its use in 
the sense of wind, however, no examples have been observed. 
We have noted no illustration of its use with reference to the Spirit 
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of God. Of the spirit of man it occurs in the various senses previ- 
ously noted. In the Greek additions to Esther 5:1 it is used of the 
spirit of man as the seat of various passions, qualities, and emo- 
tions, as also in IV Macc. 11:11. As the seat of mentality it 
occurs in IV Macc. 7:14, and as the seat of life in IT Macc. 7:22, 
23; 14:46; III Macc. 6:24; IV Macc. 12:20 (&). There are few 
examples, so far as noted, of the use of mvedua for a superhuman 
being (other than God), either good or evil, in Jewish-Greek reli- 
gious literature written originally in Greek. Cf. pp. 145f. Some 
obscure uses of the term occur in pseudo-Phocylides ll. 106 ff. 
(cf. p. 19); Sib. Or. iii. 102; Letters of Heraclitus 7:63. 

Wvx7 occurs in itscommon senses of life and soul. Illustrations 
are given above on p. 146 ff. 

Lapé carries only its proper meaning of flesh, the soft portion 
of the body, and its metonymic signification, body. See examples 
on p. 151. Other meanings are not represented in Jewish writings 
originally composed in Greek. 


VI. SUMMARY AND COMPARISON 


We may summarize the results of our investigation of the usages 
of mvedua, Pox, and capé in Jewish-Greek literature as follows: 
The ordinary classical meanings of all three words to a large extent 
obtain. IIvedua, in the philosophical sense of the contemporary 
and later philosophical and medical writers, viz., as meaning world- 
stuff, soul-stuff, occurs but rarely (Philo). In the LXX zvedya is 
the standard equivalent of T17. Its use to denote a constituent 
element of a human being, viz., as the seat of intellect, emotion, 
etc., is somewhat more than occasional. The use of Yux7 as the 
seat of intellect, emotion, and moral qualities far exceeds its em- 
ployment in any other sense, but its use in the early meaning of a 
shade is surprisingly frequent. In the LXX it occurs regularly as 
the rendering of WED. In this literature for the first time we 
observe a distinct tendency to equate mvedua and yWux7, giving to - 
the former even the task of denoting the unembodied or disembodied 
spirit or shade. Zap occurs infrequently, with the meanings “flesh” 
and ‘“‘body,’”’ common in Greek writers, plus the added meaning of 
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“kinsman” and “‘living being” in writings translated from the 
Hebrew. 

Toward the problems that have largely inspired this study the 
investigation of the Jewish-Greek literature makes only a negative 
contribution. Nowhere does there appear a clearly defined or 
certainly implied dualistic doctrine attributing to matter an evil 
quality... The only instances of sharp depreciation of the body 
as compared with the soul which occur in this literature are in an 
exhortation to courage in the face of death (Josephus Bell. vii. 
337 ff.) which repeats if it does not echo the ideas long before ex- 
pressed by Plato (Phaedo 66, 79; Crat. 400 C) and almost contem- 
poraneously by Plutarch (Consolatio ad A pollonium), and in certain 
passages of Philo. Cf. p. 163. Nowhere is there any elevation of 
mvedua above Wux7n, or of mvevyatixos above WuxiKes, though there is 
in Philo a possible starting-point for such a usage. Nowhere is 
there the clearly expressed antinomy of cap& and mvetya which we 
shall later find in Paul, or the personification of the former as the 
principle of evil. 

Before passing to the Study of the usage of the New Testament 
and other religious writings of the early Christian period it may 
be well to summarize the results thus far reached, it being remem- 
bered that our’study has not yet included the Hermetic literature, 
the magical papyri, the Gnostics, or any writings influenced by 
Christianity. 

IIvedua is throughout the classical period and with few if any 
exceptions among non-Jewish Greek writers to the end of the 
second century A.D. a physical term signifying wind, air, breath, 
breath of life. It is throughout this whole period a substantial, 
not a functional or individualizing, term. In the sixth century B.c. 


t Cf. Bousset, Die Religion des Judenthums (2d ed.),p. 461. F.C. Porter, ‘“The 
Yecer Hara,” in Biblical and Semitic Studies, by Members of the Faculty of Yale 
University, New York, 1901, has shown that the rabbis do not place the evil impulse 
in the body as distinguished from the soul, still less make the body the seat of the 
evil and the soul that of the good impulse (pp. 93-111). In their various efforts to 
account for the evil impulse they sometimes ascribe it to God and sometimes to man, 
but never explain it as inherent in the matter of which the human body is composed 
(p. 123). These results of the study of the rabbinic writers are in evident harmony 
with what we have discovered in the Jewish-Greek writers. 
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Anaximenes said that rvedua kai dnp encompassed all things. In the 
same century Xenophanes said that the soul was mvedua, meaning 
by avedua, however, evanescent breath. In the fifth century 
Empedocles found the source of all things in four roots—fire, water, 
earth, and air—and Diogenes made air (ayp, not rvedua) the ulti- 
mate principle of existence. In Aristotle’s day there were those 
who found in zvedua, defined as a vital and generative substance, 
the informing principle of all things, perhaps meaning, however, by 
“all things” all living things, plants and animals. Zeno and his 
fellow-Stoics repeat the statement of Xenophanes that the soul is 
mvedua, but add é&Gepuov and use mvedua rather in the sense of 
Aristotle’s day than of Xenophanes’. Chrysippus, on the one side 
following the line of Diogenes’ thought, says that the ultimate basis 
of things is self-moving zvedua, and on the other, like Zeno and ' 
the contemporaries of Aristotle, makes zvedua a sort of nervous 
and vital fluid or vapor, which, proceeding from the ruling part of 
the soul to the organs of perception and generation, becomes sight, 
hearing, etc. Some of the Stoics say that the soul arises from the 
cooling of the zvedua in or surrounding the bodies of infants. 
Though in the fourth century B.c. Menander used the phrase 
Getov mvedua, Posidonius (150 B.C.) was apparently the first to 
make the assertion that God is zvedua, adding, however, voepov kal 
mupa@des. In the early Christian period Plutarch and Galen repeat 
the doctrines of Chrysippus with reference to the origin of the soul. 
Plutarch also discusses the distinction between the soul of man, the 
irrational soul of animals, the principle of growth in plants, and the 
power of cohesion in stones, but does not apply the term zvedyua to 
either of the latter two. Galen, however, distinctly speaks of the 
EXTLKOV TvEeduA, Meaning by this what Plutarch had called és, and 
finally Sextus Empiricus groups all these things together under 
the common term tvedya, identifying the mvefua which is in man 
with that which permeates other animals, the plants, and the 
rocks. 

Only in the Greek translated from the Hebrew or written under 
the influence of Hebrew thought do we find the expression spirit 
of God, rvedua beod, or holy spirit, rvefua ayrov (the latter modeled 
after the 6etov mveua of the Greeks, but expressing a Hebrew idea). 
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So also it is in this literature only that we find spirit of man, or 
spirit meaning a shade, an angel, or a demon.*' Even in these 
writers the word often has a certain quantitative force, inherited 
not only from its Greek, but also from its Hebrew ancestry. 

On the other hand, with rare and almost negligible exceptions, 
yux7 is throughout the whole period of this study a functional and 
individual, not a substantial term. From the earliest period of 
the Greek language of which we have remnants the Greeks believed 
that there was in man a something which, existing in the body in 
life, departed from it in death. This Homer calls ~ux7, using it 
most frequently for the shade as it exists in the underworld after 
death, but sometimes, also, apparently for the life of which it is 
the seat while it remains in the body. This early meaning, shade, 
though somewhat rare after the time of the tragic poets, is found 
even down to the end of our period. The meaning, life, likewise 
persists throughout the period. 

The far more common use of the word, however, from Pindar 
and the tragedians on is to denote that in the living man which 
feels, thinks, wills, and by virtue of which he is alive. The phi- 
losophers have their theories as to what it is composed of or the 
parts into which it is divided, but the constant meaning of the term, 
that about which these theories. are proposed, is the soul as the seat 
of life, intelligence, and emotion. Aristotle’s definition, “The soul 
is that by which we live and perceive and initiate thought” (i. 414), 
would hold for practically all Greek writers. That Aristotle and 
other writers after him ascribe soul to animals and plants, meaning, 
however, to impute to them not all the powers of the human soul 
but only certain lower ones; that some writers ascribe soul to the 
universe and to God; that by metonymy man, possessing a soul, 
is called a soul, the word thus becoming equivalent to ‘‘person”’; 
that in Jewish-Greek writers, under the influence of the Hebrew 
wed, Yux7 means any living being; and that Philo once or twice 
uses Wux7 as other Greek writers use rvedua for soul-stuff—all these 
exceptional and more or less consciously tropical usages in no way 
obscure the fact that the prevailing and all-but-constant use of the 
term from Pindar to Sextus Empiricus is to denote the human soul 

t To this statement Dion Hal. Antig.i. 31. is the only observed exception; cf. p. 81. 
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as that in which reside life, emotion, thought, and will, and that the 
term is functional and not substantial. 

Lapé, properly meaning flesh, the soft portion of the body of an 
animal, living or once living, retains this meaning throughout all 
the periods we have been studying. In them all it is also used by 
metonymy for the whole body. In Greek writings translated from 
the Hebrew it has also two meanings derived from the tropical use of 
the Hebrew wa, namely, kindred, and a corporeal living creature, 
a corporeally conditioned living being. Neither in non-Jewish nor 
in Jewish writers does the term seem to have acquired any ethical 
significance. Like o&ya, it is spoken of in terms of disparagement 
as compared with the soul, and in Philo it is once used in some- 
what remote antithesis to mvedjua. It is nowhere used to express 
the notion that matter is the source or cause of moral evil. Plato 
regarded the body as a burden upon the soul, and later writers, 
perhaps influenced by him, notably Philo, Seneca, and Plutarch, 
express similar views. There are traces in Plato, and much later in 
neo-Pythagoreanism, of the idea that the disorder of the universe 
is traceable to the matter which enters into its composition. But 
in the literature we have been examining these two ideas do not 
seem to have been united in a formal doctrine that the moral evil 
men do is traceable to the fact that the body is composed of 
matter. 
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CHAPTER VI 


MINEYMA, VYXH, AND SAPZ IN ETHNIC RELIGIOUS WRIT- 
INGS APPROXIMATELY CONTEMPORARY 
WITH THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The previous chapters have dealt with the usage of Greek 
writers from Homer down to, and along certain lines a hundred years 
beyond, the close of the New Testament period, with the usage of 
the corresponding Hebrew words, and with Jewish-Greek usage of 
the pre-Christian and early Christian period. Before taking up 
the New Testament writers themselves, it remains to consider 
briefly certain non-Christian religious writers who, though of some- 
what uncertain date, reflect usages which may be antecedent to, or 
contemporary with, the New Testament. 


I. THE USAGE OF THE MAGICAL TEXTS 


In the magical texts, which have been brought to light by the 
researches of Parthey, Wessely, Kenyon, and others and made 
the subject of study by Dieterich, Reitzenstein, Cumont, and 
others, the word mvedua is of frequent occurrence, sometimes with 
Yux7n in parallelism or odpé in antithesis. Probably none of the 
literature is itself pre-Christian in its present form, and much of 
it belongs to the third and fourth centuries A.p.,7 but the pos- 
sibility that it reflects a usage coming from as early a period 
as the New Testament writers requires that it be taken into 
account. 

IIvedya is still used in the sense of air. The god is spoken of as 
6 éml Kev mvedyar.2 More frequently, however, it is applied to 
the god (accompanied by an adjective 6etos, tepds, aytos), either 
as a direct attribute or as a possession or manifestation of the god. 
So sometimes in connection with the use in the sense of air, or 

tSee Parthey, in Abh. d. Akad. d. Wiss. (Berlin, 1865), p. 117; Wessely, in 
Denk. d. Akad. d. Wiss. (Vienna, 1888), Abt. II, 37. 

2 Wessely, op. cit., II. 54, 1. 1020. 
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with both uses in reference to the god in close connection.t In 
particular rvedyua is used of the paredros or guardian-spirit by whom 
the soul of the initiate is cared for.2, But avedya is also applied to 
the soul of the initiate. It is noticeable here that zvedua alone 
is used as a simple anthropological term, denoting ‘one of the two 
elements of man, along with c@ya; but dépiov mvedua as applied to 
the soul when separated from the body, and to the rapedpos by 
whom it is borne into the air. To the former also even the term 
eds is applied. The human zvedua is, sometimes at least, thought 
of as coming from God, and as that by the impartation of which 
life is created or of which the soul is composed; but, more fre- 
quently, perhaps, it is identified with the yyy. 

It is instructive to find in these writings the two already familiar 
phrases mvedua Oetov and mvetua &yvov. The former, occurring in 
Menander in the fourth century B.c., in the Axiochus, the LXX, . 
and Philo, and in the magical papyri, has in all cases the same 
fundamental meaning, “divine Spirit.” In the Greek writers it is 
the power that controls the actions of men or the source of 
mentality in men; in the Jewish writers, the source of inspira- 
tion or of moral uplift, or the substance of which the soul is com- 
posed; in the magical texts, the source of religious ecstasy or 
transformation. IIvetua ay.or, first attested by the LXX, occurs 
also in other Jewish writings, including the New Testament, and 
in the magical papyri. Its presence in these two apparently unre- 
lated groups may conceivably be due to an oriental idea and 
phraseology (of which even the “‘ Holy Spirit”’ of Hebrew scripture 
may be an early expression) by which the two literatures have 
been independently affected. In view, however, of the absence of 
definite testimony to the existence of such an oriental idea and of 
the syncretistic character of the religions which gave rise to the 
magical papyri, it is perhaps quite as probable that the latter 
derived the term from Jewish or Christian writings. There seems 
at least little reason to deny that Judaism and Christianity may 


* Cf. passage quoted by Kenyon, Papyri in the British Museum, 1, 114; Wessely, 
op. cit., I, 146, 1. 243; IIL, 54, 1. 1029; Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen M ysterien- 
religionen, p. 137; Parthey, I, 1. 312. 


2 Parthey, I, 177, 1. 96. 3 Reitzenstein, op. cit., p. 136. 
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have influenced the contemporary religions as well as have been 
influenced by them. The chief value, accordingly, of the evidence 
of the papyri is in showing the wide currency of the word mvedua, 
and especially of the phrases mvedua Getov and mvedua ayov, rather 
than in throwing any considerable light upon the origin of New 
Testament usage. Wvx continues in use and with substantially 
unchanged meaning, although zvedua has become. individualized 
and its practical equivalent. Of any antithesis between the two 
terms there is but slight evidence. The adjectives Yuxixds and 
avevpatixos each occur once. Reitzenstein maintains that, in the 
religious and magical writers of this period, the man who had received 
the divine zvedua was thought of as mvevparixds; he who had not 
received it was still only Wuyxuxds (op. cit., pp. 42 ff.). This is at 
least so far true as that the divine being or influence by which 
man is transformed in nature, reborn, is constantly called mvedua, 
very rarely, it would seem, ~vx7, and the man who is by the divine 
mve}ua reborn is never as such designated Yux7, but, in the post- 
mortem state at least, mveiua (dépiov). Lape, so far as appears, 
took on in the magical texts no meanings different from those 
found in the other Greek writings of the period. 


II. THE HERMETIC LITERATURE 


The so-called Hermetic writings have been known to Christian 
writers for many centuries. The early church Fathers (Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria) quote them in defense 
of Christianity. Stobaeus collected fragments of them. The Hu- 
manists knew and valued them. They were studied in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and in modern times have again 
been diligently examined by many scholars. Parthey has published 
the text of the Corpus Hermeticum in full and Reitzenstein in part, 
and G. R. S. Mead has issued a translation of the whole body 
of extant literature, with extended prolegomena, commentary, etc.* 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to the date at which 
this literature was produced. Mead believes that some of the 

tParthey, Hermetis Trismegisti Poemander, Berlin, 1854; Reitzenstein, Poe- 


mandres, Leipzig, 1904; G. R. S. Mead, Thrice-Greatest Hermes, London and Benares, 
1906. 
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extant portions of it are at least as early as the earliest Christian 
writings, while von Christ assigns them to the third Christian 
century, and thinks that they show the influence of neo-Platonism. 
To affirm that they influenced New Testament usage would be 
hazardous but they perhaps throw some light on the direction in 
which thought was moving in New Testament times. 

In this literature the common division of man into soul and body 
is retained from the long familiar usage (Corpus Hermeticum 1:30; 
2:9; 8:1; 9:2; 11:10). In 10:10, it takes the form, mind and 
body. But the favorite conception is of man as consisting of 
five elements, arranged in the order of their dignity as follows: 
vods, Aoyos, Yuxy, Tvedua, g@ua, mind, reason, soul, spirit, body 
(Cie T6213). 

Mind is that which is most akin to God, for God is mind (C.H. 
5:11), or the cause of mind (C.H. 2:14). 

Wvx7 is that which has life. From the all-Soul there spring 
souls of creeping things, and these in ascending scale become by 
transmigration souls of fishes, land animals, birds, and men, while 
human souls may eventually become daiuoves or vods. Wvyh in 
man has substantially the same meaning which it bears throughout 
Greek literature. It is the seat of intellectual and especially of 
moral life (C.H. 10:8, 19); an eternal intellectual essence, in- 
corporeal, pre-existent and immortal (C.H. 8:1; 10:7, 15; Stob. 
cla aT.) 

The zvedua is distinct from the Yvx7 and inferior to it, its gar- 
ment, an intermediate thing between soul and body, yet also 
incorporeal (C.H. 2:8; 10:13, 16,17). Elsewhere it is represented 
as enveloping the seed (Stob. Ecl. i. 41.7). Itis also spoken of as 
possessing generative power (C.H. 9:9). 

It is apparently conceived of as a rarefied substance. In the 
series of envelopes it is that which lies between body and soul, 
preventing their contact and the body’s consequent destruction 
(C.H. 10:17). As distinguished from yvx7 it is perhaps thought 
of as the seat of life, while the latter is the seat of mentality and 
morality, never apparently occurring in the sense of life. 

This literature is permeated with the Platonic idea of the 
inferiority of the body to the soul and with the notion that the 
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body is a burden on the soul, yet it is not wholly consistent in its 
representation. Matter is eternal, yet also has been born, i.e., has 
been given form; unborn matter was duopdia (C.H. 12:8; Stob. 
Physrnece): : 

Body, as in the Stoics (cf. p. 110), is used in a double sense: 
(a) that which has extension (C.H. 2:11); and (0) the material 
portion of man (Stob. Phys. 35:9; 9:2; C.H. 8:3). The passions 
of the body befoul the soul, which in infancy is not fully detached 
from the cosmic soul, and so is a thing of beauty and purity 
(Clo: Tos). 

The vice of the soul is ignorance; and ignorance is induced by 
the body (C.H. 10:8). Its highest good, which is to be achieved 
by the life of piety, is on being released from the earthly body to 
become mind (voids), which takes to itself a fiery body. According 
to one passage the fate of the impious soul is its being turned back 
toward creeping things (C.H. 10:8); according to another, which 
distinctly repudiates this view, it is to be re-embodied in a human 
body and to be scourged with its sins, the punishment being in- 
flicted by the mind, which has become a demon (C.H. 10: 19-21). 

But, on the other hand, the natural bodily impulses are not as 
such condemned, the begetting of children in particular being 
pronounced a pious act, while to die without children is an impiety 
punished after death by incarnation in a sexless body (C.H. 2:17). 

It appears, then, that despite the occasional pessimistic asser- 
tions that good unmixed with evil is impossible here below (C.H. 
6:3), and that the hardest thing of all is that we need evil things 
and cannot live without them (C.H. 6:6), the real doctrine of this 
literature is not that the body by virtue of its quality as matter 
pollutes the soul, but that the body is a hindrance, its passions 
things to be overcome by piety, itself defined as knowing God and 
doing men no harm (C.H. 10:19). On the other hand, bodilessness, 
or rather the possession of a fiery body, is an element of the highest 
blessedness along with knowledge of God and active benevolence 
and beneficence. 

Dapé is of very infrequent occurrence. When used it signifies 
either the muscular portion of the body (C.H. 6:6) or the body itself 
(ibid., 3:3, 4). 
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TINEYMA, VYXH, AND SAP= IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


In considering the usage of the New Testament writers, it will 
be expedient in the interest of brevity to present first an exhibit 
of New Testament usage in general, and then in a discussion of the 
usage of the several writers and groups of writers both to explain 
and justify the conclusions indicated in the general exhibit. 


I. IINEYMA 
I. ‘Wind: 
John 3:8a: 76 mvedua Sov Oé\er Tre? Kal THY dwviv abtod dxKovers, 
GAN’ ovK olbas TMEV EpxeETaL, Kal ToD travel. 
The wind bloweth where it will and thou hearest its voice, but knowest 
not whence it cometh and whither it goeth. 


See: aiso ileby 127. 
II. Breath, breath of life: 


II Thess. 2:8: kal rore admoxadudéynoerat 6 avouos by 6 KUptos 
[’'Incots] avedet T@ Tvebuare TOD oTOuaTos aTod. 

And then shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus will 
slay with the breath of his mouth. 


See also REV. thr aL: 037 6. 


III. Spirit: an incorporeal, sentient, intelligent, willing being, 
or the element by virtue of which a being is sentient, intelligent, etc. 

A. Embodied, viz., human spirit, that element of a living man 
by virtue of which he lives, feels, perceives, and wills; variously 
viewed: 

1. As the seat of life, or that in man which constitutes him a 
living being. 

Luke 8:55: kal éréorpefev ro mvedua airis, kal avéorn Tapa- 
XpTea. 

And her spirit returned and she rose up immediately. 

see jalso) Matt. 27:50; Luke 23:46; ) John) 19: 30; Aets(7: 505 
Jas-\2320: 
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2. As the seat of emotion and will; especially of the moral and 
religious life, including thought as concerned with religion. 

Mark 14:38: ypnyopetre kal mpocevxecbe, iva wn ENOnTE Eis 
TeLpacuoy: TO yey TYEDUA TPdOUVLOY 7 OE GAapE aobeErns. 

Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is 
willing but the flesh is weak. 


See also Matt. 26:41; Mark 8:12; Luke 1:47; John 4:23, 24); 
Pe eae a2 Pe ACES) EZOTOS | LOoeh>\) TOLL s 207290) AROMA TZOs 
Seo woos ea bas Cor wears 7244: 76116: Mi Cor sts: 
feta Gaal O51; 15, fo°) Ephi43o3:\) Phil. a3993)\ hl Time 4h.o9: 
Pile 255) Jase as5s TPeti 354 

It sometimes seems to denote the human spirit as permeated with 
or dominated by the divine Spirit, either ethically (John 3:60), or 
ecstatically (I Cor. 14:14, 15, 16). 


3. As the seat of consciousness and intelligence. 

I Cor. 2:11: ris yap otdev avOpwrwv Ta Tod avOpammov Et uy TO 
Tvedua TOD avOpwrov TO év abTa; 

For what man knoweth the things of man save the spirit of the man 
which is in him ? 


See also Matt. 5:3; Mark 2:8; Luke 1:80. 


4. Generically, without reference to these distinctions. 

Rom. 8:10: ei 6€ Xpioros &y bytv, TO wey Opa vexpov did auapriar, 
TO 6¢ TvEedua Cw bid Sexacocbyyy. 

And if Christ is in you the body is dead because of sin; but the spirit is 
life because of righteousness. 


Bee ison Cor ic.2. 45) Phil preg Col! 2gyh Bhessi\s: 23. 
Heb. 4:12; 12:9 (?); Rev. 22:6. 

B. Unembodied or disembodied spirit: more exactly, a sentient, 
intelligent, volitional being whose mode of life is not conditioned 
by a body in the ordinary sense of the term; used of various 
beings so conceived, the specific reference being indicated by limita- 
tions of the word or by the context; thus of: 


1. The Spirit of God, viewed as: 


a) The cause of extraordinary phenomena in human experience, 
such as prophecy, tongues, healings, etc. 
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I Cor. 12:4: dvatpécers 6€ xapicuatwy eiciv, Td 6€ ab’To Tredua. 
Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 


peevaise Matt. 107205!) 122 78,\28) 21/92.) oo; 4aq Nar aie. 
T2720 Cae ee NUKE Teg Te AL OF. 2795 Door Asso mooi 
fe s1oe2 Jonni 39 °(b75).'(2022, Acts 1: 5,8) (LO) 2c4 wagner 
33,38; 4:8, 25, 31; 5:3,9,323 7:51, 55; 8:15, 17, 18, 19, 29; 9:17; 
LOSTO MAAS Ay si DR SE2. 05.10, 28500322. 4.19.52) 15 Oo (2ocumOnOn 
EOP GO. M20. 22. 2es etal tie 2526 UO. Loar. k Conon: 
TO WE Aes yf HON TAO eT Nio. KOs ns snina 126) Galung coke wigs 
Bohvensi Oy Rbhess. 5195 i lima 4c beb as 4 wate ec moniis 
Th Pelicans 2 john asad, Oa; Revi Eero. 27700 rn. 20) 90) 03) 
22 Ae DART A Sh Ris O72 Tea @y 

InwActs) 1027;\)1)\ Pet. 2297, Rev. to: neCe)\the 'Spint anvthis 
sense is identified with that of the risen Jesus. 

6) Active in an extraordinary way in the conception of a 
child. 

Matt 1:18: ebpéin &v yaorpi éxovca éx TvEebmaTos aYiovu. 

She was found with child of the Holy Spirit. 

See also Matt. 1:20; Luke 1:35. 

c) Operative in the human spirit for the production of ethical 
results. 

Rom. 8:4: wa 7d dixaiwua Tod vouov tAnpwOn év juiv Tots uy 
KATA OAPKA TEPLTATOVGLY GANG KaTa TrEvUA. 

That the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not ac- 
cording to flesh but according to Spirit. 

Seealso, Matt: 2:45; (Mark 128; Luke,3: 16; John 3:5) \o@,:80; 
PPE 207 NES Or ioe Les NCS (Ot 457 INO. iStint Sco) isl @slontenal 
DAS USO, LOGNes 20 Mere OoTeiTA Dyn iets TG. sO Ma kCOr nD aa 
22102) Ot ta TOs MNCOn 1224) 22.) Ord, Wee Ori iAinie enisi Gy Oni 
03703 "GalliqdOiMe ce! OWE 7 tS) 22.25% mls) me yeu o teh ae 
KSC Waele Lo Me ota) ty firn Wola equal Mian dele die eae OFe) Cau deck! Rel Corsica ii eay sis er 
478) 0 Thess) 25a2c i Mam. 6: 245) (itus3 54 Mebarocgeiihinet: 
£525) 45 TAs UGenss 0G.) 20. 

In Rom. 8:9c; Phil. 1:19; Heb. 9:14, the Spirit in this sense 
is identified with that of the risen Jesus. 
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d) The mind of God. 


I Cor. 2:11: ovrTws Kal Ta TOD OEeod ovddels Eyvwxey El uN TO TVEDUA 
Tov Geo. 


Even so the things of God no one knoweth save the Spirit of God. 

e) Operative in the external world. 

Acts 8:39: ére 6€ avéBnoay éx Tov datos, Tvedua KUplov npTaceEy 
Tov Pidirrov. 

And when they came up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip. 

f) Generically, without specific reference to the form of 
activity. 

Luke 4:14: kal iréorpewer 6 Inoots év ty buvapyer Tod mvebparos 
eis THY T'adtAalap. 

And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee. 

See-also Matt: 3:10; 4:05 28:10; Mark 1310,'/125) Luke'3:22; 
qeu (b7s) > Tess: loli r+32)23 (ozs); 334) Acts, 152; 0:12, 5 ito; 
FOnga ier as) Rom Mecrs, (b2s)2)/ (Gali at47) 4c 2QnWilpa. Aga 
Bares ebro saan i bets notes, Djohn 3h 240) 4rg7\ 5 10.85) Nev. 
oA B ah be 

2. The spirit of man separated from the body after death: 

a) Ina heavenly mode of existence. 

Acts 23:9: ovdev kaxdv edpicoxouey & TH avOpwTw ToUTW. El dE 
mvevua edadnoeyv avT@ Hh ayyedos—. 

We find no evil in this man: and if a spirit hath spoken to him, or an 
angel— 


See also I Cor. 5:5; Heb. 12:23. 


b) A ghost, specter, shade, visible on earth. 

Luke 24:37: mronOévres 6€ kal EudoBor yevouevor eddKovy mvevua 
dewpetv. 

But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they saw a 
spirit. 

See also Luke 24:39. 

c) In Sheol. 

I Pet. 3:19: & @ kal rots & gvAakH mrebuacw moperdels 
éxn pvgev. 

In which also he went and preached to the spirits in prison. 
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3. An angel. 

Heb. 1:14: ovxt waves eioiv NecroupyrKa mvebuata eis dtaxoviay 
amooTeNAOueva Oa TOs MEAAOVTAS KANPOVOLELY TwWTNpLaV; 

Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake 
of them that are to inherit salvation ? 

4. A demon. 

Acts 8:7: moddol yap Tay éxovTwy trebpata axkdfapta Boayra 
own meyarn é&npxorTo. 

For from many of those that had unclean spirits, they came out, crying 
with a loud voice. 

Seevalso (Matt) 8:a0: TOs 5* sears.) ane) Markit 222.26) lone 
Zh, 'ZORo 2: SotsOlp 7225. .O1r Sol ears) iLUKeA a) 30). 
OTS MIPS AON OR BO i425) O20) Nene 2anh a Oe \km avis NCES 
SETO, | LOsLOMtos TOL e si s.)06) Os LTE, Wie NE On maura S 
TS)32) 

5. Without reference to these distinctions, referring qualita- 
tively to any being not corporeally conditioned, or to all such, 
or to a group (other than any of the above), defined by the context; 
used both of beings conceived of as actually existing, and, espe- 
cially as a descriptive term in negative expressions, of beings 
presented merely as objects of thought. 

John 4:24a: mrvetua 6 Beds, Kai Tos TpogKuvodyTas avTov év TvEv- 
pate Kal addnOeia det mpookvveip. 

God is a spirit and they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth. (The first instance only falls under this head.) 

Rom. 8:15: ov yap ékaBere mvedua dovdeias Tadw eis PoBor, 
adda eda GeTE TvEVUA ViobECias. 

For ye received not a spirit of bondage again unto fear; but ye received 
a spirit of adoption. 

See also uke oc55>Acts|23\°38;° Romi tia: a176, 1 Cor 2n20, 
TOQSTO! TASES Neo ES AGS LL \COr. TEA) eer oon bane le cos Wal 
Thess\'o 22) Mia ie nost Tim! 275 Petiaaec4 one llo bia 
Ane (GS): 20 20D. VINEE an Ay) gists ice rin: 

C. Generically, without reference to the distinction between 
embodied and unembodied spirit. 

john 663 (675) 5/1 Cor, 6:17; (eleb™a2;@ (in) 

t Cf. Enoch 20:6, éml T@ mvevuare. 
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Il. wWYXH 


1. Life, the loss of which is death; used only of men. 

Mark 3:4: é&earw rots caBBacw ayafororjoa 4 KaKoToLjoaL, 
Yuxiy o@oar 7) amoKTEtva; 

Is it lawful on the sabbath to do good or to do harm? to save a life or 
to kill? 

See also Matt. 2:20; 6:25 (bts); luuke) 6:q3) 12:20, 22,23; 
M20 ;oronenie);: Jol )tOlLT, 15.173! 13539, 3820055835 Acts 
Sonn, 2Asnoveto4 22; Rom TE: 31074; LE Cor1: 235 Philia: 30; 
I John 3:16 (is); Rev. 8:9. 

2. The soul of man as distinguished from the body and existing 
separately or capable of so existing. 

Matt. 10:28: kal un doByOnre amo THY aToKTELVOVTWY TO Tua 
THY O€ WuX}V pH duvayevwv aroKkTetvar- oBetabe 5b€ wadXdov Tov dura- 
mevov Kal Yuxny Kal o@ua amoNéoar év yeevyy. 

And become not afraid of those that kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul: but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell. 

See also Acts 2:27; Rev. 6:9; 20:4. Less clearly so in I Thess. 
Ros vEebetOl20% asa ar 52207) 1 Petros) 427o> Revird: 13: 

3. Soul as a constituent element of man’s nature, the seat of 
vitality, thought, emotion, will; the human mind in the larger 
sense of the word; most frequently with special reference to its 
religious capacities and experiences. 

Matt. 11:29: kal evpnoere Gvaravow Tats Puxats bua. 

And ye shall find rest for your souls. 

See also Matt 22:37; 26:38; Mark 12:30; 14:34; Luke 2:35; 
[Gee 7) }OUN TOT no 87° ACTS 4:39* T4329) 295) 15245 phO203 
Pa moan ols og" Men 42 ro. O21o}. (12:35) 1 Pet) nedoshoe rr, 
255 Pew 2235045 LLL John 2; Rev..18: 14: 

4. Following the LXX, Yux7 fwis signifies a living being. 

Rev. 16:3 only. I Cor. 15:45 uses Yux7 (ca in a similar sense. 

5. More frequently Yux7 alone denotes a human person. 

a) A person, an individual man; sometimes in the redundant 
form, ux) avOpearov. 

Rom. 13:1: maoa puxn éEovaiars brepexovoas broraccéoOw. 

Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers. 
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See also Acts 2:43; 3:23; Rom. 2:9. 

b) In enumerations. 

ACS 2s 4uanige DAH ogeg7s Pet. 2°20; 

c) With possessive limitation, for self. 

Manti \r2 5185 hake Woo40s :t2: 19a3)) Heb.) nO2 2807; mano aig 
12:19) without possessive limitation. 

d) By further metonymy for the powers, possibilities, and 
interests of the self, the human person. 

Matt. 16:25a: Os yap éav O€\n THY Pux}v abTod cdcaL, aTodEceEL 
avTny. 

For whosoever will save his life shall lose it. 

See also Matt. 10:39 (bis); 16:256, 26; 20:28; Mark 8:35 (bis), 
20,'373 110-745, Luke) 9:24) (67s): 17-33.) John 12925 \(bis)e Acts 
£5.20; He Conia Tsk hess) 2005 Mdep: \ho'oi7e ney ire cin 


Ill. SAPH 


1. Flesh: the soft, muscular parts of an animal body, living 
or once living. 

Luke 24:39: Wndadnoaré we Kal dere, Ort TvEedUA oapKa Kal 
doTéa OUK ExEr KaOwWS Eue OewpeEtTe ExoVTA. 

Handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me 
having. 

Seevalso John 6551) (b75): (52,)'53. 50: 155,150, Oa. ieonars 220 
(quater), 50; Jas.’5:3; Rev.'17:16; 19:18 (quimqutes), 21: 

2. Body: the whole material part of a living being. 

II Cor. 12:7: 616 iva pH brepaipwyar, €560n wor oxdd\oy TH capKi. 

That I should not be exalted overmuch there was given unto me a thorn 
in the flesh. 

See also Matt. 26:41; Mark 14:38; John 1:13 (?); Acts 2:26, 
gts Romi 2 i287 bor ane se. TT iCor. Avan: 72 ben cossdeaak: 
22044) (aca ria hae eNO TO. (OUS) 5: 13's, OM. 1,2) smO Wee neta: 
Phil. vio 2a i @olmveanoas) a: 7) ores ma a roe abe a nOnT es 
13s TOS20% (T2tos bet, 3216, 21s ast (os) ye sos eon enor 
Ae2: Ii Jonmevse | Ude. vss) 73) Ss) 

By metonymy, for embodiment, incarnation. Heb. 5:7. 

With aia, the whole phrase signifying the body. Heb. 2:14. 
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3. By metonymy: the basis or result of natural generation. 

a) The basis of natural generation and of kinship (the body, 
or the body plus whatever is concerned with generation and 
kinship). 

John 3:6a: 70 yeyevynuevov éx THs TapKos caps éorw. 

That which is born of the flesh is flesh. (Only the first instance falls under 
this head. Cf. 6 below.) 

Bee aso NOt 47 ,)) Os.) 5. ro..” Cor. TO°1to Gall 423.205 
Eph, 2:11. 

b) Asa collective term, equivalent to ‘‘kindred.”’ 

Rom. 11:14: e tws tapafyndwow you Thy capka Kal wow TLVaS 
€& avTav. 

If by any means I may provoke to jealousy my kinsmen, and may save 
some of them. 
In this use the term passes beyond the limits of the physical 
and comes to include all the elements of a human being. 


4. A corporeally conditioned living being: usually referring 
exclusively to man, yet sometimes including all corporeal living 
beings, and in any case designating the beings referred to not as 
human but as corporeal. 

Matt. 16:17: wakadptos ef, Livwy Bapiwva, Str capé Kai aipva ovk 
amexanupev cot add’ 6 tmaTHp pov 6 év [rots] ovpavots. 

Blessed art thou Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven. 

see also Matt. 19:5; 63, 24:22; Mark 10:8; 13:20; Luke 3:6; 
Jenin aos) AGS rT ys Romer re 35): 205, 830.6 (er); Lior: 
Dee eOrmOr Malas Eon) 20003) Mphy 5:30. 6:52°) 1 Petit :24. 

5. By metonymy: for the creature side, the corporeally condi- 
tioned aspect of life, the external as distinguished from the 
internal and real, or the secular as distinguished from the strictly 
religious. 

John 8:15: tyets xata THv oapKa Kpivere, yw ov Kpivw ovdéva 
(Gi 7 324). 

Ye judge after the flesh; I judge no man. 

Sec also ay Gory Ean as209) (in Cor. 6°16(O7s)'s\. 4 Gay) TOs; 
Bie, Galo 6:12) Eph. 'o:55 Cola 226) Philem:/ 26: 
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6. The product of natural generation apart from the morally 
transforming power of the Spirit of God; all that comes to a man 
by inheritance rather than from the operation of the divine Spirit. 
The term as thus used does not exclude, may even specifically 
include, whatever excellent powers, privileges, etc., come by 
heredity, but whatever is thus derived is regarded as inadequate 
to enable man to achieve the highest good. 

Phil. 3:4: ef Tus doxet GAXos weToWevar év gapKl, €yw waddov. 

If any other man thinketh to have confidence in the flesh, I yet more. 
(Note the context.) 

seéalso John 3:60; Rom.6: 1951725 018,25; 8230, Ll Cor 1:17; 
Phils 3 3: | 

7. That element in man’s nature which is opposed to goodness, 
that in him which makes for evil; sometimes thought of as an 
element of himself, sometimes objectified as a force distinct from 
him, this latter usage being, however, rather rhetorical. 

Rom. 8:6: 76 yap dpovnua THs capKos Pavaros. 

For the mind of the flesh is death. 

see also Rom. 8:4, 5,°7;.8, 9, 12 (625); 133 13:14; \Gali5:13,/16, 
T7cove4. perhaps Ephya53) (bis). (Col. 22pr,18)22s) Per asno: 
18, though in all these latter cases cap& may itself mean simply 
body, and the implication of evil lie in other members of the 
sentence. 


In 6 all the good that comes to man by nature is credited to 
the capé, the evil of it is its moral inadequacy; in 7 the right 
impulses are credited to the vods or the éow avfpwros, and the 
aapé becomes a force positively and aggressively evil. 

From this exhibit of New Testament usage in general we may 
pass to consider the usages of particular writers. 


IV. THE PAULINE USAGE 


One of the marked peculiarities of the New Testament vocabu- 
lary which is especially characteristic of Paul is the frequency of the 
words zvedua and capé, especially the former. Wvyx7 is indeed not 
infrequent, but while the others rise into a prominence which they 
have in no other literature that we have examined, Yvx7, which 
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almost everywhere has been far more frequent than either of the 
other words, is now much less frequent than either. 

The apostle Paul’s use of mvedua is plainly kindred with, 
and beyond doubt directly or indirectly influenced by, the Old 
Testament usage of ™I7. If one turn to the Greek writers 
contemporary with Paul, he will find the meanings “wind” and 
“breath”? most frequent, the meaning ‘‘spirit” rare, and the reli- 
gious sense of the term as referring to the Spirit of God or the spirit 
of man as the seat of religious life almost without example. Even 
in the Jewish-Greek writings other than the LXX, these latter 
meanings are relatively infrequent. In Paul, on the other hand, 
mvedua never means “wind,” the meaning ‘“‘breath” occurs but 
once, and that in an epistle not quite certainly his, while its use 
in reference to the Spirit of God occurs on every page, and the 
instances in which it denotes the spirit of man are also quite 
frequent. Both these uses indeed are much more frequent in Paul 
than in any preceding literature, even the Old Testament, a fact 
which indicates that in the mind of Paul himself or in a circle of 
thought by which he was influenced something occurred to exalt 
the importance of the term in the senses referred to. 

If one seek for an author later than the Old Testament by whom 
Paul may have been influenced, there is none more probable than 
Philo Judaeus (see pp. 157 ff.). But Paul’s idea of spirit is by no 
means identical with Philo’s, being simpler and more self-consistent, 
and more like that of the Old Testament. It may be doubted, 
therefore, whether Paul was very strongly influenced by Philo at 
this point. 

The occurrence of the phrase zvedyua a&y.ov in the magical papyri, 
in such a way as to indicate that it is a familiar term in the vocabu- 
lary of those who wrote these documents, raises the question 
whether it is under the influence of this literature that Paul and 
the other New Testament writers employ this phrase and use 
mvedua so frequently of the Spirit of God. It may be that further 
research will show this to have been the fact. But, as indicated 
above (p. 174), the existing evidence falls short of establishing 
more than the possibility of it, and it must for the present remain 
more probable that the development of which the Pauline writings 
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give evidence has its chief basis in the Old Testament literature 
and its chief impulse in the Christian movement. Indeed, in view 
of the relative infrequency of the idea and the term in contem- 
porary Jewish literature and their much greater prominence in 
Paul than in most other New Testament writers, with the exception 
of the Johannine literature, the most probable hypothesis seems 
to be that the apostle himself is largely responsible for the marked 
development in the usage of rvedua with reference to the Spirit of 
God and the spirit of man as the seat of religious life. 

The secular Greek writers, it will be recalled, very rarely employ 
avedua of the human spirit, or soul, but almost uniformly Yux7. 
Paul, on the other hand, like the LXX and the later Jewish-Greek 
writers, frequently uses 7veDua in this sense, and, like them, not 
infrequently with special reference to its religious capacities or 
experiences. Occasionally by a sort of blending of usages he 
employs it of the human spirit as permeated or dominated by the 
divine Spirit—a usage which has a precedent in Greek translations 
of Hebrew works. Cf. p. 154. 

In the consideration of the Pauline use of rvedua to denote the 
Spirit of God, and the differentiation of Pauline from earlier usage, 
four facts are important to observe. First, the relation of the Spirit 
of God to God is analogous to that of the spirit of man to man 
(I Cor. 2:11). In other words, whatever the origin of the phrase, 
it has become for Paul anthropomorphic, denoting an existence 
which has, in relation to God, powers or functions analogous to 
those of the human spirit in relation to man. In this statement 
of the apostle we seem to approach very closely to the identification 
of God and the Spirit of God. The Spirit is not here something 
which proceeds from God, but is the very center of the divine con- 
sciousness, and if we suppose that of the two elements of man 
there is in God none corresponding to the material body, the Spirit 
of God would seem to be God. Paul, to be sure, does not expressly 
say, as the Fourth Gospel does, that God is a spirit, or that he has 
no body. To affirm, therefore, that he definitely identified God 
and the Spirit of God is doubtless in a measure to substitute infer- 
ence for evidence. Yet the passage is important as showing how 
near the apostle approached this affirmation. 
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The second notable fact is that in Paul the Spirit as a transitive 
force is operative only in men, and in them as a force either pro- 
ducing extraordinary powers, such as prophecy, tongues, and the like 
(see especially I Cor., chap. 12), or regenerating moral character 
(see especially Gal. 5:13-25). On the now familiar distinction 
between the charismatic expression of the Spirit and his ethical 
working, or on the apostle’s toleration of the former idea and his 
exaltation of the latter, it is superfluous to dwell. 

In the third place, it is significant that from the point of view 
of religious experience Paul identifies the Spirit of God and the 
heavenly Christ. Both are alike the indwelling cause, in the soul 
of man, of the present religious life and of the future resurrection 
and blessedness. There is but one experience and but one cause 
of it, which may be spoken of as the Spirit of God or as the Spirit of 
Christ or as Christ. This appears not only from such passages as 
Gal. 5:16, 18, 25, compared with 2:20 and 5:6, reinforced as they 
are by many others, but most strikingly in Rom. 8:3-11, where 
the interchange of terms with reference to the same experience and 
without change of meaning is unmistakable, and in II Cor. 3:17, 
where he seems directly to affirm that Christ is the Spirit.t Ade- 
quately to discuss the cause of this duality of expression for a 
single idea would require more space than is here available. But 
it is evident that the two terminologies have a different historic 
origin. The Spirit-phraseology has its roots in those usages which 
we have been examining in previous articles. The Christ- 
terminology is itself, of course, derived from Jewish thought, but its 
employment in the description of the Christian experience and 
expectation has its starting-point in Paul’s own interpretation of 
his Damascus experience as a revelation of the Son of God in him. 
Unable to discard either phraseology for the other, he uses now one, 
now the other, now both together. 

In the fourth place, it must be noted that the apostle has not 
altogether left behind those forms of thought and expression which 
are inherited from a time when the Spirit of God was thought of 

t If indeed 6 xvpios here means God, we have an explicit affirmation of the identity 


of God and the Spirit, but this is a less probable interpretation than the one indicated 
above. 
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without clear ascription of personality, and even quantitatively. 
Sec, G24, 1 hess: rigs Rom: 555587233) MiCorv2 sar Corsaro, 
Gal. 3:5; Phil. 1:19. This type of expression is not indeed the - 
dominant one in Paul, yet giving due weight to it and to the appar- 
ent reluctance of Paul directly to identify God and the Spirit, we 
may say that in his thought the Spirit of God is the personalized 
power of God, operative in the spirits of men, not distinguishable, 
in experience at least, from the heavenly Christ. If this is to us a 
difficult mid-station between identity with God and personality 
distinct from God, it is nevertheless apparently about the point 
which Paul occupied. 

It is probably significant of the reflection which had been going 
on respecting the nature of wvedua that in Paul for the first time 
we find the term used generically to denote the whole class of 
intelligent beings who are not conditioned by a fleshly body, and 
less frequently in a still ‘more inclusive sense as embracing intelli- 
gent beings whether embodied or unembodied. See III, B, 5, and 
C in the list of meanings. 

The Pauline usage of ~uyx7 is, formally at least, almost identical 
with that of the LXX, itself largely a reproduction of the Hebrew 
use of Wes. None of the Hebrew senses is lacking, and none of 
the senses found in later Greek but not in Hebrew is present. In 
one notable passage, however, in which the apostle quotes a phrase 
from the Old Testament, he gives to the terms mvevua and Yux7 an 
antithesis of meaning which they bear neither in the Old Testament 
nor, so far as has been observed, in any writer between the Old 
Testament and Paul. Discussing the resurrection and the body 
which is raised, quoting freely from Gen. 2:7, he says: éyévero o 
mpatos avOpwros Addu eis Yuxnv (oar, and adds 6 éoxaros ’Aday 
eis Tved ua Cworovody (I Cor.15:45). Thecontrastis twofold. Adam 
is alive; Christ is able to make alive (the dead). Adam became 
yYuxn, which, according to a common usage of the Hebrew we) 
and yvx7 in the LXX, is a living corporeal being. Christ became 
(by resurrection—note the context and Rom. 1:4) mvedya, Le., 
not a wholly unembodied being, for this very chapter maintains 
the contrary respecting those who are raised from the dead, but 
one no longer having a terrestrial body of flesh and blood (vss. 40, 
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50). Such a contrast between mvedua and Yvx7 is wholly foreign 
to ordinary Greek thought, to which zvedua is the substance of 
which the soul is composed. Nor have we found in any Greek 
writer a placing of the rvedua above the yx7. It is still more 
foreign to the usage of the Hermetic writings, which make the 
Yuxn superior to the awvedua. There is a certain approach to 
it in Philo, in that he makes the veya superior to the Yux7 
and, of course, like the LXX, sometimes uses Yux7 of a person, 
not simply the soul. The use of mvedua to denote an incor- 
poreal being is also not without precedent. But the distinctive 
feature of this passage, the use of rvedua and Wx to describe two 
types of beings, the earthly, embodied, and the heavenly, super- 
corporeal, and the association with the latter of the idea of life- 
giving as contrasted with the simple life-possession of the former, 
has no observed precedent. 

The consideration of the Pauline use of capé brings us into the 
heart of one of the most difficult and important aspects of our whole 
study. That cap£ sometimes has a physical sense is beyond ques- 
tion; that it has in Paul an ethical sense is scarcely less clear. What 
is important to determine is whether when it takes on its distinctly 
ethical sense, so as to denote a force that makes for sin in the lives 
of men, it still retains its physical sense, and whether as a force that 
makes for unrighteousness, be this physical or non-physical, it is an 
influence that may be resisted, or a compelling and irresistible force. 
If the flesh in the physical sense is the latter, then the apostle must, 
logically at least, hold that the flesh is essentially polluting to the 
soul, and that there can be no salvation except through the release 
of the soul from the body. If, however, the capé that makes for evil 
is not a physical thing, or if the capé as physical is only an influence, 
an occasion of temptation, not a compelling force, salvation may be 
a spiritual, not a physical, process. These questions are of great 
importance. The answer to them will go far toward determining 
the whole character of Paul’s conception of religion. 

It must, of course, be recognized on the one hand that the 
apostle has nowhere definitely formulated his doctrine, and on the 
other that there are several passages which at least on superficial 
reading seem to express a hard-and-fast ethical dualism. Such, 
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for example, are Gal. 5:16-25 and Rom. 8:1-11. In attempting to 
decide the question thus raised the following facts must be taken 
into account: 

First, throughout a large part of the whole period covered by 
our previous study there have appeared here and there evidences 
of a tendency to regard matter, or the human body, as a material 
thing, as injurious to the intellectual or moral interests of man. 
This persistent conception takes various forms. Sometimes, as 
in Plato, the ultimate cause of disorder in the physical universe 
is found in the recalcitrancy of the matter of which it is composed. 
Sometimes, as in Plato again, the body is disparaged as a hindrance 
to philosophical thought. Sometimes, as in the Orphic teaching, 
incarnation is regarded as a punishment imposed upon the soul 
for sins committed by it in a previous state. Sometimes, as in 
Philo, there is emphasized the ordinary fact of experience, viz., 
that the bodily passions incite men to immoral acts. Nowhere is 
this conception expressed in a definitely formulated doctrine of an 
ultimate ethical dualism of spirit and matter, or of mind and matter, 
or of flesh and spirit, nor is it anywhere affirmed that sin in the 
universe is a necessary consequence of the matter in it, or that sin 
in the individual is caused by embodiment, or that all good comes 
from the spirit by virtue of its immateriality. 

That such a view was held by the Gnostics conpaninivel: early 
in the Christian period seems to be true. But the evidence does 
not seem to show that this development had already taken place 
in the New Testament period itself. Palestinian Judaism, which 
Paul’s use of the word “‘spirit”’ suggests had influenced him much 
more than had non-Jewish thinking, had not developed the thought 
of the evil of the body or of matter as the cause of evil. In the 
Old Testament the flesh is weak but not sinful. Weber, indeed, in 
his Theologie des Talmud, maintained that rabbinism held an 
ethical dualism, finding the evil impulse, the yeger kara, in the flesh. 
But, as mentioned in a previous chapter, Professor F. C. Porter 
has demonstrated the erroneousness of this view and shown that 
rabbinic Judaism held no doctrine of the evil of matter.t Even 

t“The Yecer Hara: a Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,” in Biblical and 
Semitic Studies, by Members of the Faculty of Yale University. New York, 1gor. 
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Philo, who agrees with Plato that the body is a drag upon the soul, 
holds no consistent doctrine of the evil of matter or of the body 
as the cause of sin. Our approach to the study of the New Testa- 
ment ought therefore to be with open mind on this point. There 
was an intellectual soil out of which there might easily spring the 
doctrine that embodied man is ipso facto a sinful man. But appar- 
ently it had not yet sprung up. If it had, it is not certain that 
the New Testament writers would have adopted it; nor, if it had 
not, would it have been impossible for Paul to create it. We 
should therefore interrogate Paul and the other writers who fol- 
lowed him without prejudice. 

Secondly, the New Testament usage of capé is ; not simple but 
highly developed. There are found here not only the simple 
meaning ‘‘flesh’’ and that relatively easy metonymy “body,” but 
those other meanings derived from the Hebrew, ‘‘corporeal being,” 
“person,” “kindred” (cf. pp. 69-72, with pp. 184 ff. above). Not 
only so, but in Paul and in writers influenced by him there appears a 
still further development of usage. The meaning 3, (a) (see p. 185) 
is but a slight departure from the meaning “‘kindred”’ which the 
word had already taken over from the Hebrew. Soalso 5 is by easy 
metonymy developed from 4. Nor is the case materially differ- 
ent with 6. When capé has come to mean the basis of natural 
generation (3, a), it is but a short step to using it also for all that 
comes by heredity, the whole complex of life’s relationships into 
which one enters by being born of whatever parents one is born of. 
This step Paul seems clearly to have taken in Phil. 3:3-7. By 
virtue of the flesh he was not only a circumcised son of the race of 
Israel and of the tribe of Benjamin, but an orthodox Hebrew, a 
Pharisee, a persecutor of the unorthodox, and, as concerns the 
righteousness that can be achieved under legalism, above reproach. 
Thus it denotes the whole of his personality and possessions except 
that which comes through a distinct personal religious experience. 
At this point it is important to observe three facts. 

a) The word is at this point of the development no longer an ex- 
clusively physical term. Indeed, it is not such in any of the preced- 
ing meanings, 3, 4, 5, unless possibly in 3,(@). But here more clearly 
than at any preceding point the term has become super-physical. 
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b) The term as used in Phil. 3:3 ff. carries with it no suggestion 
of positive evil. All the things that Paul comprehended under the 
term ‘‘flesh”’ are in themselves good and so regarded by him, except 
the persecution of the church, and even this he cites as an illustration 
of his zeal for God. His conversion is not the repudiation of the 
evil, but the turning from the good to the better. The doctrine 
that underlies the passage is that true life is achieved only when 
to all that nature gives, though it has given its best, there is added 
the gift of the Spirit of God. 

c) Thus the idea of the capé is here brought into definite rela- 
tion to the mvedua. The capé can do much; it is the mvevua only 
that can produce the true, the perfect. 

But to this step there is added one more, by which for the first 
time the term takes on a distinctly ethical sense. Had we only 
Rom. 8:1-11 to deal with, it would not be clear that this is the 
case. For this whole passage might perhaps be explained from 
the point of view of Phil. 3. It is the weakness of the flesh that is 
emphasized in vs. 3, and the walking according to the flesh might 
be thought of as the conduct of those who are controlled by those 
things in life that come by heredity, not by the Spirit, good though 
the former are. And even when it is said that the mind of the 
flesh is enmity against God, this might mean only that the love 
of things that one inherits—the life of the man who follows the 
current of heredity—inevitably issues in the rejection of the will 
of God. But it is clear that in any case the apostle has here pushed 
his thought of the evil consequences of following the flesh much 
further than he does in the passage from the later letter to the 
Philippians. And when we turn back to Gal. 5:16-25 we seem to 
see clearly that the apostle had already come to include in his 
thought of the flesh, not only the good things that are inadequate, 
but those impulses to evil which also seem to be born in us; in 
other words, to let the flesh stand for one aspect of heredity—the 
inborn tendency to evil. But if so, there are certain additional 
facts that require to be observed. 

a) It is almost beyond question that the meaning which we find 
in Gal., chap. 5, represents an advance upon that found in Phil., 
chap. 3, not the reverse. As out of the meaning 3, (a), basis of 
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natural generation, there arises 6, the total product and outcome of 
heredity, so out of the thought of the moral inadequacy of the latter 
there might spring the conception of the hereditary tendency to evil.? 

b) This relation of the several meanings of the term makes it — 
improbable that the oapé which is hostile to God, and the works 
of which are evil, is a physical thing, or that it is evil because 
it is material. The strictly material sense is left behind several 
steps before we reach the distinctly ethical meaning. To introduce 
it at this point is superfluous and illogical.? 


tIn Rom. 7:17—8:8 we seem to have as it were an epitome of the working of the 
apostle’s mind. In chap. 7 it is not the flesh that is the evil force, but sin stimulated 
by law. The flesh is inadequate, unable without God’s Spirit to respond to the inner 
imperative. In 8:3 it is still the weakness, not the power for evil, of the flesh that 
is spoken of, and only in the latter part of the passage does the idea of weakness and 
unresponsiveness gradually merge into that of hostility to God. 


? Against this interpretation of the apostle’s thought there may be urged his 
phrase év duorwuart capkds auaprias in Rom. 8:3, and the Tod cdéyaros Tod Bavdrov of 
7:24. But the former phrase by no means of necessity involves an analytic judgment 
that the flesh in the likeness of which Christ came is by its nature sinful, intrinsically 
tainted with sin; nor is the flesh by any necessity of usage or context to be taken ina 
purely physical sense. The latter interpretation indeed, with or without the former, 
would make Paul a docetist, which he certainly was not. The view most consistent 
with Pauline usage is that which takes odpé as standing for a corporeally conditioned 
being (referring to man of course) and ayaprias as in effect the predicate of a synthetic 
proposition. The whole phrase then means simply that when Christ came he did not 
differ in outward appearance from sinful men. If 7:24 were an expression of desire 
for deliverance from the body in death, one might plausibly argue that Paul conceived 
of the body as the cause of sin and release from it as the only way of escape from sin. 
But this is manifestly not the case, since Paul never thinks of Christ as the author 
or cause of death, as on this view vs. 25 would imply that he did. It is rather a 
moral victory which he desires, and doubtless in the present life. That he uses the 
word “body” at this point instead of “sin” bears witness to the apostle’s deep 
sense of the intimate relation between the evil impulses, which he has previously 
personified under the name “sin,” and the body (cf. vs. 23 and I Cor. 9:27), and 
the addition of tod @avdrov reflects his belief that sin is the cause of death. The 
passage is one of several that bear testimony that Paul was not blind to the obvious 
fact of human experience that the tendency to sin is closely associated with the 
physical nature; but it by no means follows nor is it probable that the body as such 
is, in his view, the compelling cause of sin. Cf. Sanday and Headlam, Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans, p. 181, footnote, in which, commenting upon the claim that 
Paul held the doctrine of the essential evil of matter, they declare that the controversy 
is practically closed, agreeing with Lipsius on Rom. 7:14 (Hand-Commentar zum 
Neuen Testament) that “die paulinische Anthropologie ruht durchaus auf alttesta- 
mentlicher Grundlage; ihre angeblich hellenistisch-dualistischen Bestandtheile sind 
einfach zu bestreiten.” 
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c) The fact that the ethical, non-physical meaning, which repre- 
sents the latest step in the evolution, appears in one of Paul’s 
earliest letters, and that the earlier, non-ethical meaning appears 
in one of his latest letters, shows that development of the distinctly 
ethical meaning did not involve the adoption of a new doctrine 
and the repudiation of the thought expressed by the unethical 
sense. The ethical is not physical. The physical is not ethical. 


d) Not even to the capé as a force that makes for evil does 
Paul ascribe compelling power. In faith with its consequent vital 
fellowship with God there is a power adequate to overcome the 
force that makes for evil (Rom. 6:1, 2; Gal. 5:16, 22, 23). 


e) So far from sharing the feeling expressed by Plato, Seneca, 
and Plutarch that true blessedness is achievable only by getting 
rid of the body, Paul, retaining in this the point of view of his 
Hebrew ancestry, believed that the soul could not be wholly happy 
without a body. This thought, which is somewhat more clearly 
expressed in I Cor., chap. 15, and II Cor., chap. 5, and suggested 
by I Thess. 5:23, is implied in vs. 11 of the very passage now under 
consideration. The culmination of the work of the Spirit is that 
through it God makes alive our mortal bodies. It is true, indeed, 
as I Cor., chap. 15, shows, that the making alive involves a trans- 
formation into a spiritual body; but a spiritual body is still a 
body; and that not the transformation of the body but the per- 
manent possession of it is what the apostle here has chiefly in 
mind is shown by the fact that he makes no mention in vs. 11 of 
the former, but speaks only of bringing to life again our mortal 
bodies. Had the apostle thought of the body as such as the cause 
of sin, he must here have spoken, not of its being made alive 
(in the resurrection), but of its being destroyed, or of the spirit 
as being released from it.1 Had he thought of its materiality as 

«It may be alleged that the usage of the time requires us to understand Paul as 
actually personalizing, not simply personifying, sin, that by it he means a demon 
and that the abode of this demon is for him in the flesh, in the sense either of the body 
or of the whole physical environment. (See Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des 
Paulus, pp. 119 ff.). The writer finds himself unconvinced by the arguments that 
seem to some to establish this view. But even if it be correct, it does not materially 


affect our interpretation of odp£, but only requires the substitution of the idea of a 
demon for the more vague expression ‘‘hereditary impulse” used above. 
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the cause of sin he must at the least have spoken here of its trans- 
formations ctor hills, 2: 20: 

Thus in three respects the evidence is against the view that 
Paul found in the flesh as a physical thing a compelling force for 
evil. The flesh that makes for evil is not the body or matter as 
such, but an inherited impulse to evil. This force is not com- 
pulsory, but can be resisted by the power of the spirit. The 
body is not an evil, but a factor of the best life. The inherited 
evil impulse is, of course, related to the bodily life. The body is 
inferior to the spirit and the occasion of temptation. But embodied 
man may, by the power of the Spirit, triumph over all evil 
tendencies." 

The foregoing discussion of mvedua and oapé suggests what 
further examination confirms, that when these two terms stand in 
antithesis, as they frequently do in Paul, it is by no means always 
the same meanings that are contrasted. In Gal. 6:8; I Cor. 5:5; 
II Cor. 7:1; ‘Rom: 2:28, 29; Col. 2:5, the contrast is between 
the flesh, or the body, and the spirit of man—an antithesis that in 
most Greek writers would have been expressed by cua and poy7 
—but in most of the foregoing cases at least with an emphasis on 
the religious capacity of the wvetyua that would not have been 
conveyed by yuxn. In Gal. 6:8 the sowing to the flesh is the devo- 
tion of one’s goods (see vs. 6) and energies to the satisfaction of 
the demands of the body; sowing to the spirit is devoting these 
things to the development of the spirit-life, which is both intel- 
lectual and religious. In Gal. 3:3 the flesh is, as in the preceding 
cases (see especially Rom. 2:28, 29), the physical flesh, that in 
which the circumcision which they were urged to accept took place; 
but the spirit is the Spirit of God, which they received (vs. 2) 
when they accepted the gospel and by which miracles were wrought 


t Siebeck, “‘Neue Beitriége zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Geist-Begriffs,”’ in 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Band XXVII (1914), 1-16, gives a compact 
summary of the history of the usage of mvedua, including its use in the New Testament 
and in Jater times. In remarking upon the New Testament antithesis of rvedua and 
odpé, however, he does not observe the variety of senses in which cdpé is used in the 
New Testament and describes the 7veSua as an ethico-supernatural principle whose 
operations are directed toward the destruction or suppression of the activities and 
influences of the corporeal. Failure to recognize adequately the various uses of odpé 
issues in creating a false antithesis between odpé and mvetua, 
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among them (vs. 5). In Gal. 4:23 capé, as in Rom. 9:3, 5, 8, is 
clearly the basis of natural generation, the contrast being with 
the promise in fulfilment of which Isaac was born extraordinarily; 
in the application of the allegory 6 yevynels kara capxa (vs. 29) 
refers to the Jew who depends upon his heredity for salvation 
(the word thus verging toward meaning 6) in contrast with one 
whose life is according to the Spirit of God, or possibly with 
one who has been born according to the Spirit, an idea sug- 
gested in Rom. 6:4 and further developed in John 3:6. In Rom. 
1:3, despite the similarity of the phrases to those in Gal. 4:23, 29, 
capé is probably to be taken as denoting a corporeally conditioned 
being, and mvedua as a generic term for an unembodied being 
(III, B, 5), kara meaning ‘‘ viewed as’”’ and the whole passage indi- 
cating the high rank of Jesus, first, among earthly (corporeally condi- 
tioned) beings, and, secondly, among holy heavenly (not corporeally 
conditioned) beings. Somewhat similar is the contrast in I Tim. 
3:16, but oapé probably denotes the body or the corporeally con- 
ditioned mode of life, and rvevyatt, by a further metonymy sug- 
gested by the desire to parallel éy capxi, denotes an incorporeal 
mode of being rather than an incorporeal being. In Phil. 3:3 
mvedua manifestly denotes the Spirit of God, and aapé, as already 
pointed out, all that man obtains by heredity. In Rom. 7:5 capé 
probably means the totality of the life apart from the spirit (as in 
Phil. 3:3), while wvedua in 7:6 stands for the human spirit as the 
seat of religious life. In Rom. 8:4~-11 there is, as indicated above, 
a gradual transition from this meaning of odapé to the more posi- 
tively ethical sense, while in vss. 12, 13 there is probably a return 
to the earlier meaning. Throughout these verses mvedua denotes 
the Spirit of God, and sometimes the Spirit of Christ. The absence 
of the article gives the phrases in which it is lacking a qualitative 
force, by which zvedua approximates to the generic sense, as inclu- 
sive of the ‘divine and human spirit, but probably always retaining in 
the apostle’s mind a reference to the divine Spirit. In Gal. 5:17-25 
the flesh is the force that makes for sin, and zvedua is the divine 
Spirit, the omission of the article having the same effect as in 
Rom., chap. 8. 
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V. THE USAGE OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS AND THE ACTS 


In the Synoptic Gospels rvedua always means “‘spirit.”” The 
meanings “wind” and ‘“‘breath”’ do not occur. As applied to the 
human spirit, the reference to the religious life is less frequent 
than in Paul, and the idea of the human spirit as permeated by the 
divine does not occur. On the other hand, we find here instances 
of rvedua denoting that in man which departs at death, or returns 
in revivification, for which Greek writers use Yux7y only, but Jewish- 
Greek sometimes Yux7 and sometimes, following the Hebrew, zvedua. 
Cf. I Kings 17:21 (Hebrew and LXX); Jos. Bell. vii, 185, and 
ii, 156. Akin to this latter is the use of the term of a ghost, a 
specter. Akin also, as is shown in Jos. Bell. vii, 185, is the use of 
mvedua to denote a demon. This usage, not found at all in Paul, is 
frequent in the Synoptic Gospels. In the body of the Synoptists 
mvedua, referring to the Spirit of God, is used almost exclusively in 
the charismatic sense, referring to the Spirit as the cause of such 
extraordinary phenomena as prophecy, and of power over demons. 
Only in John the Baptist’s prediction of the baptism in the Holy 
Spirit by his great successor, and in connection with Jesus’ own 
baptism and temptation, does the term seem to approach an ethical 
reference, and even here there is no sharp distinction of the ethical 
from the charismatic. 

The use with reference to the conception of Jesus in the womb 
of his mother, found only in the infancy sections of Matthew and 
Luke, is without parallel in literature earlier than the New Testa- 
ment or in the earlier parts of the New Testament itself. It 
apparently represents a unique development of the charismatic 
sense of the word. 

The synoptic usage of Yux7 and cdpé calls for little comment. 
It is substantially that of Jewish-Greek writers generally. There 
is no occurrence of the characteristically Pauline uses of capé or 
any suggestion of Pauline influence. The whole evidence of the 
Synoptic Gospels tends to confirm the impression gained from the 
study of Paul, that his usage is not as a whole a reflection of com- 
mon usage in his day, but to an important extent the result either 
of exceptional influences or of his own thinking. 
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The only important respect in which the usage of Acts differs 
from that of the synoptists is in the non-appearance of mvedya in 
reference to the conception of Jesus, and in the ascription to the 
Spirit of God of power in the external world (Acts 8:39; cf. II Kings 
2:16). 

VI. THE USAGE OF THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS 

The Fourth Gospel contains one instance of mvedya meaning 
‘“‘wind”’ (3:8), introduced for the purpose of comparing the action 
of wvedyua as spirit and mvedya as wind. Aside from this exceptional 
case and the employment of the word of that which departs in 
death (John 19:30) the Johannine use of the word is very similar 
to that of Paul. It is used neither of a demon, as so commonly in 
the Synoptic Gospels and Acts, but not in Paul, nor in reference 
to the conception of Jesus in his mother’s womb. In reference to 
the Spirit of God mvedua occurs in three ways. In chap. 1 it is. 
used, in evident dependence on the Synoptists, of the descent of 
the Spirit on Jesus at his baptism. In chaps. 3 and 6 it is used, 
much as in Paul, of the Spirit as the source of life to men. In 
chaps. 14-17 it is employed of the Spirit as not yet present, but as 
coming to supply the place of Jesus. Here, as in Paul, there is no 
clear distinction of function between the Spirit and the heavenly 
Christ. The Johannine representation is the Pauline conception 
converted from experience into prediction of experience. 

To these references to the Spirit of God there must be added 
the unique statement of John 4:24 that God is spirit or a spirit. 
This, as already pointed out, Paul never says, but this use of the 
word as a generic term for incorporeal intelligent being is illustrated 
in Paul. The proposition itself had been affirmed two hundred 
years before by Posidonius, but with the addition of the expression 
voepov Kat mup@des. The absence of these adjectives in John marks 
not only the elimination from the idea of God of the notion of 
materiality suggested by mup@des (or at least its reduction to a 
minimum), but the inclusion of the idea of intelligence in that of 
mvedua, marked by the fact that it is no longer necessary to add 
voepov to express this idea. 

IIveSua used in reference to men denotes the seat of intellectual 
or emotional life, chiefly with reference to its religious aspects. 
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John 3:60 is without exact parallel, but explicable in view of the 
use of rvedua to denote the spirit of man permeated with the Spirit 
of God. See I Cor. 14:14, 15,16. For the idea of a human spirit 
under the ethical domination of the Spirit of God, Paul uses 
évy mvebwart (Rom. 8:9) and other similar phrases, but closely 
approaches the Johannine use in Rom. 8: ro. 

In I John we find the same use in general of rvedua with reference 
to the Spirit of God. The generic use comes out distinctly in its 
employment as an inclusive term covering both the Spirit of God 
and those other beings which purport to be such, but whose anti- 
Christian utterances betray their real character. See I John 4:1 ff., 
and cf. list of meanings, III, B, 5. Here also we are on vena 
Pauline \pround: (Cf. [Cory 12: ro. 

The Apocalypse has no usages that call for special discussion. 

Wvx7 in John and I John is used chiefly in the phrase ‘‘to lay 
down one’s life.” The instances in the sense of soul are of the 
familiar type. 

The use of capé in John, chap. 3 (the others require no discus- 
sion), reminds us of the Pauline use in Phil. 3:3, 4. In John, as in 
Paul, there is the thought that the Spirit of God is essential to true 
human life, and cap is used in antithesis to mvetua in a way 
to suggest that it denotes that which comes by heredity and is not 
dominated by the Spirit. Paul the Pharisee might almost have 
sat for the picture of Nicodemus; and the language of Jesus to 
Nicodemus, affirming the inadequacy of all that had come to him 
by heredity and the indispensableness of the transforming power 
of the Spirit, reads like an affirmation in general terms of what 
Paul had learned by personal experience.’ 


t Considerations of space forbid an extended discussion of all the interpretations 
which have been or might be proposed for this verse. It must suffice to call attention 
toa few points ofimportance. (a) There is no presumption in favor of an interpretation 
that takes the two instances of cdpé in the same sense, for this is not the case with 
the two instances of rvetua in the second clause. The first is the Spirit of God; the 
second cannot be this, but must refer in some way to man, and indeed quite clearly 
in the sense of man filled with the Spirit of God and thus born anew. The two senses 
must manifestly be related but not necessarily identical. (6) Aside from objections 
to a strict identity of meaning, the interpretation, ‘‘that which is born of the body is 
body,” is foreign to the context; for that which Nicodemus possessed was manifestly 
far more than a body. (c) Nor is the meaning ‘‘that which is born of a corporeal being 
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But though there is this clear affinity between the Johannine 
and the Pauline thought, neither the Fourth Gospel nor I John 
furnishes any certain example of the Pauline use of cap meaning 
the force in men that makes for evil. I John 2:16 might seem to 
be such a case, but the parallelism of the phrase “the lust of the 
eyes,” in which no evil sense attaches to eyes in themselves, makes 
it probable that there is none such in the word “flesh,” but that in 
itself it simply means the body, the evil sense of the phrase being 
suggested by the word ém§upia (cf. Rom. 7:7). It is clear in any 
case and most important to observe that to the flesh in the physical 
sense this writer attached no taint of moral evil. For it is one of 
the cardinal points for which he contends that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh, evidently meaning to affirm the reality of the bodily 
life of Jesus (I John 4:2; cf. IL John, vs. 7), yet clearly also 
believing in his sinlessness. Of similar purport is John 1:14; for 
though the term capé does not mean flesh in the physical sense, 
but a corporeally conditioned being, yet no one who believed, as 
this writer did, that Jesus was sinless could affirm that he became 
a corporeal being if he also believed that to be corporeally con- 
ditioned was zpso facto to be sinful.’ 


is a corporeal being”? more satisfactory, for if the idea of moral deficiency be not 
included in the term, it is impertinent to the discussion, and if this idea is associated 
with both instances, it would imply what is again wholly out of harmony with the 
context, that the moral deficiency of the child was conditioned on the moral state of 
the parent. (d) Nor can it be translated ‘that which is born of a sinful being is a 
sinful being,” for similar reasons, and because there is no evidence that cdpé means a 
sinful being. The interpretation which is most consonant with the context and best 
sustained by lexical usage may be paraphrased somewhat thus: That which is born 
by natural generation is, however good, inadequate to fit one for the Kingdom of God. 
Only that which is produced by the Spirit of God is like unto it, being a human spirit 
filled with the divine. The whole sentence is a formulation in intentionally sharply 
antithetical phrase of the same doctrine that is implied in Paul’s experiential statement 
in Phil. 3:3 ff. 


t The abstinence of this writer (or these writers) from such language as Paul uses 
in Gal., chap. 5, and Rom., chap. 8, may be due to a wish to avoid words which by 
their ambiguity might seem to imply that there was moral taint in incarnation, and 
so suggest that Jesus either did not really come in the flesh or that he was not sinless. 
It may be due to the disposition to trace all sin to the devil. What is of importance 
is that the idea of a necessary moral taint in the body as composed of matter is 
definitely excluded. 
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It may be said, however, that by their opposition to the doctrine 
that Jesus Christ is not come in the flesh, those writings testify 
to the existence, in their time, of the belief that the flesh is neces- 
sarily polluting. But not even this is a certain or even probable 
inference from the evidence of this letter. For I John 5:6-8 shows 
that the docetism which this epistle opposes is that which affirmed 
that the Christ entered the body of Jesus in the baptism and 
withdrew before the crucifixion; and this type of docetism has its 
basis, not in the affirmation of the evil of matter, but in the desire 
not to affirm that the Christ suffered. 

On the one hand, therefore, the evidence of the Johannine 
writings shows that in the circle from which they issued the flesh 
was not regarded as causing sin, and on the other fails to show 
that they were directly in contact and conflict with such a view. 
This fact is not without its reflex value in confirming our con- 
clusion that Paul, who wrote earlier in a similar environment, or 
under less influence from Greek thought, did not impute sin to 
the body as its cause. 


VII. THE USAGE OF THE REMAINING BOOKS 


The uses of zveSua in Hebrews are quite diverse and interesting, 
but present no special difficulty. Nor do Yux7 and cadpé call for 
extended discussion. Respecting wvedua we may note its use 
alongside.of yvx7 as an element of man’s nature (4:12), asin I Thess. 
5:23, but probably neither here nor there as expressive of a tri- 
chotomous view; its reference to the eternal Spirit of Christ, but 
qualitatively spoken of (9:14); and its broadly generic use (1:14; 
12:9). Dapé has no ethical implications." 

Limitations of space forbid the extended discussion of such 
Mrerecune passages. as b/ Pet: 2216; 4:6;)/ 11 Pet! 2ino,)' 18.5 Tt 

In Heb. 12:9, it is most consonant with the context and the Alexandrian 
character of the book to understand that “fathers of our flesh” refers to our human 
fathers as those who beget our bodies, and that ‘‘the Father of the spirits” designates 
God as the source of the spirits of men. Nor is the absence of a possessive pronoun 
in the second phrase a serious objection to this view. See Matt. 26:41; 27:50, and 
cf. John 11:33 with Mark 8:12. This interpretation need not, however, imply that 
each spirit is a fresh product of divine generative power. The phrase probably 


means only that the spirit comes eventually from God, and is not a product of 
natural generation. See Wisd. Sol. 8:19. 
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must suffice to call attention to the fact that whatever the precise 
sense of the terms or the grammatical force of the datives, the basis 
of the antithesis between the capé and vedyua is the idea of cor- 
poreality and incorporeality. Wux7 in I Peter is noteworthy because 
of its distinctly religious sense and its futuristic aspect. The pux7 
is the soul as the seat of religion (2:11, 25), capable of existence 
after death, and its salvation is to be revealed in the last time 
(1:5,93; 4:19). Cf. the similar use in Jas. 1:21; 5:20. This usage 
has apparently had more influence than any other in the New 
Testament in fixing the meaning of the word “‘soul’”’ in modern 
religious terminology. In II Pet. 2:10, 18 oapé may perhaps 
denote the body as itself the cause of sin. It would not be strange 
if this writer had already come to hold this view which was held 
by others in his day or soon afterward. On the other hand, the 
passage does not strictly imply anything more than that the writer 
recognizes the fact, recognition of which involves no philosophic 
theory, viz., that the body furnishes incitements and temptations 
to sin, and to follow these is sin. It is perhaps not without signifi- 
cance that in the kindred book of Jude it is clear that cap, though 
used in speaking of sensual sins, itself means only the body. Note 
especially vs. 8, in which it is not the capé that defiles but that is 
defiled. It is most probable that the usage of II Peter is the same. 


VIII. INETMATIKOS, YYXIKOZ, AND ZAPKIKOZ (ZAPKINOZ) 


The problem of the relation of these adjectives to one another 
demands a few words. The difficulty pertains almost wholly to 
Yuxixés and the manifestly derogatory sense which it bears in the 
New Testament.’ 


* The meanings of mvevuarixds are clearly associated with those of rvetua. They 
are about as follows: (a) of persons, dominated by the Spirit of God (I Cor. 2:15; 
3:1; 14:37; Gal. 6:1); (6) of things, proceeding from, given by, the Spirit (Rom. 
Eenetels 72T4a5 62750 h Gororrs; (9211 (P|: 22575 14225 Eph.is cio] Col arenes 
3:10[?]); (©) pertaining or adapted to the spirit of man (Rom. 1:11 [?]; I Cor. 9:11 
[?]; 10:3, 4; Col. 1:9[?]; 3:16[?]; I Pet. 2:5); (d) pertaining or adapted to a spirit, 
i.e., a supercorporeal being (I Cor. 15:44, 46; Eph. 6:12). 

The meanings of capxixés and its synonym odpxcvos are also easily derived from 
the meanings of sdpé: (a) consisting of flesh (II Cor. 3:3); (6) pertaining to the body 
(Rom. 15:27; I Cor. 9:11; II Cor. 10:4; I Pet. 2:11; Heb. 7:16); (c) possessing only 
the things that come by patch generation, not those that are given by the Spirit 
(Rom. ont 4 -)E Cor: 3613-4) aclda Cor i212): 
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In I Cor. 15:44 the ordinary body that men possess in this life is 
described as Wuxixdv gGua, in contrast with the post-resurrection 
body, which is zvevyarixov.. The term is associated (vs. 45) with 
the fact that Adam was a Yvx7 and of the earth earthy (vs. 46), in 
contrast with the risen Christ, who is mvejua and in heaven. The 
basis of the antithesis between the two adjectives is in the anti- 
thetical use of the two nouns. The way in which the words are 
introduced seems to imply that Yvxixds in this sense is already 
familiar, and this is probably the case, despite the fact that no 
earlier examples of such a use have been pointed out, and that 
there is only a suggestion of a basis for it in Philo. Cf. pp. 190f. 

In I Cor. 2:14 Wuxexos occurs in antithesis to mvevyarixkds in 
vs. 15, and as a synonym of cdpxwvos in 3:1, which is further defined 
by the phrase “‘babes in Christ.” These facts indicate that Yuyxixds 
denotes one who is not possessed of the Spirit of God—not rvevyarikés 
in the sense of Gal. 6:1. This conception is nearer than that of 
15:44-46 to Philo’s view (see pp. 158 f., 161), but neither terminol- 
ogy nor thought are quite identical with those of Philo. The idea is 
still more clearly expressed in Jude, vs. 19, YuxtKol, uw mvedua Exovtes, 
though whether rvedua refers specifically to the Holy Spirit quali- 
tatively expressed (cf. vs. 20) or to the human spirit permeated 
with the divine is open to doubt. With this use of the term that 
in Jas. 3:15 is practically identical.’ 


Ix. FINAL SUMMARY 


It remains to state briefly some of the more important results 
to which, in the judgment of the writer, this study leads. 

1. The New Testament use of mvedua, yuxy, and capé is not 
simply a reflection of earlier usage, but has certain marked differ- 
ences from that of any earlier literature. As respects Yux7, these 
differences are slight, being chiefly a retirement of the word into 
less prominence, and a certain emphasis on the religious aspects 

1 Cf. the fiery body in which, according to the Hermetic literature, the soul is 
clothed after death. 


2 On a usage of the magical papyri which seems to Reitzenstein to point to the 
source of the Pauline antithesis of rvevwatixés and YuxiKds, but which seems to the 
writer to furnish a slender support to the view, see Reitzenstein, Hellenistische 
Mysterien-Religionen (Leipzig and Berlin, 1910), pp. 42 ff. 
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of the term. The difference is greater in respect to mvedua, but 
greatest in respect to capé. 

2. New Testament usage is much nearer to that of Jewish- 
Greek writers, and indeed to that of the Old Testament, than to 
that of Greek writers in general, or to that of any other literature 
of which we have knowledge. 

3. The peculiarities of New Testament usage appear most 
strongly in Paul, and it is probable that it is to him that we owe 
them, either as originator or transmitter, and most likely the 
former. 

4. Of the characteristics of New Testament usage which dif- 
ferentiate it either from all previous usage or from that of non- 
Jewish Greek, the following are the most important: 

a) IIvedua is no longer prevailingly a substantial term, as in 
Greek writers, but, with few exceptions, individualizing, as in 
Jewish-Greek literature, following the Hebrew. 

b) Its most frequent use is with reference to the Spirit of God. 
For this there is only the slightest precedent in non-Jewish-Greek 
writers. New Testament, especially Pauline, usage shows a marked 
advance even on Jewish-Greek. 

c) As applied to man mvetya largely displaces Yvyn, but carries 
a suggestion of special reference to the religious capabilities of the 
soul which was not associated with Yvx7 as used by the Greeks. 

d) For the Pauline exaltation of rvedua over Yvx7 there is no 
observed previous parallel. It marks an advance on Philo, for 
which there is no precedent in non-Jewish Greek, and only partial 
and imperfect parallels in the magical papyri. It is the reverse of 
Hermetic usage. 

e) The use of wvedua as a generic term for incorporeal beings 
(inclusive in Paul of those who have heavenly bodies) is found 
in Paul and those who followed him. No precisely similar use is 
found in earlier writers, though a basis for it is found in the appli- 
cation of wvedua on the one side to God and the angels and on the 
other to the demons. 

f) The clear distinction between the charismatic and the ethical 
work of the Spirit of God and the exaltation of the latter over the 
former is probably original with Paul; it at any rate receives from 
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him an emphasis found nowhere else before his time, or in the 
New Testament. 

g) The extension of the meaning of oapf from the basis of 
natural generation and kinship to mean all that one acquires by 
kinship and heredity, and its still further extension, or rather 
limitation, to denote the force in men that makes for evil, the 
hereditary impulse to sin, are, so far as we can see, Pauline con- 
tributions to the usage of this word. 

h) The antithesis of mvetua and cdpé, which is so marked a 
feature of Pauline usage, occurring also in other New Testament 
writers, is in large part a new development, there being but slight 
precedent for it in earlier literature. By an extension of usage and 
an increased frequency of both terms they come to stand in fre- 
quent opposition to one another, the antithesis, moreover, involv- 
ing not a single meaning of each term, but several meanings of 
both variously opposed to one another. For fuller discussion see 
pp. 197 f. 

5. Neither the evidence of contemporary usage nor that of the 
New Testament itself warrants us in finding in Paul or in the 
Johannine writings the notion that the flesh is by reason of its 
materiality a force that makes compellingly for evil, or that a cor- 
poreal being is by virtue of that fact a sinful being. It may perhaps 
be found in II Peter, but probably not even there. 
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